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TRuk PRINCIPLES of the FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
exhibited in ſeveral eaſy and comprehenſive SCHEMES 
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JAMES HARRIS, Ef 


MrNMBER of PARLIAMENT for CURIST- 
CHURCH, HaAnTs. 
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7. T is ; neceſſary to declare to the World that the 
| Analyſis of the French Orthography „or the 


| true Principles of the French Pronunciation, are 


here dedicated to You , without your knowledge or 
| permiſſion . I am far from intending to force my 
Work into notice by obtruding it upon the Public, 
under the Protection of a name to which the E. epubli ck 
of Letters owes ſo much reſpecæ. Without this pre- 
vious confe N ton, 1 ſhould ſeem to have had for objelt 


| zo ſoelter myſelf from criticiſm, by info inuating that 
the 
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the principles and obſervations ſcattered through my | 
Book, and the new Syſtem of mine upon which the 
whole is founded, had received the ſanfiion of being 
approved by the Author of Hermes; and I might | 
have been juſily charged with an intention to prepoſſeſs 
the Publick with falſe notions, and with having 
acted contrarily to the whole tenor of my profeſſions , 
by deceiving thoſe whom I wiſh to enlighten. The de- 
tection of ſuch mean practices would be ſufficient to 


weaken all reaſons however firong, and to darken 
all criticiſm however bright. 


— 


My. motives, SIR, are of another kind. 7 bey 
are ſuch as I can avow without a bluſh. My deſign 
is to prevail on You to exerciſe your judgment on a 
Work , which, without this little artifice, had, Pere 
haps, eſcaped your notice, nor could pretend by it's 


natural importance to ſteal a moment of ſuch valuable 
attention. | 


Having of late years thus engaged in a courss || 
of enquiry very different from that which I purſued | 
in the firſt part of my life, a couxsE full of per- | 
plexities and difficulties, I perceive already, at my 
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DMPIrTC.T 0M 
firſt appearance in the Grammatical World, that I 
ſhall not eaſily find my way without a guide: and bow 
ſhall J procure a Guide of equal ſkill with the Au- 
thor of HERMES? Give me leave, SIR, therefore 
to put into your hands this firſt Ess Av, with all 
it's imperfeftions, in hope that, by a ſingle alt of 
generoſity, you will at once point them out and for- 
give them. — For the happineſs of knowing Lou, 
SIR, I am indebted to my late learned and valuable 
friend Dr. Saree, Maſter of the Temple, to 
whom I communicated my notions and diſcoveries 
about the French Language, in ſingle papers, as I 
proceeded in my ſearch. By bim I was perſuaded , 
as wwe were returning from your houſe , after be 

had introduced me to You, to collect all my obſer- 
vations into one volume, and dedicate them to You, 
as to the Philoſopher, who, ſince the days of ||| 
ARISTOTLE, bad ſhewn himſelf the meſs capable of 
| making a juſt eſtimate of their merit , and whoſe ap- 
probation , if they deſerved any, could more efficaciouſly 
recommend them to the World. 


By this dedication I diſcharge, therefore , two 
duties at the ſame time. I ſhew my reſpe to the 


memory 
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memory of a man, whom 1 honoured in bis life-time , 
and by whom alſo , in his life-time , I may ſay I was 


beloved, fince I now follow his advice, when I can 


have no further hopes from his friendſhip : and 1 
pay due homage to living merit, by joining my ſuffrage, 
whatever may be it's value, to the general voice of. 
the learned Werld, when I profeſs I am, with the 
utmoſt deference and reſpect , 


Yeur moſt obedient , 


February 1ſt, 
197% _ 
And moſt bumble ſervant, | 


LE ChkE v. DE SAUSEvUIL, 
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A Lift of the principal Subſcribers to the Chevalier de 


SAUSEUIL's AnaLYs1s OF THE FRENCH ORTHO- 


GRAPHY, and to his BRACHYGRAPHY OF THE 


FRENCH VERBS: 2 Vol. 4to. 
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Their Majeſties the King and Queen of | Hon. Dr. Fred. 8 Lord Arch- 
France. biſhop of Canterbury. 
His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia. Hon. Dr. Robert Drummond, late Lord 
HER ROYAL HIGEHNESS the DuchzEss of Archbiſhop of York. 
CUMBERLAND. | The moſt Rev. Dr. Wm. Markham, Lord 
His 8. H. the Prince of nn Archbiſhop of York, 
Stoutgard, | 
His S. H. the Prince of Holſtein, Biſhop of | 
Lubec. | 
His S. H. the Prince Potemkin, of Ruſſia, | 
Mi) R. H. He Nice George of Mecklenbougy The Right Honourables 
7412 S. H. the Prince. of Gongague). Late George Henry Lee, Earl of Litchs 
field, Chr. of Oxford Univ. 
The Earl of Holderneſs, 
Their Graces The Earl of Egremont. 
The Duke of Norfolk, The Earl of Mansfield. 
The Duke of Grafton, Chr. of Camb. Un. 
The Duke of Devonſhire, 
The Duke of Marlborough, 
The Duke of Portland. 
The Ducheſs of Mancheſter, The Viſcount Wentworth, 
The Duke of Newcaſtle. | 
The Duke of Northumberland. 
The Duke of Montague, 
The Duke of Montroſe, Chr.of Glaſg.Un, 
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Lord Robert Spencer, | John Norton, Eſq. of Golden-ſquare, 4 
Lord North. Benjamin Thomas, Eſq. —_— - 
George late Lord Lyttelton. Loveday, un. Eſq. | LA 
Lord Valentia. John Fenwick, 4 le! 
Fauquier, Eſq. is 1 Le ] 
Bower, Eſq. of the Temple. Mlle 
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Honourables. Mr. Charles Fox, M. P. ile 
Mr. Bouverie, M. P. "i 
Mr. Marſham, M. P. The rev. Dr. Brown, V. C. 2 
Mr. Wenman, M. P. Dr. Durell, V. C. S 
Mr. Uvedale Price, of Foxley, Herts, Dr. Hunt, C. C. = 
Dr. Fothergill, V. C. 8 ( 
| Dr. Nowell. 2 
Dr. S. Johnſon. | 5 
Mr. Bathurſt, C. C. = 
| 12 | 
Sir John Stepney, M. P. Mr Cleaver. — 1 6 
Sir Sampſon Gideon, M. P. Dr Smith, Weſtminſter School. . 2 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, M. P. Dr. Young, Greek Profeſſor of the Un "lt Y 5 
Sir James Daſhwood. verſity of Glaſgow. _ cc 
Sir Herbert Mackworth, M. P. Dr. Alexander Johnſon, M. D. 4 «© + 
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e e e Rev. Cæſar De Miſſy, H. M. Chap. 
5 ne EN Rev. Mr. Perny of Louborough-houte, 
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James Harris, Eſq his ſon, (Ambaſſador 
at the Court of Ruſſia ) | 
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L'Acadꝭmie Francoiſe, 

Le Duc de Lauzun. 

Le Duc de Nivernois. 

Le Comte du Chatelet Lomont. 
Le Comte de Guignes. 

Le Marquis de Noailles. 

Le Comte de Lauragais. 


Le Chevalier d' Eon. 
Le Marquis de Pezay. 
Mr. de Voltaire. 

Mr. Dalembert. 

Mr. de Marmontel. 
Mr. Court de Gebelin. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. de VoLTAIRE to the Chev. deSaustvir, 
In acknoculedging the Receipt of the tuo above-mentioned works, 


„A Ferney, 24, Septembre, 177 3. 


Un octogenaire très-malade, Monſieur, & qui bientot ne parlera plus aucune lan- 


66 


8 


* 


gue, vous remercie bien ſenſiblement du profond ouvrage que vous avez eu la bont: 
de lui envoier ſur la langue Frangaiſe. II parait que ce n'eſt pas le ſeul langage que 


vous connaiſſiez à fond. Vous trouverez peu de lecteurs auſſi inſtruits que vous 
tout le monde gen tient a la routine & a Puſage. Votre livre ramꝭne à des principes 


5 


c 


puiſes dans la nature, & qui, pourtant, exigent une attention ſuivie. On ne pou! 


fire votre ouvrage ſans concevoir pour vous beaucoup d'eſtime, & fans ctre 


6c 
cc 


+ Monſieur, 


des peines que vous avez priſes.---L':tat oa je ſuis ne me permet pas de xe 
plus Cetendue à mes riflexions, & aux ſentiments avec leſquels j'ai Phonneur d'ctre, 
Votre, &c. 
„% VoLTAIRE, Gentilhomme 
© ordinaire de * Chambre du Roi.“ 
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MEssIEURS, 


Comme Etre pensant, j'ai 0s6 penser d'après moi. 
Ce que j'ai pense, j'ai ôsé le dire. Jai plus fait, j'ai 
os Pecrire & l'enseigner. | 


La plipart de mes idées sont le resultat de la combi- 


L'ACADEMIE FRANCOISE. 


J E vous fais homage du fruit de mes travaux. Peu— 


tetre meme ai- je le bonheur de vous offrir quelques de- 
couvertes interessantes dans la Grammaire. 


naison des votres. De 1a a pu naitre en moi une 


b 


confiance 


ed... 
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confiance raisonable en elles. Il en est qui m'appar- 


tiennent en propre, & qui appartiennent encore plus à 
ma position. 


Un National peut moins que tout autre chercher & 
decouvrir les difficultés de sa propre langue. C'est à 
homme transplanté & studieux, frappe a chaque ins- 
tant & des obstacles qu'il rencontre dans Pidiome nou- 
veau qu'il veut apprendre, & des objections inatten- 
dues faites sur son idiome national, qu'il devient facile 
& indispensable de s'arrèter sur des points jusqu'alors 
imperceptibles pour lui. De Ia nait la necessite de 
PAnalyse., Et, s'il n'appartient qu'au plus savant de 
la bien faire, ce n'est qu'au plus ignorant que sont 


reservees toutes les questions que le docte doit re- 
Soudre . 


Deux grands objets d'encouragement m'ont soutenu 
dans mon travail; l'amour de mon Pais, que l'ẽloigne- 


ment n'affoiblit pas: Celui de Phumanite que les tra- 
verscs de la vie, Vexpatriation & les malheurs qu'elle 


entraine, ne peuvent qu'augmenter dans un cœur 
zouffrant, mais honete & sensible. 
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L'ACADEMIE FRANCOISE. wv 


Tout ce que j'ai pii trouver de neuf tend a prouver 
la perfection de la LAN uE FRaANgoisE ; à desabuser 


des accusations fausses dont VFignorance a souvent 
charge cet idiome, & a ᷑clairer sur ses irregularites 
pretendues , desespoir des indigènes, effroi des Etian- 
gers, & fruit de la paresse & de la consecration des 


prẽjugẽs de nos Petes. 


Publier les avantages d'une LAx cuz est un homage 


à la Nation qui la parle. Prouver que cette LAxcuk, 


deja la plus generalement repandue , est aussi la plus 


parfaite *, c'est encourager sa plus grande extension 


* Oui, & aussi parfaite que 
la fameuse Langue Samstret. 
Cette langue Samstret, ou le 
Samskroutan, est la plus an- 
cienne & la plus belle Lan- 
gue des Indes. On ne la par- 
le plus aujourd'hui, & elle 
est devenue une Langue sa- 
erẽe dont Petude & l'intelli- 
gence, deffendues à tout le 
reste des hommes, ne sont re- 
servẽes qu'aux seuls Brahmes 
ou Brahmines. C'est dans cette 
Langue qu'ils conservent le 


depot impenetrable de leur 
savoir en Histoire, en belles 
Lettres & en loix. On assure 
que le Persan en approche 
beaucoup, & gue parmiĩ les 
differentes dialectes de cette 
dernicre Langue qui se trou- 
vent usitees dans I'Hindostan, 
la dialecte de Bengal est de 
toutes les Provinces meri- 
dionales des Indes, celle qui 
en approche le plus par la 
forme & le nom de plusieurs 
de ses Lettres, par l'ordre en- 
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encore. C'est faire un pas de plus vers une Langue 


Universelle: Epoque desirable, difficile sans-doute, 


tier de son alphabet, & par 
le quart des mots dont elle 
est composee qui en sont vi- 
siblement tirés. 


Voici le compte qu'en rend 
le Pere Pox s Missionaire dans 
une de ses Letttes qu'il ecrivit 
des Indes, en l'année 1740 
& qui se trouve rapportẽe dans 
les Lettres Edifiantes, T. 


xx VI. p. 221-32. Paris 1743. 


Je wat point vu ni lu mot- 
meme ces Lettres edifiantes, 


Je ne donne cet extrait que- 


d'après la copie qui m'en a 
ete communiquee & tiree d'un 
livre anglois on elle se trouve 


en note au bas de la page telle 


que je vais la rapporter. 


„Les Sciences & les beaux 
arts, qui ont été cultives 
avec tant de gloire & de suc-— 
cès par les Grecs & les Ro- 
mains, out fleuri pareille- 


ment dans VInde; & toute 


Pantiquite rend temoignage 
au mérite des Gymnozophis- 
tes, qui sont éèvidemment les 
Brahmanes, & sur tout ceux 
qui parmi eux renoncent au 
monde, & se font Saniassr. 


« La Grammaire des Brah- 
manes peut Etre mise au rang 
des plus belles sciences; ja- 
mais l' Analyse & la Synthese 
ne furent plus heureusement 
emploiees, que dans leurs 
ouvrages grammaticaux de la 
Langue Samskret ou Samskrou- 
an. Il me paroit que cette 
Langue si admirable par son 
harmonie, son abondance & 
son Energie, étoit autrefois la 
langue vivante dans les Pais 
habites par les premiers Brah- 
manes. 


JI est etonnant que Pes- 
prit humain ait pu atteindre 


a | 
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L'ACADEMIE FRANCOISE. wv 


mais possible, ou le bonheur attend Phumanite, par ce 


que les hommes ne se hairont plus quand ils $'en- 


tendront bien. 


a la perfeRion de Vart qui é- 
clatte dans ces Grammaires: 
les auteurs y ont réduit par 
Panalyse la plus riche Langue 
du monde à un petit nombre 
d'elemens priĩmitifs qu'on peut 
regarder comme le caput mor- 
tuum de la Langue. Ces ele- 
mens ne sont pas eux-memes 
d'aucun usage, ils ne sizni- 
fient proprement rien, ils 
ont seulement rapport à une 
idee : par exemple ru a l'idẽe 
d' action. Les elemens sé— 
condaires qui affectent le pri- 
mitif, sont les terminaisons 
qui le fixent a etre nom ou 
verbe: celles selon lesquelles 
il doit se decliner ou conju- 
guer; un certain nombre de 
syllabes à placer entre Télé- 
ment primitif & les terminai- 
sons; quelques prẽpoſitions, 


&c.—à l'approche des élé- 


mens sécondaires le primitif 


change souvent de figure; 
tru, par exemple, devient 
selon ce qui lui est ajoute, 
Kar, Kar, K'i, Kir, Xer, 
&c, La synthèse reunit&com- 
bin? tous ces élèmens & en 
forme une varicte infinite de 
termes d*usage, 


« Ce sont les regles de 
cette union & de cette com- 
binaison des élémens que la 
Grammaire enseigne. De 
sorte qu'un simple ccolier 
qui ne sauroit rien que la 
Grammaire peut, en operant 


selon les :èëgles sur une racine 


ou Element primitif, en tirer 
plusieurs mill:ers de mots vrai— 
ment Samsmrets. C'est cet art 
qui a donné le nom a la lan- 
gue; car, Samhret signifie 
synthetique, ou-compòsé. 


IIS * — — —— — —— 
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Si je me suis tout-a-fait trompe, MessIEURs ; $'il 


est possible de supposer une erreur dans un fait que l'on 


e Peutetre que depuis le 
venerable Pere NopitiBvus il 
n'y a eu personne assez habile 
dans le Samskret pour exami- 
ner les choses par $s0i-meme. 
Pai va dans un manuscrit du 
Pere de Bourzes que dans 
certains Pais de la cote de 
Malabar, les Gentiles cele- 
brotent la delivrance des Juifs 
sous Esther, & qu'ils don- 
noient à cette fete le nom de 
Youda Tirounal Fete de Juda. 


Le seul moien de penetrer 


dans Pantiquite Indienne , 


sur-tout en ce qui concerne 
Histoire, c'est d'avoir un 
grand goũt pour cette science, 
d*acquerir une conno!ssance 
parfaite du Samakret & de faire 
des depenses aux quelles il 
n'y a qu'un grand Prince qui 
puisse fournir. Jusqu'a ce 
que ces trois choses se trou- 
vent reunies dans un meme 
sujet avec la santé necessaire 


2 


pour sontenir Petude dans 
I'Inde, on ne saura rien, ou 
presque rien de PHistoire an- 
cienne de ce vaste Roiaume.“ 


L*Analyse & la Synthese 
proprement menagees sont 


deux puissants secours dans la 


recherche que Pon peut avoira 
faire des verites compliquees. 
Toutes les fois qu'on appli- 
quera ces deux pouvoirs aux 
Langues soit mortes ou vivan- 
tes, on les trouvera toutes 
Samskret à cetegard. Jen re. 
ponds pour la Frangonise ; & 
quiconque en douteroit pour 
les autres n'a, pour s'en con- 
vaincre, qu' à jetter les yeux 
sur un petit livre tout-a-fait 
ingenieux & plein d'esprit in- 
titule l Anatomie de la. Langue 
Latine. On pourroit demème 
faire avec succès I' Anatomie de 
la Langue Frangeize, Il en 
resulteroit la preuve de ce 
que je viens d'avancer sur 
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L'ACADEMIE FRANCOISE. «ix 


croit mathẽmatiquement dẽmontrẽ, la piirete de mes 


intentions m'excusera encore. 


Si mon ouvrage pré- 


sente des verites & quelques erreurs, vous m'eclairerez 


& je me corrigerai. 


Si mon ouvrage est bon, il ob- 


tiendra votre suffrage, & je serai paie de mes peines. 


Jai l'honneur d'etre avec le plus profond respect, 


MxsS$SIEURS, 


de PUniversite 4 Oxford, 
le 1 Jan. 1773. 


Votre tres - bumble 


S 


tres-oberssant Serviteur 


Le ChEv. vs SAUSEUIL. 


son merite peu connu de 
ceux memes qui la partent 
le mieux. Puisse-je la voir 
un jour aussi bien vengee que 
je le desire des fausses accu- 
sations & des reproches peu 
merites qu'elle ne cesse d' es- 
| 8uter depuis si long- tems, au 
II dedans & au dehors, de la 


part de gens trop sensẽs pour 
son malheur, & qu'un tas de 
petits aboieurs & un autre 
classe de gens encore plus me 
prisable, que je n'ai pas be- 
soin de nommer, osent se 
donner les airs de reptter 
comme des peroquets sans 
y rien entendre. 
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Explication of the FRONTISPIECE. 


HE Author appears here at the moment of his en- 

tering the land of Ta uTRH. This Goddeſs, who ſeems 
to receive him with pleaſure and affection, leads him to her 
Temple which ſhe points out to him with her hand, On 
the top of the Temple is an inſcription in Greek cha. 
rafters as follows; ANEQTMENOI IEPI AHTONTA 
ENIATTON AOA, that is to ſay, DiscoveRED ro- 
WARDS THE LATTER END OF THE YEAR M,DCC,LXXI, Which 
refers to the time when the Author was poſitively eſtabliſh- 
ing and perpetuating by the preſs, His flattering diſcovery 
of there being no Dir HTHOs in his Language.—In a 
diſtant part of the picture, far remote behind the Author, 
appears an old CasTLE built up with DiPpuTrHoNGs, 
Tr1IPTRONGS, QUADRIPHTHONGS, &c, in another Land 
which the Author has quitted and abandoned, and which 
is falling to ruins. On the front of the piece are gathered 
together the XXII Canons engraved on ſtones of Attic 
marble, ſuch as the Author found them in the Land of 
TRUTH with the Number on each of them. But, that. the 
Author might not be accuſed of too much preſumption , 
and of ſetting up himſelf as a man who ſhould ſuppoſe that 
nothing can be ſaid farther than what he himſelf has ſaid 
either on the ſubject itſelf, or on ſome other adjacent matters 
and circumſtances tending to a further illuſtration of this 
new ſyſtem, ſome other ſtones of Canons appear ſcattered 
here and there in the ground as yet undigged, which may 
one day excite the curioſity of ſome VI& TVOSH, who may 
attempt to go and examine thoſe too little known Regions. 


— The 1 ſubject is drawn from p. 155, of the work 
itſelf, See there. 


PREFACE: 
A PREFACE to a Book, like a 


Lady's Umbrella, might be ſuppoſed 
a ſort of protection againſt certain inconve- 


| niencies which Books, as well as Ladies , 
muſt expect to meet with in the world. But 
the compariſon is not juſt. A good Book 
needs no Preface: and, in a Preface to a 
bad one, the Author aſſumes the vile cha- 
racter of a hireling Mentor procured by a 
fond Country-Mother to guard her pretty 
little Lap-Boy, of twenty, from the inſults of 
the 


C 


e 


rj. no PREFACE. 


the Town.—** Take care, Gentlemen and 


© Ladies, don't you fee this is Squire 4 
. Tommy, the only ſon and darling of I 
© Lady M-—-w—d of D—nſhire ??—Can } 
there be a more deſpicable employment: 1 ; 


This Book, it muſt be confeſſed, is the 


Author's favourite child ; but he leaves him to 


fight his way through all oppoſitions . He 


will neither oftentatiouſly provide him with a 


guard, nor ſervilely implore the partiality 


of the Public in his favour. He muſt re- A 
turn Victor, or be brought back on his 4 
ſhield : not ſteal through the Enemy's 3 
camp under the fanction of a Paſſe-port.— K 

Such are, and ever were, the Author's 3 


well.known principles. 


—— — — — 
— — — 
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SIN K or SWIM , V AINERE ou MoURiR 
is his motto ; and he thinks like that old , 
brave, and reſpectable hoary HoRAT1vus 
of his Countryman the GREAT CoR- 
NEILLE , who to the objection 

Que vouliez-vous qu'il fit contre trois ? 
heroically anſwered as a true Roman, 

Qui MOURUT. 

To this Book, therefore, there will be 
No PREFACE.—ſt's object is to throw a 
light on a path hitherto covered with dark- 


neſs, This Plan either 1s, or 1s Nor, 


executed. If it be executed „ the merit 
of the work is it's ſecurity. If it be not, 
it muſt fail of ſucceſs; and the Author 
wiſhes it not to exiſt one moment beyond 


the time of it's being convicted of error. 
E 2 E There- 


41 4 V ea v-- AS fv 


wv. Noe FARES SACE 
— Therefore een let it go, as Ovip's 
went before it, with theſe two verſes of the 


Poet, only, and no PREFaAceE x. 


Parve, nec invideo, fine me, Liber, ibis in ORBEM: 
Vade: ſed, incoLUMEM ?—Te Deus, only, ferat. 


— — 


22 


* The Author apprehends he could have ſaid no- 
thing in a PREFACE, by way of elucidation of the 
ſubject, defence or juſtification of ſome of his tenets, aſ- 
ſertions, opinions, &c. but what may be met with in 
the body of the work itſelf, as may be found there 
in referring to pages 41, 54, 68, 79, 92, 114-15, 
126, 146, 153,163-68, 256, 261, 283, &c. &c. 
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Page line Faults Read, 
377. 33. weaker of SHo==CHo, or CHo=SHo, - . ſtronger of Zo, 
34. 80, — — — CHo, 
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21. 80. - - - - Zo. 


In the MECHANICAL and RATIONAL 


ALPHABET. 
Faults, Read, 
TableI, MONARTHROSEMS MONARTHROSES 
Table II. POLYARTHROSEMS POLYARTHROSES 


Table III. MONOPHTHONGS MONOPHONOSES 
Table IV, AMPHIGENOSEMS AMPHIGENOSES 
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FRENCH ORT HOGRAPH Y, 
' 3 


QUESTION and ANSWER. 


T 


The primary Elements of LAN VAC ES, conſidered in 
general; and thoſe of the FRENCH, in particular. 


HAT do you mean by LANGUAGE ? 


W Ans , I mean that Ax r or power with which 
. o. man is endowed to communicate his thoughts. 


QuesT. What is the natural and moſt rational diviſion 
which muſt be made of any language whatever, previouſly to 
the ſtudying of it? And in what light are we to conſider 
that art or power of man? 


 Ans, Languages are naturally divided into srox EN and 
WRITTEN; and it is in theſe two different lights , (namely 
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| forts of primary and fundamental elements ? 
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as the Ak r of SPEAKING and the ART of wa ITI Ro) that, 
previouſly to the ſtudying of any one language, we are to 
conſider it. 
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QuesT. Which of zhe/e two arts do you imagine pre- 
ceded the other? 


Ans. The Ar of spEAK ING moſt certainly. 


Qursr. What are the primary and fundamental elements 
of languages, conſidered as /poken ? 
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Ans. ARTICULATIONS and SOUNDS. 


QuesT. What are the primary and fundamental elements 
of languages conſidered as ritten? 
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Ans. ConsonanTs and vowzrls. 
QuzsT. What correſpondence is there between theſe two 


Axs. ConsonanTs, in written languages, correſpond 


with ARTICULATIONS in /bokex ones: and VOWELS cor- 
reſpond with soux DS. 


=» * = 
3 n 


QuesT. What are we to underſtand by the word AL- 


PHABET? 


i 


Ans, We are to underſtand a compleat collection of all 
the figures or letters, employed in the repreſentation of the 
real ſounds and articulations, contained in, and compoſing , 

a certain particular language . 


QuesT, Give me the AL PHABERBT of the FaENC LAN- 
GUAGE, 


Axs. The Faxen, like other modern European lan- 
guages, has no ALPHABET of it's own . Quxsr. 
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QuesT. What alphabet then do they make uſe of ? 


Ans. The Roman ALPHABET. 


Quesr. Give me that alphabet, as it is commonly placed 
at the head of French grammars, 


Aus. Here it , B, C, D, , F, 8, Hs Is 
J. K, L, M, N, O, or Q R, Sz, of . V, X, 
Y, 2.— 5 


Qurs r. How many figures does this collectioa contain? 


ANs. FIVE AND TWENTY, 


* 


Quesr. Is this liſt of five and twenty figures, a complete 
collection of all the articulations and ſounds contained in the 
FRENCH language? | 


Ans, No, far from it, 


QuesrT, Why it is not? 


* 


As. Becauſe that ſet of figures was not originally invented 
for the French language. 


QuesrT. Was it then invented for any of the modern lan- 
guages? 


Ans. No: it was for the Latin language; for which, we 
muſt ſuppoſe, it was then complete and perfect. 


QuesT, Does this alphabet, or ſet of figures , Which I ſee 
now made uſe of by moſt of the European languages , uit 


perfectly any of them? 


As. No: it ſuits none perfectly. They are all obliged to 


make uſe of ſeveral combinations, to ſupply the number of 
B 2 + figures 


_— — 
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figures wanting in it,. in order to repreſent all the articu- 
lations and ſounds contained in each of them. 


Qutsr. How many articulations does the Alphabet , or ſet 
of figures which you have juſt ſhewn to me, contain? 


Ars, TwExrr. 


Qvresr. And how many articulations are there in the 
Frexcn lanuguage ? 


ANs. TRREE AND TWENTY. 


QuesT. How many ſounds are there to be found, in the 
Alphabet we were juſt ſpeaking of ? 


Ans. Only r1ve. 


Querstr. And how many does the FRENCH LanGUaGE 
contain ? 


Ans. Five AND TWENTY. 


QuEesrT, So that the preſent ſet of figures, called airna- 
| BET, now made uſe of by the French for the repreſentation 
of the arTICULATLIONS and s0UNDs contained in their lan- 
guage, falls ſhort, I find, by rHREE anD TWENTY figures, 
that is to ſay, almoſt half the quantity they really have ? 


Axs. It is preciſely as you ſay, 
 Quesr. Pray; how do they remedy that defect? 


Ans. By combining, as we ſaid was the caſe with all the 


modern European languages, two, three, and often more | 


figures, together, and aſcribing to that combination the de- | 


fired articulation or ,! . 
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FRENCH ORT HO GR APH. 5 
QuesT. I ſhall deſire you to give me, ſome other time, a 
compleat lift of all thoſe combinations made uſe of in the 
French language, to ſupply the deficiency of their borrowed 
ſet of figures or alphabet: as for the preſent we may con- 
clade this day's converſation with the pronunciation of the 
lat mentioned figures according to the French method of 


uttering them, 


Aus. The French pronounce them thus—(THE LEARNER 
PRONOUNCES) 


QuesT. Pray; ſuppofing you were obliged to convey theſe 
ſame ſounds, by writing, to an abſent perſon ; how would 


you repreſent that pronunciation, in Engliſh ſpelling ? 


Ans. If I ſhould be obliged to ſpell the articulations and 
ſounds, the French give to the alphabet, after the Engliſh 
method of ſpelling, I would do it thus: awe, bay, Jay, 
day, aye, f, jay, aſh, ee-vowel, ee-conſonant, kawe, I, 
m, u, owe, pay, Rut, air, , tay, ue, way, ix, 


ee-greck, wed. 


QuzsT. What ſound do you mean I ſhould aſcribe to the 
ay you employ in the ſpelling of ſome figures ? 


Axs. That which is found in the Engliſh word ray . 


QuesT. What muſtI underſtand of thoſe figures to which | 
you put no ſpelling at all, ſuchas , I, u, n, 7, 


Axs. That they do not differ, in the leaſt, in French, 
from the method of pronouncing them, in Engliſh. 


QuesrT . The only difficulty, which remains with me now, 


| is about the ſpelling of the figures g, «, and 9 I do not | 


find myſelf, I think, much better aſſiſted, in the utter- 
ance of them, from your ſpelling , than I was before. 
Axs. 


6 ANALYST OF THE ac 


Ans. What you ſay is true; becauſe there is no ſuch 
thing in Engliſh as the pure articulation which the French 
give to their g before e and i; neither is there any very clear 
and unqueſtionable example of the real ſound of their à: as 


for the 9 , the difficulty, an Engliſh mouth finds in the arti- 


culation of it, is owing to nothing elſe, but that which lies 
in the utterance of the vowel 2, which it takes for it's auxi- 
liary ſound. 


QuesT. What muſt we do then in ſuch a caſe ? 


Ans . If any aſſiſtance can be drawn, from written di- 
rections, for want of audible ones; perhaps they gllowing 
may not be totally uſeleſs, — Iſt. the Engliſh g ſeems 
in it's alphabetical articulation to preſent a complication of 4 
before it, as it were d'gee: the French, on the contrary , 
pronounce it without that complication , ſo take but the ſe- 
cond part of the Engliſh articulation , thus, geay . —IlIdly the 
French « is nothing but the realiſation, into a ſound, of the 
wina which people make with their mouth , in blowing upon 
a hot liquor, to cool it: and, to utter it, the mouth muſt be 
ſet in that very particular form. The # of the Engliſh word 
coll-u-fion ſeems alſo not to convey a bad idea of that 
ſound ; neither does the a; of the following, #-ui-/ance, 
purſgui-t, recr-uil-t, fi-ul-ce, ſ-ui-t, and a few more of 
this kind, 
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SUCH AS IS COMMONLY 
Placed at the HEAD of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
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Number. Figures. | Pronunciation, 
In Engliſh correſponding Sounds, 

1. A 5 As a4, Awe, 

2, B , b, b . Bay 0 

3 1 C 1 ö Say . 

4. . „. Day. 

5. „ „ . Aye. 

6. Eds: £ F. 

7” Us Bo [© Jay. 

s. {| H, h, . ' Aſh, 

9. 1 Ee. (worelle) 
10. K 1 Ee. (conſonne) 
IT, . Kawe, 

I2, „ L. 

13. M "WE " Bu 7 1 M, 

14. „ NN. 

15 O 0 | Owe, 
16. P, p, p. Pay. 
17. . 9 7 » N Kue . + 
18. RN 3s £6 e. 
19. S, f. ,, . 8. 

20. 1 — Tay. 
21. U 5 Us, Ws ve, 1 
22. V's. Vs Vay. 
23. 4 X 5 X53 R. R. 

24. Y 3 Ys * 0 y Ee-greck . 
259. Z "> 3 2. Zed . 


+, t The u, conſidered either alone, as a letter of itſelf, or as that aux- 
iliary vowel employed to aſſiſt in the articulation of the conſonant 75 is al- 
ways pronounced, in French, like the ve of the Engliſh word S-ue: and 
the ui of ſuch others as the following; v. g. ſ-ai-t, fl-ai-ce, purſ-ui-t, 
recr- ui · t, n-vi-ſance, and a few others, 

N. B. The vowels a, e, i, 0, 1, ere here repreſented (in the column 
of Engliſh correſponding ſounds) aw-e, ay-e, C-e, 0-We, ure, with an e 
mute after them, to expreſs a kind of ſoft breathing, or protraction, with 
which their pronunciation is always terminated , when named alone in the 
alphabetical order. Therefore they ought all to be drawn a little long, with 


| that gentle and ſoft aſpiration which is found terminating the articulation 
| of the following Engliſh words: awe, jaw, flaw, gnazo; bee, knee, ſee, 
| ſee, free; doe, woe, foe, toe, owe ; true, blue, clue, due, &c. &c. 
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CANONS OF CRITICISM: 


WHICH ARE TO GERVE AS A 


CRITERION, OR STANDARD, 


1 


Determination of the real Qu ALI v of certain conteſtable Ax 
TICULATIONs and SounDs of the FRENCH LAN CGCUACR. 


QuesrT, EFORE we proceed any farther, in the in- 

veſtigation of the ſeveral combinations of fi- 
gures , made uſe of by the French, to ſupply the deficiency 
of their borrowed alphabet ; let us, if you pleaſe, lay down 
ſome neceſſary definitions, that we may be ſure , henceforth , 
to take one another's meaning perfectly right, and be 
able to recur ſometimes to them as a ſtandard and an 
invariable criterion. I begin then thus. You told me, if 
I remember right, that the primary elements of languages, 
conſidered as ſpoken , were articulations and ſounds; which , 
in written languages, were anſwered to by thoſe * 
which are called conſonants and womwels . 


Axs. I remember, I did tell you ſo: and fo it cer- 
tainly is. 


QuesT . Pray; as a firſt rule to refer to, in caſe any dif. 
pute ſhould ariſe upon any particular element ; give me a 
clear 1dea of the ſource whence thoſe two ſpecies of ele- 
ments, called a conſonant and a wowel, or, an articulation 
ine ſound , proceed. 


ANs. 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 9 
Axs. Articulations and ſounds both proceed from one and 
the ſame cauſe, ſource or principle; viz. the flowing of the 
air, from the lungs, through the trachea, They differ only 
| in the accidents which befall that flowing . 


QuEsT . Be a little more explicit; and tell me preciſely 
what thoſe two elements conſiſt of, to produce that unity in 
principle , and difference in conſequences ? 


Axs. They both conſiſt of matter and form. 


QuesT. What is the matter ? 


Ans . The matter is double; 1. the AR; and then the 
TRACHEA, or VOCAL TUBE, through which that air 1s 
made to flow. 


QuesT ., What is the form? 


As. The form is double likewiſe: 1ſt. that of the 
vocal tube, the alteration of which is occaſioned ſolely by 
it's dilatation or contraCtion : and then that which attends 
the organs of ſpeech, at the time of their contact, or appulſe. 


QuesT . What are thoſe organs ? 


Ans. There are five; the TRROAT, the TONGUE, the 
PALATE , the TEETH, and the Lips. 


QuesT . How can theſe act ſo in the ſpeech as to become 
ſuch principal parts in it, and be called the organs of it ? 


Ans , By their action, in oppoſing themſelves , each in 
their province, and as far as they are able, to the ſonorous 
evacuation of the air, emitted from the lungs, along the 
trachea, through the larynx. 
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10 
Qvssr. What is the effect of that action? 

Ans. It produces that contact which is called articulation 
or conſonant ; and that contact is that very accident, mentioned 
before, which the flowing of the air, along the vocal tube, is 


liable to; and which produces, as we have already ſaid, that 
difference of effect in the unity of principle, or cauſe. 


QuesT. And when all the five organs ſtand ſtill, and 
do not form the leaſt oppoſition to the eflux of the air | 
out of the larynx, but the air flows ſmoothly all along 


the vocal tube, without any ſort of ſtoppage , what ſort of 
effect does this produce? 


Ans. A souxp, or vow z. And now you have pre- 
ciſely, without knowing it, given the moſt characteriſtical de- 
finition and deſcription of that element. Therefore, let us 
lay down the following axiom , A weawel or ſound is the reſult | 
and the effect of a certain particular form, or ſituation of 
the vocal tube, at the moment of the emiſſion: a conſonant , or 
articulation , is the reſult and the effect of a certain particular 
action of a certain particular organ. 


QuesT. Pray does not that certain particular action of 


the acting organ, put that organ into a certain particular form 
likewiſe ? 


Axs. Yes; it, certainly, does ſo. 


QuesrT . Well; I ſhould think there muſt be form as well 
as action in the organ? 


Ants. So there is. 


Qursr. If it, is as I conjectured, with reſpect to articu- 
lations; I muſt add again that it ſeems to me as if the vocal tube 
required 
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FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 11 
required an action alſo, that it might be placed in that cer- 
tain particular form, which produces a certain particular 
ſound or vowel; whence it would reſult that there would be 
found aim as well as form in the inſtrument of the ſounds , 
as there has been found form as well as action in the organs 
which produce the articulations , 


Ans . I allow that. 


QuesT. If you allow it, then there being both a&jon and 
form, in the fabrication of both /ounds and articulations ; the 
conſequence muſt be, that the very eſſence of the difference 
which you aimed at eſtabliſhing , by the definition of thoſe two 
diſtinct elements, is deſtroyed ; and that there is in ſounds and 
articulations a diſtinction, without a difference? 


Ans . I beg your pardon ; there is a diſtinction and a dif- 
ference too: and this difference is, that the ation, which ſets | 
the vocal tube in thoſe certain particular forms which are each 
productive of a ſingle and diſtin ſound, does not make part 
of that ſound, but is only preparatory to it: the action of the 
tube muſt , and does, in fact, precede the entering of the wind 
into it, and, conſequently , the ſonorous emiſſion of that air, 
which alone conſtitutes the ſound , 


QuzsT. And is not that the caſe with the articulations or 
conſanants ? 


Ans , Not at all; the aden of the organ makes part of 
the articulation : nay ; it, even, in fact, conſtitutes the articu- 
lation abſolutely and intrinſecally . The action of the organ, in 
ſhort , is as much coinſtantaneous with the hatching of the 


ſound, as it is poſſible for two diftin& and ſeparable beings 
to be. 


C 2 QuesT. 


12 ANA LY 98:1 6-:OF:T..N-3-: 
QuesrT . I think I underſtand you now: and I conclude, 
from your definition, that we can deem that only to be a clear, 
pure and true vowel, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, which 
we ſhall find to be a ſort of engaſtronimict or pectoral ſound. 


Ans . This is the true ſtate of the caſe; and of this ſort 
you will find but very few. 


QuesT . Why, I thought they muſt all be ſo, and could 
not be otherwiſe ; are they not ? 


Axs. No: ſome ſeem, indeed, to be quite a ſpontaneous 
ſonorous flowing of the air along the vocal tube . Theſe there- 
fore (like the French ſounds @ and e) anſwer, in the ſtricteſt 


ſenſe to the definition given of that element of ſpeech called a 
ſound Or a wowel , 


QuesT. And pray, what are thoſe which do not? 


Axs. Some others (like the French ſounds 7, 0, u,) do 
not anſwer it in every reſpect. Some of theſe ſounds require for 
their utterance , the particular ſituation of one organ ; others , 
the particular form of another; and ſo on. By that mean, 
they become a kind of mixt breed, which a delicate ear 
cannot condeſcend to rank among the pure and genuine 
ſounds , whilſt they ſhall be found, as they are, acting both 
parts: that is to ſay, that of a , or vowel, when pre- 
ceded by a con/onaut or articulation; and that of an arti. 
culation or conſonant , when followed by a ſound or vowel. 


QuesT . I ſhould never have ſuſpected that. 


Axs. I ſuppoſe not; for it is this ſpecies of amphibious 
vowel, hitherto not enough attended to, or conſidered in 
it's true light, which has thrown ſo much darkneſs upon the 
analyſis of human ſpeech, and puzzled ſo many gram- 


marians . QuesrT, 
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FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 13 
QuesT , How could they miſtake thus ? 


Ans . Miſled by their eyes; and naturally too prone, as the 
generality of mankind are, to grant their material ſenſes too 
much power over their reaſon and judgment; that error has 
been the inſtrument of thouſands of blunders and abſurdities 
introduced into the general ſyſtem of languages . 


QuyesT. It will always be found ſo, I believe, in ba. 
man productions. 


ANs . It is not the miſtake itſelf I mean to reprove ; it is 
the perſeverance in it; owing to the habit of taking for 
granted what ſhould , on the contrary, be looked into, 
queſtioned , and mitutely ſcrutinized . Whenever that is the 
caſe , it muſt prove the ſtumbling block of ſuperficial writers, 
who are always bent to follow other's opinions, without taking 
the trouble of diving themſelves into the bottom of things. 


QuesT, The diſcovery of your new ſpecies of vowels , 
gives riſe in my mind to a new queſtion. Pray, tell me; 
is ĩt poſſible to aſcertain ſuch bounds or limits to the o, (give 
me leave ſo to call your organs of ſpeech) with which you 
cut out your conſonants, as to fix the point of the area where 
theſe deſiſt from working, and that where the other (I mean 
the vowels) begin ſtarting ? 


Ans. No; and to anſwer your ſimile by another, I will 
tell you , that it is with thoſe two ſorts of elements as with the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. They melt ſo, one into 
another, that it is impoſſible to fix the point where the one 
ends and the other begins . 


| Qussr. How can you render this conceivable to me ? 


Ans. 


Fin ABALYSIC OF TH. 

Ans. The cauſe of that is owing to the very nature of the 
thing itſelf, A little attention, to what we have ſaid, will 
ſoon make it evident. If the definition of the ſound, or vl, 
is, that it be a free and uninterrupted flowing of the air, from 
that end of the vocal tube, which reſpeRs the langs, to the 
other end, which reſpeQs the larynx : and if that of the ar- 
ticulation , or conſonant , is, that it be all the poſſible ſorts of 
actions and oppoſitions, of any kind whatever, which can 
be played upon the thus ſenorified air; It reſults that there 
can be no ſufficiently diſtin and even real and inconteſtable 
interruption between the articulations and ſounds, ſo as to 
bear a line of ſeparation between their reſpective regions or 
domains. 


QussT . I muſt confeſs I cannot ſee yet why there cannot 
be ? 


Ans , Becauſe the ſharpneſs of thoſe actions, which pro- 
duce articulations, may be infinitely increaſed and decreaſ- 
ed: ſo much even as to loſe, ſometimes, it's perceptibulity . 
The throat principally, on account of it's vicinity to the 
vocal tube, is ſuſceptible of decreaſing it's action, ſo imper- 
ceptibly, as to fall into a kind of amphiarthrofes, as, a phyſician 
would call it, and render it almoſt impoſſible to judge whe- 
ther there be motion at all, in that inſtrument, or not; and 
therefore whether the audible accent, which reſults from 
it, is to be ranged among the /ounds or articulations , 


QuEzsT . I ſhould be very much obliged to you , if you 
would be pleaſed to enter a Uttle more minutely into the me- 
. 


Axs. With all my heart: I will, as much as I can... 
The vacal tube, trachea, or wind pipe, like any other pipe, is 
terminated at each extremity by an orifice. One of thoſe ori- 
fices reſpects the lungs , from which it receives the air. The 
other 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 15 
other orifice reſpects the larynx, by which it is crowned and 
terminated, and where the air is rendered audible and ſo- 
norous. Now it is to be obſerved, that each of thoſe two 
orifices have a particular play or action which is peculiar to 
each of them, Should the air take naturally and ſpontane- 
ouſly it's courſe through that pipe, and produce a ſound; it 
would be, moft certainly a pure one; quite deſtitute , as it 
is eaſy to conceive, of all kind of ſoiling of articu- 
lations whatever , All the dilatation or contraction of that 
inſtrument, being antecedent and merely preparatory to 
the ſonorification of the air, could produce, as it really 
does, only various qualities of ſounds, and not one articu- 
lation. Then there would be no difficulty in fixing ſuch bounds 
and limits as would determine and aſcertain preciſely where 
the kingdom of one of thoſe elements of ſpeech called arti- 
culations ends, and where that of the other, called ſounds, 
begins, But, unhappily , it is far from being the caſe ,— 
The air, when not vehemently forced , is always at leaſt de- 
ſigned, by a particular will of the ſubje&t and a certain 
impulſe, though ever ſo gentle“, to be conducted into the 
vocal tube. This produces an action upon the ſound at the 
lower orifice of the pipe reſpecting the lungs , vulgarly known 
under the name of Ho, or, aſpirate articulation; and which, 
you know is more or leſs ſenſible in ſome words. When 
not ſenſible at all, if it was poſſible it ſhould not, the product 


is a vowel or ſound when ſenſible + it is a conJonant or arti- 
ticulation : 


See Canons of Criticiſm 3 Canon VI. 


+ Hence the difficulty of aſcertaining the real power of the Hebrew fi- 
gures , and , H, J, , N, which the Maſclevians would have 
all wezoels, and the Maſorites maintain to be all conſonants It is moſt aſto- 
niſting how that diſpute, like fo many others upon trifles, which are 


found ſometimes dividing the world, engroſſes however the republick of 


letters for theſe two laſt centuries and better; without the ſpectators being 


able to reap , out of all the learned erguments thrown from a certain ſide of 
: the 
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fice, which reſpects the larynx acts ſometimes it's part like- 
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ticulation : and ſo much for that orifice .— The other ori- 


wiſe: and, by attempting to ſhut itſelf, at the moment of 
the evacuation of the air, introduced at the ether end; and 
ſeeming 


the contending parties, but a few frivolous *, puerile and paultry objections, 

accompanied with a torrent of ſatyrical and abuſive expreſſions , with the 

groſſeſt injuries, the moſt ſord:d and vileſt invectives; and NoT ONE ſolid 

reaſon, not one categorical anſwer, — If I do not miſtake, as I have 

read and examined both fides of the queſtion pretty cloſely , and with a perfect 

indifference for either, I ſhould be inclined to think that ſuch raging is 
owing to nothing but a want of either of the parties underſtanding , and 
their not having really ſettled, the main point of the queſtion: and 

conſequently, not underſtanding either each otber, or themſelves, A 
general caſe indeed, as may be obſerved, in all the faſhionable controverſies ; 
where, to the diſcredit of mankind, literature, and philoſophy, it is 
but too common. to ſee a multitude of loquacious writers entering boldly the 
liſts, and filing out a heap of old, trite and ſtale arguments, ten thouſand 
times told before them by their predeceſſors , with no other view but to in- 
dulge the vanity of having their names making one among the number of 
combatants in ſuch a cauſe . — As for my part I am quite of opinion, that the 
litigation ftands determined of itſelf in the very expoſition of the MAasor1TEs 
and the character f they aſcribe to the conteſted figures That character is 
this: the four figures Y, N, N, N, (Abachang), fay they, are guttu- 
rals; the Y is a palatial, and the ) a labial, If it is ſo, all conteſt is, 
ipſo facto, and muſt be, at an end; and there can remain no more difficulty. 
For, might there not have been among the Hebrews , principally before their 
captivity , when their language ſtood pure , genuine and uncorrupted as it 
became afterwards , a greater number of plays of the trachea than we know 
now, and than they can even know themſelves at this time, fince they had 
intirely forgotten their language at their return from Babylon? Nothing ſo poſ- 


* See HovBIGAN's preface to | TexT consiDereD &c , by one of 
Racines Heibraiques, p. viii, and | the greateſt enthuſiaſts and moſt 
following. hotheaded writers who ever appeared 

+ See moſt of the reflexions, re- | upon the ſubject, Nox MAN SIEv- 
marks and obſervations &c. upon the | wrIGHT, printed for Millar 1764. 
Hebrew text, &c . and in particular | 1 See Canon III. 
the whole work called the HxaBnzW 
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ſible, 
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ſeeming to offer ſome oppoſition or reſiſtance to it, produces, 
at the inſtant of it's yielding , or giving way to the exploſion 
of the air, another kind of obſcure and guttural articulation 

| meant 


— 


fible , without doubt, that they had ſuch : for the Welch, for example, is 
now full of cramp articulations (ſuch as LI) which are known no where elfe 
in Europe, and which nobody elſe , but they, can utter, But, without te- 
curring to that old, uncouth , and, notwithſtanding , too little known lan- 
guage, have we not our neighbours, the Dutch and the Germans, both 
poliſhed and civilized nations, in whoſe language we find, at this very time, 
a quantity of ſuch gutturals as are abſolutely unknown to the French, and the |. 
Tralian , and even to the Engliſh , their moſt near kin? Has it not been, at 
all times, a general obſervation , that the more northern and barbarous, unpo- 
liſhed and uncultivated a language is, the more gutturals and aſpirates are 
found in it ? Is there not even, in a certain province of France , in the neigh- 
bourhood of St, Malo, a particular articulation HLo, intirely unknown to 
the reſt of the nation , and which the inhabitants of that province ſeem to 
have preſerved to this day from the old Celtick ? What would there be then 
ſo wonderful in the Jews having had, at a certain time, ſeveral ſorts of 
gutturals which we know now nothing of, nor can know? and which deſ- 
troyed, loſt, forgotten, or neglected, muſt neceſlarily , by reaſon of the 
demonſtration we have given of the aptitude of the articulations and ſounds to 
melt one into another, leave behind them but the ſounds which they 
uſed before to precede, Then thoſe who are ignorant of ſuch articulaticns , 
aſpirations, or engaſtronimies (if you pleaſe to call them ſo) having ever exiſted ; 
or, in ſhort, of the method of uttering them when they did exiſt, inſiſt upon 
their being the vowel itſelf which is there wanted ,— Such is, notwith- 
ſtanding, the true ſtate of the diſpute which divides now the Maſclevians and 
the Maſorites, Both in the right, however, and both in the wrong, they 
are to be pronounced. The Maſclevians are right , without doubt, to at- 
tack and deny the antiquity, genuineneſs, authenticity, &c , of the 
vowels points; they inconteſtably betray their late origin, invention and fab'i- 
cation: they give the Hebrew reading a character of moderniſm inconſiſtent 
with the real ſyſtem of pronunciation which ſhould be found in ſo antique 
and original a language as they would have it to be: and, if the firſt ſpoken 
by man, that language muſt certainly be an utter ſtranger to the ſchevas of | 
of either * kind, the guieſcens or the mobile ,— The Maſcrites are right too, 
to deny there being any figure in their alphabet repreſentative of any pure 


* See Canon XVIII, 
D ſo ind: 
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meant and repreſented by the figure or conſonaut Ko, or it's 
companion Go, 


QuesT . So that, in your opinion there is an affinity be- 
tween the Ho and the Ko or Go. 


Ans . So great a one that they are perpetually found tak- 
ing one another's place ; ſome nations pronouncing with a Ko 
or Ge, the ſame word which anather pronounces only with 
a He and contra . But it is not much to be wondered at, when 
we refte& they are both of the ſame organ , and formed one 
at and with one end of that organ; the other at and avith the 
other end. 


QuesT. Favour me with a few examples. 


Axs. There are plenty in every language: aUyvus and 
xaixnpa for example, are both the ſame word in Greek, for 
JacTANTIA , dragging : in Latin, f-c-ubi is often uſed 
for f-ubi, and AER, a boar, is plainly drawn from the Greek 
xaTzTp; &. which ſhews ineonteſtably how ſome choſe to realiſe 
the aſpirate into a guttural; ſome others to fink the guttural 
into a mere aſpirate; which, after all, was nothing more than 
playing , ſome the lower end, ſome the upper end of the 
vocal tube , 


> LA ”— = - - - = -* T7 7 . — ”T _ ud — 


ſound: ſo it muſt be if it is an original language, and one of the firſt which 
'$j man ſpoke ,—But the Maſclevians are wrong, becauſe they cannot find out 
II what kind of articulations * and 9, H, J, , N, might have been and 
their power is loſt, to inſiſt upon their being vowels of the ſame nature and 
ſpecies, and anfwering the ſame purpoſe as ours in the practice of reading; 
and they ſhew themfelves as fully inconſiſtent, in that reſpet , as the Ma- 
forites are wrong and inconſiſtent in the authenticity of their points. 


 QuesrT. 


— — 
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Qursr. A few examples, drawn from nearer home, 
would perhaps be more acceptable to ſome , and ſtriking 
to all, 


Axs. May be ſo: therefore I ſhall be more liberal of 
them. The Engliſh word noxx, in French is Corne and 
in Iriſh the ſame koRNM. Hugg in Cornwall; and 4hbutg, in 
Welch ſignify equally fweet, Centum, in Latin which was 
undoubtedly pronounced kentum , is inconteſtably the ſame 
word as the Engliſh word hundred; there is but a mere ſoften- 
ing of the Co=Ko into it's aſpirate Ho. Arw, carw , garw , 
according to the different Dialects of the Welch fignify 
equally rough, Sharp, uneven ; a proof this, that words be- 
ginning with a wowel, being ſuppoſed to have an aſpirate 
along with them, took formerly a Ko, Co, or Go, or left it 
according to fancy. In North Wales they ſtill pronounce with 
the guttural Ko, what in Cornwall and South Wales, they 
equally pronounce with nothing more than the mere aſpirate; 
For example; Six, in Cornwall is Hui; in South Wales Suech; 
and in North Wales it is Au,˖,j)b: to Swell in Cornwall is uedbi, 
in South Wales 4zydho, and in North Wales 4huydo, &c . The 
Engliſh have added a guttural to a word they havein common 
with the French and Spaniards, and where both theſe keep 
but an aſpirate, To gabble in Engliſh , hablar in Spaniſh , 
and habler in French, are viſibly the ſame words, though 
they differ a little in their meanings. The Spaniards ſay 
alſo Sarriero for the French carriere, in Engliſh carrier, and ſe- 
veral others. In ſhort, do not we find, in the ancient record 
of the French hiſtory , that they have written Hilperic and Kil- 
peric, which they ſpellnow Chilperic, and pronounce Shilperic ? 
Do not we find there likewiſe ſpelt and pronounced, with a 
ſtrong guttural aſpirate , Hlotaire and Hlevis, which they now 
ſpell and pronounce Clotaire and Clovis ? There would not be 
great difficulty found in retrieving the real ancient utterance 


of that aſpirate guttural, principally before an Lo, ſince the 
D 2 inhabitants 
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inhabitants of. certain villages in the neighbourhood of St, 
Malo, ſay ſtill. at this time une Hlef, une Hloche, an Hloiſtre, 
(a key, a bell, a cloiſter,) inſtead of une Clef, une Cloche, 
un Cloitre, &c. &c, an unqueſtionable proof this of what 
I ſaid before, that the Ko „or it's weak conſort Go, is no- 
thing but the realiſation of the Ho: or, to ſpeak with more 
propriety , that the difference between Ho and Ko or Go is, 


that the former is an indeterminate articulation, and the 
latter a determinate one. 


Qutsr. Does the indeterminate articulation Ho realiſe, 


or run into any other determinate articulation, beſides it's two 
conſorts Ko and Go? 


Axs. Yes; it does into a great many more. The inde- 
terminate aſpirate Ho conducted, without any ſtoppage at the 
larynx, towards the roof of the mouth, and there termi- 
nated by a tremour or quivering, realiſes into the palatial 
Ro: conducted directly to the teeth, without any ſtopping in 
the way, it realiſes into the four dental-fibilants So, 8 Ho, 
Jo, Zo: it realiſes again into ſome others, which, for want 
of a proper character or figure in the alphabet to repreſent 
them, requiring a combination of ſeveral together with 
which I could not properly make you yet acquainted, will be 
better deferred till another opportunity bring them naturally 
in their right place and order, And in ſhort, to tell the 
truth, it realiſes into all the poſſible articulations which 
the organs of man are capable of producing, and even into 


all the /ounds ; which has given room to ſome grammarians 
to call it the mother or matrix of all the conſonants . 


QuesT, How is it poſſible for the Ho to realiſe into all 
the ſounds , 


Ans. 
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As. There is nothing ſo eaſy to conceive, ſince it is 

itſelf the principle of all ſounds; and that no ſound can be 
produced without it's aſſiſtance more or leſs ſenſible , 


QuesT , Do ſounds admit of any diſtinction? 


Ans. Ves; they are divided into two claſſes ; the inte- 
riour and the exteriour ſounds , 


QuesT . What do you mean by the interiour? 


Axs, Thoſe which, like the French à and # of the words 
La and -, are formed within the vocal tube, preciſely at 
the larynx, RT, 


QuesT. What are the exteriour ? 


Ans. Thoſe which, like the French 7, o, and # of the 
words n-, c-6-ne, and d-z, are formed in the mouth, out 
of the vocal tube, and require ſome aſſiſtance from the 
initrument within which they are formed. 


QuesT. What kind of aſſiſtance can the mouth lend 
to the vocal tube in the production of a ſound ? 


Ans. A very good one : that of lengthening the vocal 
tube by ſetting itſelf in a certain particular form for that pur- 
poſe By this artificial lengthening , the ſonorous ſtrings , 
like thoſe of any other inſtrument, admitting of a greater 
number of diviſions, become capable of producing a greater 
number of ſounds, But all thoſe ſounds, be they of what 


claſs they will, have always for firſt principle, and primum 
mobile, the Ho. | 


QuesT . 
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QovesT . What are the ſtriking characters by which I ſhall | 


be able to diſtinguiſh a found, and an articalation conſidered 
each ſingly in itfelf, and in compariſon with each other? 


Axs. Nothing fo eaſy: that is a /ound or vowel which is 
laſting and durable; and which may be perpetuated, ad infi- 
nitum, without any the leaft alteration.— That is an arti- 
culation or a conſonant which is ſudden, ſhort , tranſitory 
and inſtantaneous: which cannot be perpetuated after it 1s 


| uttered , and requires an inceſſant iteration of action to ob- 


tain the very ſame identical effect. Hence nothing ſud- 
den, ſhort, tranfitory and inftantaneous, can be a /ound-: 
nothing of a laſting and durable nature, ſuſceptible of 
being perpetuated ad infinitum, can be an articulation , 


| Such are the characters which conſtitute ſeparately each of 
| thoſe two productions of the ſonorous faculty of man, 


| and the points in which they differ , when compared to each 
| other. 


Quesr . I think I have ſeen the French i with two /pecks 
over it thus (7) and which ſome others ſpell » , reckoned by 
ſome grammarians among the con/onants, or if you pleaſe 
the articulations, as well as among the ſounds of the lan- 


guage. 


Axs . It is not long ſince they have been ſo wiſe as to 
grant it that place. But the ſame ſtroke of light which diſ- 
fipated at laſt the thick fog which had for ſo long a time 
ſtood before their eyes , and prevented their diſcovering the 
truth on the nature of this ,gure (and I may even ſay that 
found) has not yet diſſipated that which is ſtill ſpread over 
three more of the ſame nature, and of which we ſhall have an 


opportunity to take notice, when we come to treat of the 


pretended DIPHTHONGS of the French language. 
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QuesT. But; pray, how is it poſſible, in reviſing 
the characters you have juſt given me of the ſounds and 
articnlations , to conceive that tv fach diftin , oppohte and 
ſeemingly incompatible , beings as you took care to make 
them appear to me, could be thus blended one into another ? 


Ans. It ſeems very ſtrange, I muſt confeſs: and for all 
that it is the true Rate of the caſe, indeed. But it is awing 
only to the mould wherein thoſe ſounds are caſt , to the place of } 
their formation ; conſequently, this is a fate which the ex- 
tericur ſounds alone, (and all of them) are hable to; and 
which zone of the interiour can ever be. But of this another 
time: Iwill content myſelf for this inſtant to prefent you 
with a ſet of canons you defired of me at the beginning of 
our preſent converſation, and which I beg you would read 
and digeſt with a ſcrupulous and particular attention ; as, 
when we meet again, I ſhall have often occaſion to recur 
to them, as to a book of law, for the ſolution of the new 
difficulties which may ariſe . Each Canon is accompanied with 
Proofs, that you may by a ſeries of examples and demon- 
ſtrations , underſtand it the better; and never paſs to a freſh 
one without being fully convinced of the precedent. In 
ſhort, they are all connected together like the links of a 
chain, and ſo riſe one from another, that not one could be 
paſſed over, without throwing darkneſs upon the next, and 
almoſt deſtroying the whole. In taking my leave of you for 
the preſent , permit me to recommend, particularly, to your 
memory the laſt comparative characters which I gave you, as 
conſtituting and eſtabliſhing the difference of eſſence between 
conſonants and vowels, or articulations and ſounds , and which 
I ſhall repeat here, as being often to be called upon for the 
deciſion of difieulties ſimilar to that which you propoſed me laſt 
about the French dizre/ed i. Nothing of a ſudden , ſhort, 
5 tranſitory nature can be a ſound. Nothing of a laſting 
and durable nature, ſuſceptible of being perpetuated ad 
e inſinitum, can be an articulation .* And ſo much for 
T H E 
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CANONS OF CRITICISM. 


. 16 


RTICULATIONS or consonanTs alone are en- 

truſted with the meaning of words: the ſounds or vowels 

are not; or, Conſonants alone, not wowels, have a right to 
contain and convey the ſenſe of words. 


—_— O O F. 


&« Vocalium mira variatio,“ ſays Junius in his Anglo 
Saxon Grammar, ©* exemplo unius vocis, turbam ſignifican- 
tis, oſtenditur: ut, mænegeo, mxznexzo, menizeo , 
% męænigo, menizu, mænio, mamiu, mænygeo, mane- 
** geo, manigzu, mange, manixzo, menegeo, menegxo , 
*© menexu , menizeo, mentxo, menigu, menio, menuu :* 
te viginti modis.” Junius's Gram. Anglo Sax. Then after that 
example, which ſeems copious enough, he adds; In 
% dialefto Dano Saxonica , litterarum multo uberior eſt va- 
e rietas: invicem etenim mutantur,” (ſuch and ſuch) of 
which he gives an immenſely long liſt, after which he ſays, 
« Hinc factum eſt ut vocabula quzdam plures, eaſque 
“ maxime inter ſe diverſas, ſignificationes induant; cujus 
* rel illud argumentum apertiſſimum eſt quod ſubjiciam ex- 
«« emplum, Biꝶ quod & bie, byge, beg, beax, beh, 
e beah, ſcriptum reperias. Hæc pro ratione loci inter- 
% pretanda ſunt diverticulum, eme, corona, gemma , ſe ſub- 
% miffit , flectit &c.” To this example of Junius I ſhall add 


an 
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another taken from the French language among many which 
as well as in every other, may be met with in that lan- 
guage. The four articulations pr tr, variouſly intermixed 
| with /ounds or vowels, offer the fourteen following words, beſides 
the twelve perſons (fix of the conditional and fix of the future) 
which /x of theſe words, being verbs, have alſo a right to; 
making in all /eventy-txave words more, which, with the four- 
teen above mentioned, form an amount of eight, words 
conſiſting of the ſole articulations prtr, 


P-a-rt-i-r, to ſet out. P-o- rt ie-r | 
P-a-r-0j-tr-e, to appear. P-0-rt-i2-r-e 4 andre 
P- i r- a- t- · r, to pirate. Pr-e-t-e-r, to lend. 
P-i-r-a-t-e-I-7e , piracy . Pr-e-t-eu-r, a Pretor. 
P- i- r- u- t- Tr, to whirl. Pr-e-t-u-r-e , the Pretorſhip. 
P-o-rt-e-r , to carry. Pr-e-t-oi-r-e , the pretorium . 
| P-o-rt-eu-r, à carrier. Pr-&-tr-e, a prieſt, 


| to which fourteen words, by means of only doubling the laſt 
„, another (P-a-rt-e-rr-e) might again be added. 


From all this, however, let not any conſequence be 
drawn which ſhould in the leaſt be detrimental to this 
manon . Though, here, the ſounds ſeem ſo eſſential to 
the ſenſe of the words, as to ſuſfer a great alteration. from the 
ſubſtitution of one /oxnd for another, notwithſtanding the 
Canon holds good ſtill in every reſpect as before. It only 
then appears that the caſe has been this. When man firſt 
thought of contriving a method for conveying his ideas to an 
abſent perſon , he invented characters which ſtood for the 
thing itſelf, and which, moving in the mind of the abſent 
perſon the idea of the objeCt, left to him the pronounc- 
ing of the word adapted to that object. Such is ſtill the 
caſe among the Chineſe, whoſe language , never written, 
has never been brought down to this time but by tradition, 
from mouth to mouth . Such is even among us the 

| a x writing | 
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| writing of the figures 1763; which, repreſenting no parti- 
cular word, but a whole complex idea, leave to the reader 
to ſubſtitute the proper terms alloted for the expreſſion of 


that idea. And ſuch was the r1rsT effort and ſtep of the hu- 
man mind. 


The sgcoxp was to invent figures to repreſent ſpeech. 
Then man could not be ſtruck, at firſt, with any thing more 
than articulations: and it is impoſſible to expect he ſhould 
have been able to ſeparate them from ſounds, Hence is 
come the Hebrew, all conſonants without wowwels, and all 
the ſiſters of that language, the Chaldean, Syriack, Ara- 
biet, Coytick, Phenician, &c. which followed the ſame 
plan, In all thoſe languages conſonants alone were of 
the eſſence of words, and ſo little regard was paid to 
ſounds, that they had not yet the leaſt notion of attending 


to their ſhades, Such was the ſecond effort of the human 
mind , 


The THIRD was, when man, more poliſhed and of more 


delicate organs, perceived, by the preciſion of his ear, that 


there were different ſhades of thoſe ſounds : and that Spoke , 


Plague and Cuſtom, for example, when ſpoken , preſented 


to the ear ſome difference, which was not diſcovered by 
the eyes in the figures 127. When this difference of ſounds 
was firſt diſcovered, had it been natural that figures of 
the ſhape and ſize of the others, had been at once invented, 
as Houbigant would have them, to place between the other 
figures? No; it is an abſurdity to ſuppoſe it, and to expect it. 
When among us, even now, we content ourſelves every day 
with a mere little ſpeck , or ſtroke over a letter to change it 
into another. The French e, with a circumflex thus (e) 
over it, is as different a letter from the obſcure e in le, me, 
ne, te, ſe, &c. and from & called acute, with another 
accent over it from right to left, as @ is from u, and both 


a and « from 1. Notwithſtanding, we content ourſelves with 
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a ſmall mark over that e to produce that difference. There- 
fore it was natural and wiſe that the firſt diſcoverer of ſounds , 
ſhould think of no other directions, for indicating the various 
ſhades of thoſe ſounds, which the figures admitted of in 
certain caſes , but ſome ſpecks, ſuch as the Maſoretical v u 
points, placed under, above, or in the figures, as we do ſtill 
now by a cedilla under a c, (5) an accent, or a tittle over an e 
ana, ano, or an K. 


When then, will you ſay, did the vowels come to take place, 
and range themſelves among the other figures of the alphabet ? 
The place and rank they occupy now in that alphabet will tell 
you. When the harſh articulations, aſpirations and gutturali- 
ties, which ſome figures were inveſted with, and invented for, 
were ſmoothened , ſoftened and loſt. Then they went for 
ſounds or vowels, firſt ſtep: and in time were afterwards repeat- 
ed after each of the other conſonants inſtead of dots and ſpecks 
under them, ſecond ſtep. In ſhort, experience and refine- | 
ment of the modulation of the human voice, diſcovering ſtill 
more ſhades in the ſounds than the figures repreſented , and 
being ſhort of invention in cutting out and ſhaping figures 
pleaſing to the eyes, to range with uniformity among the 
other figures, man was forced to recur again to the old 
method, and call ſpecks, dots, and tittles to his aſſiſt- 
ance, as we may obſerve it practiced in theſe very days. 
Third and laſt ſtep. 


So that in time ideas and words multiplying, /oznds , or 


| vowels, indeed, lent ſome aſſiſtance, and helped to vary the 


different ideas, which might be expreſſed by the ſame con- 
comittance of articulations; becauſe it is natural for man to 
make uſe of all the reſſources which are in his power. But 
articulations did not loſe yet, however, the leaſt of their ori- 
ginal right to the eſſential ſenſe of the word in the compoſition 
of which they entered: fince, if we conſult the Greek, 
and generally all the dead and living languages, we ſhall 
SID E 2 alway 
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always obſerve that their dialects preſerve the ſame conſo- 
nants, and change but the ſounds to expreſs the ſame idea: 
and that in every language the articulation of the conſo- 
nants of every radical word is always preſerved in the deriva- 
tion of thoſe ſame words; becauſe the ſenſe depends Oy 
upon that /amene/5 of articulation , 


It is owing to that principle that the Engliſh ſay Stronger 
from Strong, pronouncing the g hard in both as in gap: and 
Stranger from Strange, in both which they pronounce it 
ſoft like ; in jaw, So the French, the Italian, and Spa- 
niard, the German and all the languages do, have done 


and muſt do, The Canon, as we ſaid, ſtands then in it's 


full force, notwithſtanding the examples pr tr and N27 
above mentioned, and ſuch ſimilar. In ſupport of this Canon, 
inſtances without number might be brought. B-a-t, for 
example, in Saxon, B-aa-t in Swediſh, B-oa-t in Engliſh , 
B-oo-t in Flemiſh, B-o-t in German, all ſignify the ſame 
thing from the CerTicx Bad a barge, a ſtiff, a ſloop, a 
veel, &C .——B-a-l, B-e-l, B-i-l, B-. J, B-w-l, in the 
ſame language, the CELT1Cx , ſignify equally Head in the 
proper ſenſe. F-a-n, F-e-n, F-i-n, F-o-n, F-u-n, | 
F-ww-n, F-y-n, ſignify again equally high , lofty , tall, &c. 

in the ſame language ..—< Sar, ſor, ſur, & Scotobrigantum 
e /eary ſunt, „ ſays Baxter, idem quod & Armeniis Xaur , 
« Perſis /cizr , Anglo-Saxonibus Sun hodierniſque Anglis 
« Dowr quod quidem ACERBUM , & figurate IRACUNDUM 
% ſonat.” (Baxt. Gloſs. Art. Sarua.) And fo thouſands 
of this kind might be collected. But as, with a little at- 
| tention , every body is capable to find them out them- 
ſelves, either in ſpeaking , reading or travelling in differ- 
ent provinces, it is enough to have pointed out here a few 
.of them , to ſerve as a guide for the diſcovery of the others of 
the ſame kind: and this is ſufficient to ſhew that ſuch 
etymologiſts are abſolutely guilty of abſurdities who, beginning 
[ Ry their liſt of commutable letters * the letter A, 
and 
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and continuing thus, in the alphabetical order, down to the 
letter Z, make a long and tedious mention of the inter- 
changeability of certain vowels together, like à into e, into 
, into . &. 


Nothing is ſo ridiculous as to treat of commutabilities 
of figures, conſidered by their ape and alphabetically. It 
is by their powers , their qualities and the various ſhades of 
ſtrength they admit of in their utterance , conſequently ſyſte- 
matically, they are to be treated of. Then /founds, or, vul- 
garly ſpeaking , vowels, will be found of very little and ſcarce 
any uſe at all. 'The reaſon, this, why antiently in the 
eaſtern languages, con/onants alone were at firſt judged to be 
the only eſſential figures to be drawn in the writing of 
words, and vowels were, as we have obſerved , left to be ſub- 
ſtituted at the reader's fancy, and indiſcriminately each of 
them for every one of the reſt, 


This Canon, and the proofs brought in ſupport of it, ſeem 
then very much in favour of the ſyſtem of the Hebrew al- 
phabet , conſidered as deſtitute of vowel figures; which left 
it intirely to the experience of the reader to ſubſtitute to 
every character (rouxia) the proper ſound which was re- 
quired according to the ſenſe inferred from the content . 


It appears that this method of leaving out the vowels 
was not even intirely left out yet among us a few centu- 
ries ago: ſince we may fee by Junius's Erymologicum Angli- | 
canum that the D. Saxons neglected to expreſs them be- 
fore the liquids, looking upon them as being abſorbed in 
thoſe figures: very likely, as I ſuppoſe, becauſe in the | 
common. way of uttering or naming theſe pretended liquids , 
in the alphabetical order , their auxiliary vowel is generally 
placed before, and that cuſtom prevailed then already in 
thoſe times. Semivocales healpꝑ-elypigendlice nonnun- 

| « quam 
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e quam abſorbent vocalem præviam, ut pote in ſe incluſam 
«yt, rpexl pro pepel, fulphar . Gothis SVIBA.“ 


C I N II. 


In an enquiry into the commutability of figures or letiers, 
(cox, if regard is to be paid to cogſenants alone, not 
to vowels; of the former nothing but the power muſt be at- 


tended to; the ape intirely laid aſide, over looked and 
neglected, 


HB O O F. 


Before attempting to trace any etymology, it is neceſſary 
to aſcertain the power of the figures in each of the ſeveral 
languages whence the root 1s to be drawn , or where the de- 
rivative is to be placed, Therefore, Firſt, Lexicographers 
of dead languages as well as of thoſe which, like the Chineſe 
or Welch, have no particular character of their own, and the 
Etymologiſts, ſhould be very careful to give at the head of each 
of their works a key of the power they have aſcribed to every fi- 
gure they make uſe of. Secondly, Thoſe, who peruſe an etymo- 
logical work, ſhould always make it their buſineſs to know, be- 
fore they open it, what countryman the author of it is: 
or elſe, it is impoſſible to make any thing of the examples 
and quotations , and to underſtand the affinity, which is in- 
tended to be ſhewed to exiſt between ſome words. Let the 
ſame word oat of the Chineſe, the Hebrew, the Arabick , 
the Iriſh , the Corniſh, the Armorick, or the Welch, be 
written by a Frenchman , a German , a Spaniard, an Italian 
| or an Engluhman : that ſame word will ſeem at firſt ſight 
| like Foe different words which have not the leaſt connexion 
| one with another. But when you know the particular power 
| which each figure bears, in the language of each of thoſe five 


ſcribes, then you may ſoon diſcover the affinity of the fi- 
| gures by the ſameneſs of utterance . | 


| | 
11 This 
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This obſervation was neceſſary to guard againſt the danger 
of miſtaking the power of certain articulatiens, ſome of 
which taking zwo figures, which, in a certain particular 
language, are endowed with a certain power, and in 
another with another, might have been conſidered as ſo 
many contradictions when repeated under other articles, 
with other figures of a known diſtin power. The Italian, 
C Ho, for example, being very different in articulation 
from the French C Ho, obliges us to range this articulation 
under two different articles, as interchanging with figures of 
two diſtin and different powers. The Italian C Ho confidered 
as endowed with the power of Ko, is found ranged with that 
figure, and it's various conſorts Co, Qo, &c. But, when 
conſidered with the power allotted to it in French, wiz. the 
Engliſh S Ho, then it muſt range again with this laſt and 
it's other conſorts So, Jo, Zo, &c. and ſo on for all other 
figures of double and various powers. 


- 


The power of figures 1s not then inherent to the figures , 
but intirely arbitrary. Hence the Italian Co before e and i is 
the repreſentative of the Engliſh CHo ande contra. Cicerone , 
cecita , cena, cibo , are pronounced like if written in Engliſh , 
chicherone , chechita , chena., chibo, according to the Engliſh 
power of ch in change, charm, chapter, &c . — On the con- 
trary the Italian C Ho correſponds with the Engliſh Ko. So che, 
chi; pecchiamo, pecchero , &c. are pronounced ke, Ii; pectiamo, 
peckero , &c. according to the Engliſh power of Ko, in keen, 
keep , key, kill, &c. and is therefore very different from 
both the French and Engliſh C Ho.—The French C Ho is 
one and the ſame thing with the Engliſh 8 Ho, the German, 
SCH , the Italian SCI. In Freneh, for example chat, chien, 
chou, cher, chef, &c. in Engliſh ade, ſhaft, ſhed, ſhip, 
irt; In German /chal, ſchach, ſcham, ſchael, ſcheit, 


ſchiff, xc. In Italian ſciatica, ſciarpa, ſcienxa, ſciolto , 


&c . begin all by the very ſame identical articulation . 


Therefore, in this caſe, the different ſhaped figures C Ho, 
S Ho 


as. a= 


_ 
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8 He, SCHo, and SCls, muſt be conſidered as being but 
one and the ſame figure or letter, ſince they are endowed , 


but with one ſame identical power, and are, in their reſpective 
language, the repreſentative of it. 


Now, if the Hebrew W, with the dot on the right ſide, 
is alſo the repreſentative of that power, there follows the 
cleareſt demonſtration that articulations, though repreſented 
as that in the four above mentioned languages, with to, three, 
and ſometimes more figures, are not for that complex arti- 
culations , but as ſimple ones as that of Po, Do, Lo, &c. 
Again, if this did not prove it, on account of the conteſtible- 
neſs of the real power of the Hebrew W, there is the power 
P Ho, in two figures which every one knows to make but 


one with the ſingle figure Fo, and which places the above 
aſſertion beyond all doubt. 


From all this, we may eaſily ſee how evidently great an 
abſurdity it is among etymologiſts to follow, as they have all 
done, the alphabetical order in treating of the commutability 
of figures. Epward Lavypy's comparative etymology which 
ſtands at the head of his Ax chROLOOGIA BriITANNICA 3 
Mr. BurrEr's Exemples des divers changemens des lettres & 
des mots ufitts dans la langue celtique ; and the ſimilar obſerva- 
tions of Dou LE PELLET1ER at the head of his Dictionnaire 
de la langue Bretonne &c . might have been infinitely more ſer- 
viceable to the learned , and thrown a great deal more light 
on the true ſyſtem of languages if, inſtead of following the 
plan they have all adopted , they had better digeſted their 
work, attended to facts, and followed the thread of the ope- 
rations of Nature in the expoſition of the commutability of 
letters. In the manner they have proceeded they have only 
added darkneſs upon darkneſs, and elucidated nothing. 


Therefore, to underſtand this Caron well, we muſt conſider, 
that as there are five organs of articulations , namely (Firſt the 


throat , 
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throat, and the lips; then the three intermediary ones the tongue, 
the palate , and the zezrh,) ſo there are but foe principal 
and diftin& ſtrong articulations Koa, Mo, Ro, So, Lo; each 
of which admits of ſeveral degrees of relaxation or weakening 
in the utterance , according to the following | 


S CG... E M E. 
— —ðrꝛðbcͥu— — — — — — 
—1.— —11I1.— 


Mo, in M-a-m-a. 


abovementioned. Whatever elſe articulation may be either 
found or diſcovered now among ſome of the dead or living, 
but unknown , languages (or even n our own) muſt abſo- 
lately fall under one of theſe five clafles as an additional de- 
F gree 


| F, in P-a-p-a 
P . = » = 
— Ho » in H-a- g. < Bo » in 248 . 
» . — . . Ir 
2 Ko 5 10 Ki- ck. = Fo » IN F- i-f- th. 8 
> CGo, in G-a-g. < . N 
| = > Vo z In V-3-v-e. = 
3 21. L IV.— 
4 a 4 2 So * in 8-0-ſs . 
by — — 
1 < < } SHo, in Sh-e, 
YN ＋ 4 Ro, in R-a-r-e, + 2 9 
YZ < 5 Jo, in J-a-g-e, Fr. 
J a > Q Lo » in ZL;-eal . 
9 ECLo, in L-a-ll, 
| Y 2 To * in T-a- t-, 
8 S Do, in D-i-d, 
3 1 2 No , in N.oo-n * 
* | — | 
1 | Now it is impoſſible to form any other articulation ſtronger 
q ; than Ko, Mo, Ro, So, Lo, are each in their reſpeQive 
1 organs: nor 1s it poſſible to form any one which ſhould take 
3% it's principle from any other cauſe or ſource than the ve 


—— CP 
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gree of relaxation: or, it muſt, at leaſt, be the product of a 
mixture and blending of #wo or three of thoſe organs together. 


_w_ 4 as. a—— 


Of the iſt kind, I mean 2s an additional degree of relaxa- 
tion of a certain particular organ, is, for example We in 
He, and ſome others which we ſhall have occaſion to men- 


tion 1n their proper places: and that Wo, is an additional 
degree of relaxation of the /abial organ. 


| 


Of the ſecond kind, I mean as a mixture or blending of 
ſeveral different organs co-operating in the formation of an 
articulation, is, for example the Hebrew, or French diz- 
reſed i, or Engliſh y in youth, and ſome others which ſhall be 
taken notice of in their turn. This i or y} which, under 
three different ſhapes or exteriour appearances, is but one 

and the very ſame identical power, is formed by the mutual 
aſhſtance and co-operation of the throat, the tongue, and the 
| teeth altogether ,. and ranges, notwithſtanding , under Ko as 
an additional degree of relaxation, or ſoftening of that guttu- 
{ ral, after it has been ſunk as low as the aſpirate Ho . 


$ Conſequently, it is eaſy , at the very firſt inſpection of the 
above Scheme, to remain convinced of the many abſurdities 
| which muſt abſolutely follow from conſidering the altera- 
| tions which words have hitherto undergone, and do 
ſtill every day continue. to undergo, ſo unſyſtematically as 
to neglect, as is too much done, the power of the figures 
Cha) and attend to nothing but their ſhape. Should 
we conſider for a moment that this ſhape, intirely arbitrary, 
erroneouſly admits ſometimes of tas or three different cuts or 

Forms to expreſs but one and the ſame power; while two or 

| three different fowers have often but one fngle form between 

| them to appear in alternately , we ſhould ſoon find how this 

| inconveniency muſt abſolutely bring the ſame word to our 

view ſeveral times as undergoing ſeveral alterations, when it 

. 1 undergoes none, and deprive us of being acquainted with 


4 
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| 


the real alterations of another , when it undergoes many ; the 
fatal and deceitful conſequence of paying regard to the alpha- 
betical order only in the enumeration of various interchanges 
| of figures in words. 


That the Ko, therefore, which is a guttural, ſhould change 


into a Po, which is a labial, as it is found among the Greeks , } 


who uſed to ſay x, and ug, (,v) oro Prey 00005 GUAN 
tus, &c , and among the Latins who borrowed from the Greek 
their lupus from Avxo; and /polium from oxvM0y; or, that this ſame 
Ko ſhould be found moving into a To, a lingua-dental, as 


when the ſame Greeks ſaid xers and woxa (when) aMnore and 


anne (el/ewhere) and the Latin guis from vis: that this Ko, 
in ſhort, ſhould change into many more of this kind, I 
ſhall willingly admit, and find even, in running over all 
ſuch and the like liſts, a pleaſure proportioned to the vaſt 
erudition contained in ſo curious a collection, ſo elaborate 
an enquiry But when I ſee CH mentioned as changing 
into J, as in Ba-ch-oll, or Ba-j-oll, for the net her jaw of a 
horſe ; or into 8, as in Dour Ch-ach or Dour S. ach for a fag- 
nating water ; or into G as in Y-ch or I- g-en for an Ox, &c. 
muſt I not firſt be acquainted with what power I am to conſi- 


der thoſe converting figures as being inveſted, beforeT | 


can form any judgment of the pretended interchangeability | 
offered to my conſideration , and to the enlargement of my 
learned ſtores ? 


If I am not made acquainted with thoſe powers, but left 
intirely to my own free choice, or to the mere chance of 
taking them as it will happen, it is plain, that in the firſt 
inſtance given, of the words Ba-ch-oll and Ba-j-oll compared 


together, there will appear to me no interchangeability at | 


all, between ch and 7, if I happen to give the CH the pro- 
nunciation of the Engliſh SHo. Then I can certainly find 
no other difference , between thoſe two powers , but the mere 
weakening 8 a. ſtrong fibilant into a weaker one, comparatively 

F 2 ſimilar | 
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ſimilar to that of the Fo into Vo in the words Wige and 
Wi-v-es, Kni-f-e and Kni-v-es, &c. It will again be juſt 
| the ſame if I come to compare the other inſtance of Doar 
Ch-ach with Dour S-ach. 


If, afterwards, I ſhould happen to pronounce the next 
propoſed C H as a Ko, then I ſhall find again no more inter- 
changeability between t and the Go, when compared toge- 
ther in the words Y-ch and I-g-en, than I found between z? 
and the Jo and So in the other words; becauſe CH Ko, is to 


Go, what So is to C H=S Ho, and CH =S Ho, wo Jo; To to 
Do; Po to Bo; Fo to Vo; &c. 


But; if, on the eontrary, I begin at firſt to aſcribe to 
| CH the power Ko, when 1 compare them together in the 
words Ba-ch oll and Ba-j-oll, Dowr Ch ach and Dour S-ach, 
and then that of SHo Gy Y-ch and I-g-en, then I allow there 
being a real interchange of figures in the quoted words, be- 
cauſe I find a real one of powers; ſince it preſents to my ears 
a guttural changed into a fbilart in the two firſt quoted a 
and a fibilant into a guttural in Y-ch and I-g-en. 


There is then no truſting to the ape and form of the fi- 
| gures , for judging adequately of their real interchangeability 
between each other. So far from it, that ſometimes the 
more ſtriking and widely diſtant, one from the other, two 
figures, propoſed as being interchangeable together, will 
appear to the eyes, the leſs they will be ſo to the ears, and 
in reality : nay , they may even be both the very ſame iden- 
tical powers, As an inſtance of this kind, the French C H 
and Engliſh 8 H might be brought here. For thoſe who 
would not be acquainted with the reſpective powers of thoſe 
figures, and who would follow the mechanical and illiterate 
train of an alphabetical liſ of interchangeable letters ,, there 
would be, without doubt, a fine play in offering in it's turn 
to publick inſpection that amazing interchangeability in the 
words 


| words Ch-agrin and Sh-agreen for the name of a certain ſea- 


| 
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fiſh-ſkin ; Ch-amois and Sh-amois for a certain other ſkin of 
a ſort of wild goat, &c. Notwithſtanding, the truth is, 
that there is not any interchangeability at all in thoſe words ; 
becauſe the power of the French C Ho is identically the 
ſame with that of the Engliſh SHo; and that the Engliſh 
having borrowed thoſe two expreſſions by hearing, have 
repreſented the French method of articulating them after 
their own way of painting on paper the powers with which 
each of theſe French words is compoſed. 


Had the Engliſh borrowed theſe words from books by 
reading , they would undoubtedly have ſpelled them like 
the French , but then they would have altered the pronun- 
ciation, and articulated ch-agriz , ch-amors juſt as they do 
their own CH in ch-ange, ch. in, ch arm, &C. as the Ita- 
lians pronounce their c before an e or an i (cecità) or as the 
French would articulate rch-amoir, tch-azrin had they any 
ſuch orthography in their language. | 


By all the foregoing obſervations it is hoped this ſecond ||| 
Canon has been brought to the greateſt degree of ſelf-evi- - 
dence: and that the whole, I mean, both the Canon itſelf 
and the obſervations made upon it, will ſerve as a charge to 
future Etymoligiſts to regulate their conduct in etymolo- 
gical performances : and a caution to the peruſers of thoſe 
ſorts of literary productions, to prevent them from wander- 
ing in thoſe dreadful pEDALS, and guide their Reps in the 
paths of TRUTH. | 


T Ii. 


Conſenants and wowels z or, to ſpeak with more pro- 
priety , articulations and ſounds , like flowers in Botany, 
have each a particular conſtituent character, as elements, 


which may be deſcribed thus; — A vowzr is a ſmooth , | 
| even, 
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even , continued, uninterrupted , and laſting or durable 
found ; like that which, for example, comes from the 
pipe of an organ. — A ConsSoxANT is a quick, ſhort, 
ſudden , tranſitory and inſtantaneous effort or action of an 


orgauick ſpring ; like that, for example, of the knocking |Þ 
of a hammer upon an anvil. — Such are what may be 


called the reſpective conſtituent characters of each of them. 
Whence may be drawn the following diſcriminative ones . — 
iſt, That cannot be deemed a found which is of a ſhort, 
ſudden, tranſitory ,. and inſtantaneous nature. — 24,. That, 
conſequently , cannot be deemed a conſonant, which is of a 


ſmooth, even, continued, uninterrupted, and durable 
nature. 


„ if 

This Canon is of ſuch a fort as to require no other 
Proof than the repeated trials of each element, which every 
reader may make himſelf . iſt, ſeparately as a, #, i, o, «; 
and mo, po, bo, fo, vo, &c- and then conjointly in ſylla- 
bles as in ba, nẽ, fa-ve-ri, &c. By means of which trial, 
the figures a, &, i, 0, , will be found ſuſceptible of an 
infinite durability, the figures mo, po, bo, fo, vo, not; 
and in ſhort, part of the ſyllables bu, n#, fa-ve-ri, alſo ſuſ- 
ceptible of that ſame infinite duration, and part not. 
Theſe Canons being intended to be gradually conducive to 
certain truths hereafter to be diſcovered, and hitherto too 
little attended to, if not even totally unknown , we cannot be 
allowed, and it is not even at all neceſſary, to dive here any 
deeper than preciſely what has juſt been expoſed as a founda- 


tion, for what is to be in time grounded upon this Canon's 
principles, and the Promi of it. 
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Beſides- the conſtituent characters, 25 an element, which 
we have juſt ſeen aſcribed to wowels or ſounds; theſe 
1 abide again by another ſtricture, or diſtinction, which 
| makes of them two different claſſes drawn from the mould 
in which they arecaſt, from the place whence they take their 
| birth , to which they are indebted for their formation and 
exiſtence. And they are either interiour or exteriour : and 
conſequently permanent or mutable. Permanency belongs to 
the interiour : Mautableneſi to the exterior. 


This diſtinction of the wowwels or ſounds into interiour and 
exteriour, drawing after it, as a neceſſary conſequence, the 
other diſtinction of permanency as an affection of the former, 
and mutableneſ5 as an affection of the latter, deſerves the more 
| particular attention. 


By interiour ſounds are meant thoſe which are formed when 
the mouth ſtands full open, and conſequently in the trachea. 
Thoſe founds are many in French, but we cannot yet ſpeak 
of any except à of pale (pale) and ? of ac (born). They are 
ſaid to be permanent, becauſe they cannot change their na- 
ture of ſound into any thing elſe, as we are going to ſee that 
| ſome others can, and do. This permanency, which affects 
them ſo particularly, is owing to the ſtiffneſs of the organ 
| (the trachea or vocal tube) which produces them, and which 
| cannot paſs ſo ſuddenly, as the parts of the mouth, from 
one form into another. When the trachea changes it's form 
to produce another ſound, there is a full ſtop of ſound, a ſilence, 
| and an interval between the production of one ſound, and 
| the production of another ſound ; becauſe the action, which || 
procures the form productive of a certain particular ſound, | 

| muſt 
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muſt abſolutely precede * that ſound, ſo as to be perfectly 
ended befare ' the ſound becomes audible; or elſe the pro- 
duct would be no more a found, but a real articulation . 
Hence the permanenty , which is the peculiar characteriſtick 
of interiour ſounds, intirely owing to the difficulty and 
ſtiffneſs — the mobility of the organ of thoſe 
ſounds , 


By the exteriour ſounds are meant thoſe which are formed 
in the mouth and with it's aſſiſtance; that is to ſay, which re- 
quire that the mouth, and ſometimes all the parts contained 
in it, ſhould place themſelves in a certain particular form, 
that that ſound, called exteriour, might be heard. Theſe 
| /ounds are alſo many in French, We ſhall ſpeak however here 
but of the three following i of ni (neither) o of Dime (a 
Dome), and « of uu (naked), They require a particular 
form of the mouth, becauſe the vocal tube not admitting, 
in it's own length, of the number of diviſions ſufficient 
and neceſſary for the productions of thoſe particular founds ; 
the mouth , in contraQting itſelf in all it's capaciouſneſs , ſo 
as to form a kind of new pipe, as it were, mortiſed on the top 
of the other, and the length of which meafures from the palate 
to the extremity of the lips, procures, by that additional 
length, the facility of making the. proper diviſions neceſ- 
ſary to be productive of the deſired ſounds. 80 f of xi is a 
palato dental, o of Dime and u of nu are two labial: . + 


Theſe ſounds are ſaid to be mutable ; becauſe they often 
change their nature of a/owezs or ,/oands, into that of con- 


ſenants or articulat ions: and that mutablene/e, which ſo | 
particularly affects and charaQerifes them, is owing to the | 
natural aptitude of their artificial organ (the mouth) to alter | 


it's form or poſition , and to drop into another form with a 


K 


— 


— 


See p, It, 21 
peculiar 


— 
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peculiar quickneſs and ſuddenneſs, which the other organ 
(the trachea) is not capable of. 


Now it follows, that if a /ound be the fruit and reſult of 
form and poſition * ; and an articulation the fruit and reſult 
of action only + in any organ; ſuch as might be a /ound to 
all intent-and purpoſes, if the organ-producer kept and 
perſiſted in it's actual form and poſition , muſt turn to be a real 
articulation to all intent and purpoſes likewiſe, if, as ſoon as 
that ſound is hatched, the org an - producer of it paſs ſuddenly 


| to another form or poſtica , and keep this laſt ſucceeding one | 
| by preference te the precedent, 


This is what has at laſt been lately found out, with reſpeg 
to the French 7, when attended with a diæreſis over it, thus (i). 
| For a long while that 7. had gone for making part of a 
| diphthong in ſeveral ſyllables, ſuch as Pa-i-en, A-zeul, 
| Fa-7-ance, &c. But this falſe ſyſtem , juſtly exploded by one 
| of our Academicians, Mr. Duclos, in his remarks on the 
| Grammaire Ginirale & Raiſonte of MM. de Port Rola“, 
meets no longer now with any advocate except among the moſt 
illiterate. It is only pity this learned author has not carried 
this diſcovery of his as far as it could go, and ſhewn the 
conſiſtency and ſolidity of his plan better, than to give us, ten 
pages afterwards, 2 liſt of diphthongs „for the moſt part com- 
poſed of the very ſame identical i, though he did not know 
it again in other words. We hope we ſhall have ſoon an 
opportunity of t.ewing him, that there is not one ſingle diph- | 
thong to be found in the F rench language , atleaſt where they 
generally are thought to be; nor, ot courſe, in any of the ex- | 
amples he has quoted : and that if there be any to be found in 
the French language, it may perhaps where, like in Engliſh |} 
they always have leſs been ſuſpected to exiſt, till a very in- 
2 t gentleman whom [ ſhall ſoon have occaſion to name, 
1 See p. 10, See ibid, * 
t The real author of A: Introduction to the At of Reading with Ene gy a'd 


Prefriety, under the name of Jobn Rice, and which, in the introduction to 
ancther work now under my eyes, he juſtly claims back. 


pointed | 


ꝗ—— 
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| pointed them out ro me in Engliſh, and, by that mean, 
ſtarted up the firſt hint in my mind, with reſpect to the French. 


Bat all this requiring ſome previous notions, which have 
not yet occurred to us, and which we are not of cougſe ſup- 
poſed to be yet policfica of, we mult delay it a little longer, 
and conclude only by this ſhort remark : namely, That it is 
therefore owing to this peculiar aptitude of the artificial organ 
(the mouth) of the three abovementioned ſounds z,'o, , and 
ſuch like, if there be any, to paſs ſuddenly from one form 
into another, that mutablene/s becomes a character parti- 
cularly annexed to thoſe exteriour ſounds, To this is likewiſe 
| owing that melting one into another , like the animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms, „of the conſonants with the ſounds , as afore 
remaiked and mentioned: ſince merely from, and according 
to, circumitances , one and the ſame thing may appear un- 
der theſe two ſo diſlinct forms and characters. 


EE 1 N 0 3 v. 


* 


Beſides the conſtituent characters, as an element, which 1 
have juſt been defcribed, ( Car. III.) in ſpeaking of | 
 conlonants or articulations; theſe, like the wowels, admit 
' alſo of another particular diſtinction, into various ſpecies or 
qualities, totally diſtin and different. And that diſt inction, 
which parallels with that mentioned in the above Can. IV. 
in ſpeaking of wowels, is alſo drawn from the nature of the 
immediate principle from which they ariſe, vi. the organ 
which produces them, Now, the elaſtic power of each organ 
being capable (almoſt ad i. funitum) of acting with various de- 
grees of ſnarpneſs, produces various kinds of articulations , 


of various degrees of ſtrength, though of the ſame quality. 4 
So that conſorants of each quality, from the Harpeſt to the | 
Ive. Ae play of their reſpective organick ſpring ,: admit of ſi- 

hilar and proportionable degrees of ſtrength and relaxation : : 
fome many; ſome few; ſome none. 3 


e pr. 


* 
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capable of producing , oy only; wiz. '"Ho=Ko, Mo, 
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If we place the diſtinction, here propoſed concerning arti- 
culaſons, in a parallel with that juſt mentioned concerning 
ſounds , we ſhall find, from the compariſon, that the king- 
dom of conſonants ſinks and diſſolves inſenſibly into that 
of wowels, in the ſame progreſſive manner as the kingdom 
of vowel: riſes by imperceptible degrees to that of con/Jenants . 


The point where the ſounds paſs and melt into articulations 
is DOUBLE; 1ſt, at the palate, through the 5, when become 7o : 
and at the lips, through oz, o, and u, when theſe begin any 
ſyllable in which they are followed by another /oznd or 
vowel, Ex. A-Teul, Fa-/ance, Pa-len: OU-ais, OU-eſt, 
OU-i; O-acco, O-irrer, O-iſtre, O- indre: h-Uee, 
h-Uile, h-Uis, h-Uit, h-Uitre, 


The point where the  articulations ſink and. diſſolve. into 
ſounds is one only; at the throat, through the amphibious 
Ho, in undergoing the following gradations Ho, Ko, Go, 
Ho, Io, ILLo. That is to ſay, the hard breathing, or 
aſpirate, Ho, realiſes into the guttural Ko, wich ſoftens 
into Go, which ſoftens too, or returns again, into Ho; which 
breathing Ho, carried ſharply to the top of the palate, be- 
comes the ,, and ſoon the articulation io, which by an 
intruſion of the tongue, ſtrengthens or hardens into i/lo, with 
which it interchanges, as Po and Bo, To and Do, and ſo 
many gothers are found to do. See, hereafter, the Exper 1- 
CATION of the MzchANIcCAL and RATIONAL AlrRHA- 


| BET of the Frxency Lancvuace under the ſame articles, 


where all the objections and anſwers are fairly exhibited . 


Here no objection is ſuppoſed ; and every thing is delivered in 
the ip/e dixit way. 


This Canon is alſo deſigned to aſcertain the reduction 
of all the 2 conſonants , or articulations , which Man is 


| the organ which produces them, according to the following 
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Ro, So, Le, of which all the others, known or unknown, 
can never be but ſoftenings or relaxations of the elaſticity of 


SCHEME containing all the real articulations of the French 


language, in their French dreſs or ſhape y+that is to ſay, after 
the manner they are found drawn up or combined in that | 


language . 
J 
| IRS Wy s 5g 
3 . 
5 Ho, (by ue) in H te. = ( H==Mo, in Mort. 
2 HozzKo, in Cas, Co-eur, 5 Po 1 in P. art. 
4 E-cu- eil, gu-el, gu i. * * uw S Wo. 
S Go, in G-are, gu-eres, 2 Fo , "” Face. bY 
DO gu- ide. < 1 5 
* Ho, of Hate me Vo . in Pa. 2 | 
C To, inPa-7en, Ling. Pal. . god in on SED 
. . N 0 0 2 int. 
2 * 8 3 2 Us, is hU-it, 
; — — — „ e «4, þ 4 , 
| b f | * — Iv. — 
5 2 1 in S. art, Ce- li 
. 2 I @CHo, in Cb-ant. 
1 2 3 5 Jo» in Jeu, g ne. 
N 8 | K Z, in Ze, de. Gir. 
| — -B- — 
N | — V. 
1 cu, in Lit. 
N E To 5 in Trort . 
« Do » in D-ort , 
| 8 No, - in Mord. 
| - Se, inf-GN:al, 


- 


By this Scheme may be difcovered at one view the whole 
ſyſtem of human voice in reſpect to it's articulating ability, 
| power ,. or qualification. The chief gl articulation Ko 


cannot 


Ls 
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cannot admit, as we fee, of more than four relaxations : 
the chief labial articulation Mo admits of feven: the 
palatial Ro admits of none : the chief dental So admits of 
| three, and the chief lingua-dental Lo admits of four: all 
| this in the French language I mean; for with reſpect to other 
languages, ſuch as have here many relaxations may have but 


few in another, and ſuch as have few, many. 


4 
| & 4-0-2; 


No ſound whatever is, or can be, abſolutely devoid of 
any aſpiration at all; it is always more or leſs ſenſible, and 
may, at all times, be diſcovered by a ſcrupulons attention. 


1 —— 


1 Perhaps it would not be thought amiſs to obſerve here, before proceeding 
any farther, that many people have been of epinion that the Ls was to the 
Ro, what the Bois to the Po, and the Do to the To; that is to ſay it's weak. 
But this is an error which took it's riſe from the ſuſceptibility thoſe two figures 
Ro and Lo, which they call /iguids, are impregnated with, of coaleſcing 
with the other ſorts of conſonants which they call mutet, and forming but one 


and brave, &c,. They did not conſider that a fimilarity of diſpoſition or apti- 
tude in the uſe of certain fguren, or even their poſſible and practical inter- 
changeability cannot be deemed a ſufficient ground to entitle chem to any 


ety , the weał or the ſtrong one of another, it is neceſſary they ſhould be at leaſt 
of the ſame tribe, that is to ſay the product of the ſame organ; though even 
then it will not always be found ſufffcient . This, as plainly appears from 
the ScuzME, is far from being the eaſe between Re and Lo, There might 
have been more propriety. to give the Io to the Ro for it's weak, as they are 
really both of the ſame tribe and family , the product of the ſame organ. Per- 
haps even to do right, I ſhould have placed them ſo z for, they are in principle 
the very ſame thing, a ſharp an acute carrying of the air from the zrachea to 
the roof of the mouth, but with this differente, that the one (the Is) is fim-, 
ple, ſteady, continuate and ſmooth; the other (the Ro) is rough, broken 
and interrupted by a continual tremor and quavering , And if I have, notwith- 
ſtanding, placed them not under one another, it is becauſe the e, 
the interchangeability of Ho, Io, ILLo, are almoſt innumerable , while 
| thoſe of Ro and Io are but very few z whoever finds any difficulty in the ut 
terance of the Ro, making inftantly uſe of the Ho, as I ſhall have occafion 
to prove by repea ed experiences. PRO OF. 
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mixt articulation with them in the ſame ſyllable, as in crave and clay, Blade 


kindred. t and that in order that ary io figures might be termed with propri- | 
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| A. a = of this c may be conſidered all thoſe 
words, which, i in every language, are found beginning indiſ- 
| eriminately 'with either 'a mere found, or with Ho, Ko, 
Ge; as well as thoſe, which, in one language, are found be- 
ginning with a found only, and in another , with either of the 
convertible articulationt Ho or Ko, Go, ILLo Io, So. &c. 
Of which we ſhall bring a few examples. 


ue EIS 


— Ho=Ko left ut— — Ho=Ko — 


bags , (a ſtag) ahence Cerwus . 
«79, (ſin, error) from ROT. 


„ 


ese and Tile» gaudium , deleFatio . 
now d.. yn9 IL a 
| 1 90jaces ue fun tim ; Gaudeo. 


dxtardg, (Ocean) from M, circinus, circulus, ambitus &C, 
Uncus | 2 ; 


8 7% rg Þ + | from Mn 

1 48 

oo ad oh ole) | From 7 omni 

vac : _ evhence Hyades . 

Hyems (winter) HY —_ . th ader Fegilie, =P . 

8 e + * 7 75 

Cornu. 
| Corne. Fr. 

Ape, Afro; and Rep; , 40; Agnus. 

Habler (to tell ſtories) and Gabble. 

When 
Who 

Whom 

What 
Whoſe lah 1 
8 Hymnugs--. , — 8 8 When 


; 
1 3 ry 
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Whenthe throat, which is the organ of the articulations Ho, 
Ko, Go finds any difficulty in the 'utterance of them , the 
lips generally are employed to ſupply it's defect; hence the 
ſubſtitution of the Vo to the Ho=Ko, Go, as we find 
it in the following examples. ; 


— Ho=Koe Supplied by — Ho=Vo— 
2.0 TE | 7 Vides . 
is IP „ . \' * Fes f 
3 epag 146 V, e/per . 
oog | Vinum. 
55 | | _— 
Evelog ö X | Venetus. 
i rot. Lis. 
t i? 3a Feſeor. 
Be, Venter. 


and ſometimes a mere ſibilation through the teeth is uſed , to 
which we are owing for the following examples . 


0 1 * | | | . | 
H. E leſt out. —He= Te expreſſed — | 


— 
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To ſuch liſts, which might be enlarged infinitely, may be 
added , as a farther y OOr of every wowe! or /eand bearing 
naturally an aſpiration , without having the fign of it really 
| painted and expreſſed before it , the words one, onzitme , oui 
and un, which, though beginning with a vowel, admit not in 
French of any eliſion before them as all ſuch other words 
of that language do. So we ſay le onze de Juillet, and not 
Ponze de Juillet, which would be intolerable; Je onzi#me 
jour, la onzifme Semaine; not Ponzi#me jour, Ponzi#me 
Semaine; donner au onzieme , not a Ponzitme; dire tout 
enſemble Js out & le non, not Poui & le non; ſe quereller 
pour un ous, pour un non, &c. in which laſt example the » of 
un ſounds no more upon oui than it does upon pain, bien, 
livre , theval; a ſtrong proof of the aſpiration which the oz 
of out Carries along with itſelf . The u of une carries 
| alſo an afpiration , and does not ſuffer the ſound of the pre- 
cedent conſonant in this phraſe, ſur les une heure apres midi 
in which the s of les does not ſtrike upon use as it does 
in les animaux, Its oreilles, bes icreviſer and all ſuch other 
| words of the language; but, on the contrary, keeps faſt to 
the precedent e before that ane, as it would do before any 
| conſonant, ſuch as ler pains, les biens, les livres, les Che- 
| vaux, &. and as it does before the aſpirated Ho of Heros, 
| when we ſay les Hiros d Homire & de Virgile. 


VN. B. We ſhall explain in another place the cauſe of that 
II apparent irregularity in the pronunciation of the language, 
which has it's principles and cauſes as invariable and as cer- 
tain as a propoſition of EUCLID, though not perceivable to 
| thoſe, who, inſtead of unfolding a language, and going to the 
heart of it, conſidered it only outwardly round the bark. 
| Here we merely fhew the fas which eſtabliſh the Canon; 
| when we give the rules of the pronunciation we ſhall ex- 
plain the cagſe it is owing to, which makes it ſo and fo in 
| ſuch and ſuch caſes, and in thoſe caſes only; and which 
1 | | WR 


— 


r 
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of courſe muſt prevent it from - continuing in that ſtate as 
ſoon as the cauſe ceaſes to exiſt which forced it into it; 
becauſe of that well known ax10M , deficiente canſ@ , tolli- 
tur elfectus - 


. VII. 
The aſpirate Ho, and the Ko are both, inconteſtably, 


commutible articulations. 


28:02; 


The Proors , which this Canon may require have been 
ſo largely expatiated upon from the bottom of p. 14. to the 
end of p. 20, and in particular in p. 18 and 19, that nothing 
more can be ſaid on that ſubje& without its being a cold re- 
petition of what has been ſaid at that place of the ſecond 
lecture; therefore, we take the liberty there to refer the rea- 
der, while we ſhall ſet down a few examples more of the 
identity of the Ho and Ko, and their reſpective commu- 
tability , 


es At. "8 
Ko a Ho 
Reciprocally commutable in Celtic. 

Kan and Han , white . 
Koed and Hoed , avood . 
Koh and Hoh, old. 
Kae and Hae, hedge . 
Kergat and Hergat , ſhell. 
Kymnus and Hymnus, Hymn. 
Karw and Harw , rapid, 
&c. | &c. l &c. &c, | 


.o CANON VII. 


& ANDY STS DF THE 


JFF VIII. 
Ko, Co, CHo, CU, Qa, and QUo are endowed 


with only one identical power : and are but the ſame arti- 
culation under ſix different ſhapes or forms. 


P R O O F.. 


Ko. The articulation of this figure is ſo generally known 
that it ſcarcely needs any illuſtration ; ſince it is the figure 
by which in almoſt all nations the learned aſcertain the 
power of other figures; which, ſuch as C, G, and CH, 
among the modern European languages, are ſo errone- 
ouſly inveſted with two oppoſite qualities. This figure, 
of Greek origin and extraction, is of an inconteſted power, 
becauſe it has not been admitted in the genuine French or 
Spaniſh words , and has been intirely expelled from the Italian 
language; therefore, left to the Saxon, the Dutch, 
the German, and all thoſe other northern and uncouth 
languages, which are generally ſpoken in the throat, it has 
preſerved it's original power of the Greek Kari whence it is 
derived. It's power is aſcertained in French by the word 
Kyrielle* , (the only one in the whole language in which it 
is employed;) in Engliſh by the words Kaw, Keck, Kick, 
and Koned (an old Engliſh word for new); and in Greek, 
by the words Ka; (S) Ki (jubeo) Kyx, for », ix (H ex) 
KiAixiov ( cilicium) Kopn (virgo) Kupos (autoritas) and Kuxvw 


( * 


Co. This figure, which holds in rank the place of the 
Hebrew a and Greek T, and in power that of the Hebrew 5 
and Greek K, bears generally /2vo different articulations in 


—_—_— 


3 This word ſignifies a long and tedious liſt , enumeration &c, 


— 
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the modern European languages, ſuch as the French, the 
Italian , the Spaniſh , the German, and the Engliſh ; namely, 
a hard and a /oft one. The hard beforea, o, u, is the 
known power of Ko: the ſoft, before e and 7, that of So in 
French, Spaniſh, and Engliſh, that of T So in German, 
that of the Engliſh CHo in Italian : all which, as may be 
perceived, partake of the ſibilation more or leſs pure, while 
the other articulation (the hard) is univerſally , in all thoſe 
languages, the clear guttural Ko. 


The Latins, who ſeem to have borrowed the ſhape of this 
figure from the old Greek capital Ziyua, the remain of 
of which (C) is ſtill found and uſed to this day among the 
ſmall letters, knew no other power of this letter but the 
hard one, as we may eaſily be convinced, if we compare 
together all their words drawn from the Greek, ſpelled with 
a K, which they ſpell with their C, and thoſe ſpelled with 
a E, with their 8. It will appear ſtill more unqueſtionable, if 
we conſider ſuch verbs as capio, cado, dico, creſco , and the 
like, which, in the run of their inflections by tenſes and 
perſons, are found changing their a and o, into e and 2, 
as occaſion and analogy may require for the ſenſe, wri- 
ting cepi, cecidi, dices, creſcimus, &c. which it would be 
the greateſt of abſurdities to fancy they pronounced ſoft in 
theſe laſt circumſtances, after having pronounced the ſame 
C's hard in the others. How could we imagine that the 
Latin language, in a time when the ear was ſtill the greateſt 
and only guide for directing the underſtanding , could have |} .. 
ſuffered the mixture of the articulations, dico, diffs, diftt , 
diſimus, diſitis dicunt , and ſo on in every ſimilar circum- 
ſtance, while all the modern (except the Engliſh , who leave 
| it all to be gueſſed by the reader) take ſo much pains to fix 
and determine, to the ſight, upon paper, the preſervation of 
the radical power of their articulative figures in their deriva- 


tives, as pure as it ſtands in their roots? 
H 2 The 
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The Italian, in pacificare , exhibit two C's with the two 
diſtinct powers; the firſt %%, the ſecond hard, The firſt 
preſerves it's natural ſhape through the whole ſet of in- 
flections, without any alteration, becauſe, fo far recluſe in the 
word, the alterations of the inflections, which analogy requires 
for expreſſing the ſenſe of the accidental and acceſſary ideas 
of time and perſons , cannot reach it. But the other, if care 
were not taken to prevent it, would, by the ſeveral ſub- 
ſtitutions of thoſe various inflections, loſe it's hardneſs, 
and aſſume the ſoftneſs of it's anteriour companion, which 
would be totally detrimental to the mean ſenſe or principal 
idea of the verb. Therefore a Ho is called in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, and placed between the c and the e, or 7, to pre- 
vent the retro- active deſtructive virtue of thoſe two worvels 
upon it, and preſerve it's original and radical power. So 
they ſay, pacifico, pacifichi (not pacifici) pacifica ; 
pacifichiamo, (not pacificiamo) pacificate, pacificano ; 
pacifichi, pacifichi, pacifichi , pacifichiamo, pacifichiate , 
pacifichino ; pacifichero, pacificheral, &c, pacificherei, 
pacifichereſh , &c, &c. 


So the Spaniards do with the cof their verbs in car, ſuch 
as fabricar , multiplicar, falfificar , ſecar, embarcar, &c. 
which they change into gu in fimilar circumſtances , writ- 
ing in the preterperfet, ſegue (not ſece) ſecafte, ſec6; 
ſecamos , ſecaſteis, ſacaron; and in the ſubjon#ive's. pre- 
ſent tenſe ſegue, ſegues, ſegue; ſeguẽmos, ſeguẽis, ſeguen, 
not ſece, ſeces, &c. 

So do the French, as we ſhall have occaſion to take notice 
of in it's proper place, &c. 


Now , how would it be poflible to ſee this invariable and 
abſolutely neceſſary, unavoidable, and conſtitutional pre- 
ſervation of the articulation of the radicals ſo carefully at- 


tended 


 _— 
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tended to, and effectually preſerved in all languages, and 
not to admit of the ſame in Latin? Without enlarging then 
any more on this ſubject, which we leave to the candid, 
judicious and impartial reader's reflections to expatiate him- 
ſelf upon, we ſhall then conſider this ſyſtem of the Latin 
C (and even G) being inveſted with no other power but 
the hard before a, e, 7, o, , indiſcriminately, as 
ſufficiently eyinced, and granted; and proceed accord- 


ingly . 


_ CHo. This figure is nothing more but the aſpirate Ko. 
It's real and proper articulation is found in the German 
language in the words Ich, (I) Sich (one's ſelf) Bericht 
(advice) Greulich (dreadful) and the like . This articulation 
implies a great deal of the guttural, ſince, when there follows 
a ſound after it as in Mancherley fprachen reden, (to ſpeak 
ſeveral languages ,) there is a ſtrong and audible afpira- 
tion Ho to be.placed between the Ko and the ſaid ſound , and 
which muſt be practiſed with as much quickneſs as the To 
and Ro are uttered after a So in ſuch words as Strong, 
Strange, Str, &c, The articulation of that CHo is again 
found in the Hebrew N and the Greek X. But the modern 
polite languages, ſome of which, like the French, pre- 
ſerve it for the ſake of etymology only, and ſome, like 
the Italian, to prevent the ſoftening of a c or g before e and 
7, in a derivative coming from a root ina, o, or 2, have 
intirely dropt that ſtrong and diſagreeable aſpiration, and | 
content themſelves with giving the C Ho the fimple and well 
known articulation of a mere Ko. | 


CUs, Qs and QUo. The figure Q, drawn in ſmall 
character, thus 2, is inconteſtably in ſhape, form, and power 
the Hebrew Þ turned the modern way of writing from left 
to right, The U, which generally follows it, proves quite 
uſeleſs to it in French , except in a dozen of words, or there- 
abouts , which we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of in their 


proper 
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proper place. But is it as little uſeful to it in the other lan- 


guages? That is a nice queſtion which cannot be eaſily de- 
termined , 


After a cloſe inquiry into the real power which the figures 
C, CU, Q and QU enjoyed among the Latins, and 
whether the U was then uttered after them or dropt, it re- 
ſults, that it is a moſt difficult taſk to ſettle that Problem, if 
not quite an impoſſible thing. If you conſult but one cri- 
tic, the caſe will ſeem very eaſy without doubt. You 
have only to authoriſe yourſelf with his name and opinion, 
and, with the ſupport of his examples, the difficulty will 
appear quite vaniſhed. But if you read them all, as every 
one thought proper to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a private op1- 
nion of his own, to render himſelf ons in the republick of 
letters, then you find a great difficulty to determine between 
them who is on the right ſide of the queſtion. The beſt way, 
therefore, in ſuch circumſtances as theſe , would be, I think, 
to take down faithfully all the paſſages and authorities of an- 
cient authors, ſuch as you find them quoted by each party , 
and after having thus ſtated the caſe to the beſt of your 
power, and ſupported the different opinions by their reſ- 
pective proofs and teſtimonies, according as they are brought 
in their favour by each advocate, to take the liberty to con- 
clude with your own opinion, and give your own judg- 
ment, with as much impartiality as your ſincere love of the 
public good and general inſtruction can inſpire you with. It is 
indeed this plan which , (with all due deference to the learned 
writers I ſhall perhaps be obliged ſometimes to diſprove,) I 
have followed here, and propoſe always to follow again in 


any future occaſion of the ſame nature, without any other 
apology . 


In the caſe before us, the grand object being then to 
aſcertain the identity of powers between the three laſt men- 
tioned figures of this Canon , C Us, Qs and QUo, with the 


three 
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three firſt Ko, Co, and C Ho, which have had their own 
private and identical powers ſufficiently aſcertained before , 
I ſay, that without entering into the details of a formal 
diatribe on the articulation or . non-articulation of the U 
after C and Q, adorned with the pompous parade of the 
illuſtrious names of Cicero, Quintilian, Ennius, Catullus , 
Priſcianus, Donatus , Vel. Langus, Feſtus, Victorinus, 
Scaurus, Ann, Cornutus, Capellus, Diomedes, Vaſſius, 
Scioppius, Ramus, &c. the reſult from the numerous ex- 
amples brought by all thoſe different authors and critics, 
is an unqueſtionable identity of power between the Co and Qs 
and Ko, as we have ſettled it at the beginning of this Pxoor, 
and as aſſerted in the Canow, For, let the U be uttered 
in inguit, as it is in the Engliſh word uit, and the French 
word &-quia , or not uttered at all, as in the French word 
naguit , which is pronounced z44if, it remains no leſs for 
certain that the Q, has equally in both forms of articulation 
the power=Ko. It is the ſame caſe with Cand CU. If 
the Latins are found to have ſaid guergueram and carcerem , 
cintus and guintus, ficis and fiquis, liquebit , licebit and 
ligebit , the power of the C or CU=K2 is fully aſcertained 
according to our wiſhes; and it ſignifies no more to know 
whether the U had it's ſhare or not in the articulation of the 
ſyllable, than, in order to aſcertain the power of S in 
Stab and Sb, it would ſignify to determine whether the: 
is articulated or not in the firſt of theſe two words. If the 
power of 8 is proved to be the very ſame, both in Stab and 
Sob, what need have I to diſpute about the ?, by which it 
happens to be followed in one of them ? 


After all if I may be allowed to deliver my opinion on this 
contended matter, the fact ſeems to me as if the U had 
really had at all times it's ſhare of articulation in ſuch 
words as gui, quis, gue, quid, and quod, and others of 
the ſame kind. And when they have been found ſome- 


times ſpelled gi, gis, g, gid and god, in the moſt an- 
tient 
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tient times of latinity, it may very well have been done 


according to that general genius of moſt languages, 
which, at the firſt introducing of vowel- figures among the 
characters of the alphabet, finding ſome difficulty to bring 
themſelves to write ſo many of thoſe ſigns of ſounds between 
their conſonants, which they could not forget to have for 
ſo long a time written without any at all, never miſſed the 
opportunity of dropping or leaving out intirely ſome of them 
in writing , principally thoſe which ſerved to the name of the 
conſenant itſelf. And, as they wrote Krus for Carus, be- 
cauſe the name of K was Ka, and DCM for Decem, be- 
cauſe the e ſerved'to the appellation of both the D and the 


C, if they have written gis, &c. for quis, we might eaſily 


be induced to think that the ſound u was the auxiliary one, 
which ſerved to the denomination of the figure . This 
opinion ſeems corroborated by the modern method of nam- 
ing the figures of the alphabet, in which we find an à for 
the K, an e for the D, and the C and an 2 for the Q. 
Whence I ſhould almoſt be tempted to draw this concluſion, 
that we have preſerved in French the name of the figures of 
our alphabet, ſuch as we had them from the Romans, after 
their conqueſt of the Gauls by JuLius C SAR. 


Q &4 0-0-0 IX. 


Go or GUo, are articulations of the ſame quality with 
Ko, &c. and it's five abovementioned repreſentatives only , 
according to what has been mentioned in CAN. V. theſe 
are the effects of the firſt relaxation of the Guttural ſpring 


or organ. 


1 


Þ+ See p. 29. for what we have already ſaid on that ſubject. 
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It is a prevailing opinion among moſt of the learned , that 
the Latins had not yet introduced in their language either 
the figure or the power Go before the firit Carthaginian war . 
The authorities brought in ſupport of this are, that upon a 
certain column , which 1s flill extant at Rome, called co- 
LUMNA ROSTRATA, and which was erected in honour of 
the conſul puriLus , the C holds conftantly the place which 
now is alloted to the G, in ſuch words as Maci/ratos , 
Leciones, Pucanaudo, Cartacinienſis, &c. Which evidently 
ſhews firſt that the C, had but one articulation which was like 
that of the Ko, and never So; and, ſecondly, that the 
ſoftening of that figure into Go, and this into Jo, ſuch as they 
now ſound to our ears, was not yet known of the Romans, 


Inſenſibly, however, they began to relax the utterance of 
the Ko ſo as to make it a matter of douht, for thoſe who 
heard them ſpeak, whether they pronounced Ko or Goin 


many words, ſuch as Lecere, acere, acra, Caius, Cneus ,* 


Fe. In proceſs of time, this relaxation, cr ſoftening of Ko, 
having been perſectionated, and got ground in certain parti- 
cular words, ſo as to become a characteriſtick of the mot 
polite elocution, a figure (G) was on purpoſe introduced 
to fix in writing the words where that articulation had taken 
place, and they began to write Legere, agere, Agna, &c. 
though ſome others, like Caius and Creus, remained fill 
doubtful both in pronunciation and writing, and were in- 
diſcriminately written and pronounced either way, Caius or 
Gaius ; Cneus or Gneus, Camelum or Gamelum, &c. 


Now, it is almoſt the ſame caſe among us. The low 
people of Paris ſupply perpetually the Go wherever the 
C= Ko is to be placed, and ſay Segond, Segende, 
Segondement, Segret , Segretaire, Glaude, &c. inſtead of 
Second, Seconde, Secondement, Secret, Secretaire, Claude, &c. 
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which is the right pronunciation, and that of the good 
company , the people of education and learning, 


On the contrary, we often give the full hard ſound of 
the Ko in many words which have but a Go in their proper 
ſpelling; witneſs, Gangrenne and Ganif which are often pro- 
nounced by the people of the beſt company Kangrenne and 
Kani as indifferently as Gangrenne and Ganif , We ſay 
equally well le Temple de Cnide, or de Gnide, But as for 
Segond, Segret , Glaude, &c. there is nothing in the world 
which betrays ſo much the vile extraction, the mean edu- 
cation, and habitual frequentation of baſe people, than 
this infamous pronunciation, which it is a wonder to me 
to ſee recommended, as it is, in moſt of the grammars of 
the French language publiſhed in England. 'To give a juſt 
idea of the impreſſion which ſuch rules make upon the mind of a 
well bred man, I will give only one or two examples drawn 
from the Engliſh language, and then leave the ſagacious 
and impartial reader to judge what an opinion he is to enter- 
tain both of ſuch principles and their authors. Suppoſe 
that in an Engliſh Grammar, publiſhed in France by a 
pretender to the Engliſh ſoil for his native country , 
there were found ſuch rules as theſe, viz. On the pronun- 
ciation, for example: The e, in Engliſh is generally 
% pronounced like.. ., or % and % in ſuch and ſuch 
« words; EXCEPT in the word them after moſt of the pre- 
e poſitions ſuch as for, with, without, &c. in which caſes 
c jt aſſumes the ſound of a ſhort 2; therefore inſtead of 
« for them, with them, from them, without them, inſpite of 
& them, read and pronounce for um, with *um, from um, 
ce without um, inſpite of um, &c. ſuch is the moſt general 
ce pronunciation: the other would be thought affected.“ 
And again, In the metropolis it is obferved that the V is, 
« by the genteeleſt people, generally changed into a W in 
* three particular words, wiz. Veal, Viftuals, Vinegar . 
“Therefore inſtead of Yeal, Vituals, Vinegar , read and 


«© pronounce 
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« pronounce Heal, Wifuals, Winegar, according to the 
« beſt and moſt polite actual pronunciation of the capital, 
« Kc.“ or ſuch another as this, on Grammar, “Among the | 
« genteeleſt companies, it is obſerved that the prepoſition on | 
is moſt elegantly ſubſtituted for of, before the perſonal 
«« pronouns, by all thoſe who pique themſelves of know- 
« ing beſt the bel u/age. So that, inſtead of ſaying J do not 
ige the trouble or it : This is not the key Or it: Are you 
„ ſure OF it? I did not think OF it: For the life or ne: &c, 
„U sA GE (and it is a well known and unconteſted maxim, in 
„all languages, that Us AE, or, what is the ſame, the 
majority in modes of expreſſion, is Tat Law to go by, 
and what all muſt ftrive to conform themſelves to, if they 
be willing to be ſaid to ſpeak or write well) Usacz then 
„% requires we ſhould ſay I don't like tbe trouble on't: This 
int the key on't: Are you ſure on't? I did wt think on't: 
e for the life on ne, &c. The ſame bel u/age has alſo by an- 
e other caprice, ſubſtituted of for ox in another circumſtance, 
e and inſtead of ſaying in anſwer to a meſſage, My compliments 
* to Lady . . I wwill wait ox or UPON her : the true polizefe 
*« requires we ſhould ſay, I bt or her. This is infinitely 
& ſofter in the mouth, than the other, which would be 
e thought coarſe and vulgar, &c,” and then - Usus! 
«© TYRANNUS LINGUARUM !”? 


I will only now aſk Dr. Lowrn, Dr. BraxsTone , the 
learned Mr. HaRRIS, and thoſe who, like theſe gentlemen 
underſtand their language, ſpeak and write it with ſo much | 
propriety , elegance and purity , what opinion they would | 
entertain of the author of ſuch an Engliſh grammar , with 
reſpe& to his extraction, education and abilities; and whe- 
ther they would not laugh at us for encouraging him , and 
truſting blindly to his rules? Well then, may we be al- 
lowed to claim the ſame privilege, in France, in reſpect to 
thoſe who have hitherto publiſhed , and continue ſtill every 
day to publiſh, like grammars of the French language in 


I 2 England ; 


— 
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England ; fince I may, and ſhall, prove in time, that they 
ſvarm with abſurdities of the like nature, both in the part 
of the articulation, and in that of the idiom, or phraſeo- 


logy, ſtill more in the rules of conſtrudtion, or Hntaxis of 
that language. 


3 N O N X. 


Two are the ways by which words are derived, or in— 
troduced, from one language into another; by hearing, or by 
reading. 


P R O O F. 


Many are the prooFs which might be brought in ſupport 
of this Canon, In the firſt caſe all the words got by hear- | 
ing appear differently ſpelt in a book; but produce the 
ſame /2unds in reading. In the ſecond, all the words got by 
reading preſerve the ſpelling when written in a book, but 
produce different ſounds in reading and ſpeaking. An in- 
ſtance of two or three words of each kind will without doubt 
be ſufficient to demonſtrate the truth of this. 


Boul-d:gue, and Redingote, are two French words, which 
every Frenchman is acquainted with, and does not ſuſpect 
in the leaſt to be originally pure Enghſh . Notwithſtanding 
they are nothing but Brll-dog , and riding-coat, which being 
pronounced quick, will preſent to a Frenchman the ſounds 
which are found expreſſed in Boul-dogue, and Redingote. There- 
fore it is eaſy to diſcover how the French came by thoſe two 
words, and that it was by hearing not by writing, On the 
contrary the Engliſh ſpell fruit, in lieu, Lieutenant, and 
ſome hundreds of other words, which every Frenchman will 
eaſily know at fight in a book; but will he know them 
equally well, if he come to hear them in a converſation ? 
No. They ſound to him as would do the following ſpelling 
in French, frutte, in lou, Lefitnante. Therefore it is im- 
poſlible for him to know in converſation what is the meaning 
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of thoſe ſame words, which he, juſt now, under ſtood ſo well 
when he was reading them, 


From this obſervation we muſt be led to conclude that, 
before we know in what manner a word was introduced into 
a language, we muſt not be too raſh in quoting words to 
ſhew the amazing interchangeability of certain articulations, 
becauſe they appear ſo to our eyes, as we have given an in- 
ſtance of it p. 37, ſpeaking of the words Shamois and 
Shagreen;z while, at the ſame time we might negle& ſome 
real mutations not ſtriking indeed to our eyes, and notwith- 
ſtanding very much ſo td the ears of thoſe who would be ac- 
quainted with the utterance of the figures of each of the 
reſpective languages, in which the propoſed words are found. 


O A N O N XI. 


The miſpronounciation of certain figures, or aſcription of 
falſe powers to them, according to the notions we are uſed to 
have of them in our mother tongue, has often introduced, 
and introduces ſtill, many abuſes in articulations, and fub. 
ſtitutions of gualities one for another: that is to ſay, of con- 
/onants of one organ, for conſonants of another, and of theſe 
for vowels; and vice verſd. 


P R * IR. F. 


The miſpronunciation of the? in the ſame Latin words 
has introduced a g ſoft, in ſhape, or real 7 in power, in 
their French derivatives. For example; from Abbreutare , 
Polentarius, Saluia, Simbria, Uiriola or Uiria, &c. We 
have formed Abreger , Boulanger, Sauge, Frange, Lerger, 
Verge, &c. Becauſe, in theſe Latin words, we have pro- 
nounced the i of iare, ius, ia, ium, &c. as if it were a 7 ; 
and the utterance of this j, being in French = G before # 
and 7, has introduced the ſubſtitution of that figure for the 
original vocal-figure i of the Latin words. Now, that the 
may have been pronounced thus by ſome of our Anceſtors 

in 
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in ſome provinces or others, appears plainly by the Engliſh 
word Soldier, pronounced at this very time as if it were ſpelt 
Soldjer . For, before the art of printing was introduced, 
and for a long while after, there was no difference between 
the à and the v, nor between the ; and the . Therefore 
any reader had it left to his knowledge of his own language 
to pronounce either, according to the ſenſe; and, with- 
out any heſi:ation, articulated jar and yard, though perhaps 


| ſpelt iar and zard - joke and yoke , though perhaps both 


equally ſpelt zoe , &c. and in French the ſame, jeux and 


yeux, though under the ſame ſpelling zeux , This being the 
| caſe, it was then according, no more to the knowledge of | 
the reader, for he could have none of a dead language, |} 


but to his fancy, and according as it ſounded beſt to his 
ear , that he made uſe of the articulations Jo, or Yo, or 
even the ſound i, when that figure appeared before him in 


| a Latin word. Now, as what is beſt depends upon our 
| taſte, and as the taſte varies as much as the face, it can- 


not be wondered if ſome liked it beſt to pronounce that i like 


| aj, others as it was i, others again like y in yard. Hence 


derivatives of one ſame root, bearing ſometimes two or three 
different articulations , all owing to the original manner of 
pronouncing that root by the firlt authors of each derivative, 


The ſame may be ſaid of the words where u was found, 
being ſometimes pronounced # , and ſometimes wv. The 
ſame muſt again have happened in the words ſpelt with a 
CHo, apt to be by ſome uttered as the Engliſh SHo, by 
others as the Greek Kanra; and which, taken under theſe 


| two ſodifferent and oppoſite articulations, may in the ſame 


word be the root of a great many derivates , which will 
ſeem to have nothing to do one with another . 


In ſhort the ſame may be ſaid of all the figures of the al- 
phabet, when they are miſtaken in powers ; and there is 


none but may, are, and have been: principally when the 


litterati of a nation give themſelves the trouble to learn a 


foreign 


—— 
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foreign or dead language by themſelves without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a native. They muſt unavoidably give the letters 
of that language the power they are uſed to give them in 
their own language (witneſs the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
pronounced in as many different manners as there are na- 
tions on the face of the earth, which meddle with them) 
And, which never fails, if in order to loſe not the benefits 
of the credit, fame and merit of that additional learning , 
thoſe gentlemen happen to coin ſome words drawn from that 
language, it is ten thouſand to one if that word is not as op- 
poſite to, and remote from, the real original, as the three 
angles of a triangle ſtand to each other. 


FTF FO. © BE XII. 


The ſame may, and does often, happen by zatural, and 
c/imaterick impediments. 


P R B F. 


Impediments may indeed be divided into two ſpecies, 
ſome perſonal, ſome climaterick, as we find them men- 
tioned in this CAN oN. And upon examination we ſhall find 
them to produce the ſame effect. That is to ſay, that when an 
organ is deficient the neareſt backward (I mean in returning 
from the lips to the throat) 1s always made uſe of in the 
ſtead of it; though ſometimes all the powers of a certain 
particular organ are not miſling at once, and, in that caſe 
another articulation of the ſame organ is only ſubſtituted for 
that which the perſonal impediment oppoſes. Let us elu- 
cidate this by a few examples grounded on facts. 


I have known formerly a young lady of 6 or 7 years old, 
who having inherited from her mother a kind of tammering, 
ſubſtituted always the Ko for the To. So, that having in her 
French Catechiſm a certain anſwer to repeat, which ended 
thus, &, par ce moien, obtenir la vie #ternelle, ſhe uſed to ſay | 
é, pa ce mien, thini la vi think, Here is very plainly the | 
throat 
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throat employed in the ſtead of the teeth. The thickneſs 
of her tongue did not permit her to ſmack the end of it 
againſt her teeth, for the utterance of the To. She had no 
other organ between the teeth and the throat, but the 
palate; and, as may be obſerved, ſhe met with as much dif- 
ficulty on that fide as on the other, ſince ſhe avoided the 
quivering of the Ro, wherever it occurred in a word, 
ſuch as par, &c. even the liquid 19 in nes, &c. therefore 
ſhe had but the Ks left to her, and ſhe ſubſtituted it in 
ebtenir and &ernelle.—Now I muſt not paſs this opporunity 
of obſerving that this verb zezir, which we begin with a To 
begins with a Ko in the Picard dialect, where it is found 
Kiendre : whence by the converſion of that Ko intoa To, 
we have preſerved Je tiens, Je tienarois and Te tiendra: ; 
from the words Je Liens, Je kiendrois and Je kiendrat . 
I have very often heard them ſay liens, mein fieux, (hark 
my ſon, ) for tiens mon fils. In all languages there are plenty 
of examples of the ſubſlitution of the Te for Ko, and Ko for 


To, which are, probably, owing to ſome cauſes ſimilar to 
this. 


A friend of mine was once witneſs of another very ſtrik- 
ing example of thoſe ſorts of impediments, A.gentleman in 
a company, where he was, never could pronounce either a 
Mo or a No, and uſed to ſubſtitute for thoſe two articula- 
tions a Bo and a Do. My friend propoſed him to ſay 
Meny men of many minds, and he immediately ſaid Bady bed 
of bady bides : In this example each ſubſtitution of the two 
articulations keeps within the bounds of it's own organ. 
And ſo much for private and perſonal impediments, 


CLIMATERICK IMPEDIMENTS are, as may well be ſup- 
poſed, of much more dangerous conſequence. They deſtroy 
abſolutely all traces of etymology , and there are ſuch in a 
great many countries, which, for want of being men- 
tioned in ſuch a circumſtance as this, are little attended to, 


and 
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and the effects of which are not ſufficiently known or ob- 
ſerved, I ſhall then aſſemble them here together in one 
point of view. | 


| The moſt remarkable of any is that which affects all the 

inhabitants of China, and ſpreads over that whole kingdom. 
The Chineſe, who, in their ſpoken language, have ſome 
articulations which are not known in Europe , are deficient 
in ſome others very common among us: They have, for 
example, no idea of theſe three Bo, Do, Ro; and a Chineſe 
mouth is ſo incapable of utterring them, that when any 
European word, in which only one of theſe articulations is 
found, is offered to them, it muſt abſolutely be cut and 
maimed ſo as to be rendered a perfect Chineſe word, before 
they will attempt to articulate it; which deficiency it is of 
great moment to take notice of and remember, ſays, L'abbe 
FourmonT , * f nomina propria cæterarum Regionum in 
libris Sinicis enunciata agnaſcere wvolueris, Aberunt enim 
& ſemper ejuſmod: litter ; fic pro Samarcanda erit Samahanya : 
& pro Petro erit Petolo: pro Adamo erit Yatam: pro 
« 'Timure , tie-mo-ul: pro Maria, Ma-li-ya: pro Chriſto, 
« Ki-li-ſu-tu-ſu: pro Spiritus, Su- pi- li- tu- ſu: pro gratia, 
te nge-la-ſia: &c. Quidquid eff nominum extraneorum cha- 
ce racteribus Sinicis expreſſum, id niſi monitio hæc eſſet previa , 
« fac credas iri à te intellectum nunguam, & propter harumce 
c wocum in pronuntiando diverſitatem, à noſtris tamen ubi de 
« Chriſtiand Religione agunt neceſſarid adbibendarum, ip/os 
« Mifonariorum Libros non rard efſe lectu d:fficiles . 


That impoſlibility which the Chineſe lie under of pro- 
nouncing the three abovementioned figures, is what may 
be juſtly termed a CLIMATERICK IMPEDIMENT}; ſince it 
ſo univerſally and unexcluſively affects and involves all thoſe 
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* Grammatica Sinica , fol, LuTzT1#z Parifiarum, 1742. p. 5. 
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who live under that particular degree, a whole and im- 
menſly extenſive Nation. 


Among the ſavages of North America, between the lac 
Ontario and that of Karegnond; , there is a certain parti- 
cular Nation, called the Husons, who can never cloſe 
their lips when they ſpeak. In general none of the ſa- 
vages of Canada, ſuch as the Agonquins, the Zroquozs , 
the Abnaguis, the Hurons, &c. know the uſe of the arti- 
culation Fo; but the Hurons in particular have no idea of 
any of the four labials Mo, Po, Bo, Fo. They make | 
great uſe of the aſpiration, and there is ſcarcely a word in the 
Huyroniay language without a ſtrong Ho. Whenever then 
they attempt to pronounce an European word, where there 
is any one of the /abials, they ſubſtitute a To to it, which 
as we may obſerve is the neareſt artixulation in retrograding 
from the lips to the throat, 


Something Rill more remarkable, and I muſt ſay wonderful, 
is chat in one and the ſame Nation under the ſame climate, 
among thoſe who ſpeak but one and the ſame language, you 
meet with ſmall ſpots of ground, certain provinces, af- 
fected with a certain particular defect in the organs of the | 
articulations , which a few miles farther exiſt no more. In 
this very ifland I can find ſome proofs of this aſſertion, 
which will be of no ſmall help to obtain me credit for the 
others above adyanced. For example, propoſe to a native 
of NewcasTL# to pronounce the following words, Rownd 
the rude rocks , the ragged Rachel ran; or theſe, Good fore 
of Brandy, or Arrack, or Rum, or red Pert, and you will 
ſee what a piece of work he will make of it, with all his | 
Wo's, which he will ſubſtitute for every Ro; for, a| 
Newcaſtle-man cannot articulate that quivering Palatial, and 
always ſubſtitutes for it a labial, and by his articulation 
makes the above PO ſeem thus: Vond the wude wocks,, | 


the 
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the wagged' Wachel. wan; and Good ſtonue o Brwandy,, ow 


Awwack , ow Num, ow wed Powat . 


In general the Ro is, in my opinion, the moſt difficult of all 
the articulations. There are few Nations which can give it 
it's pure roughnefs except the Germans, who are remark- 
able for the ſtrength of their Ro. A German is not able to 
conceal himſelf under the appearance of the native of any 
other country: ſhould he ſpeak the language of that country 
ever ſo well, in every other reſpect, his whurring: will al- 


ways betray him, and diſcover his being of German origin | 


and plantation. The French come next, after the Ger- 
mans, for the utterance of that articulation, though you may 
find it there already much ſoftened; but the Engliſh are 
thoſe who pronounce it the leaſt: of any I know, princi- 
pally before another cor/onant, and ftill more principally 


before a Mo; for then, Ro, and Lo, another articulation- | 


which generally keeps company with Ro, are both totally mute 
before it. In part, cart, card, the Ro is certainly very 
ſoft, but ſtill more ſo in warm, hauarm; and ſuch is the 
Lo in palm, ſpalm, calm, ſalmon, &c. Therefore I am 
inclined'to think that the defect in the palatial organ of the 
Newcaſtle people may very well be a national one, only 
ſtrongerly charaReriſed in that part of the iſland, and might 
be termed a climaterick one, as well as that of the CHINESE 
and the Huxons. Beſides, there are in Engliſh ſome 
words implying rotundity , the chief articulation of which 
is Wo, where it ſeems as if a Ro ſhould be expected. 
Wheel, wall, world, <wanty;' to wallow, to wamble, 
to wander ; to warble, to wattle, to aoburr, to'whirl, to 
wind-up, &c. all theſe are words which imply ſomething of 
roundneſs , as twiſting ,. turning , or binding, and bending 
round, &. and all begin with a Wo. Might not this ac- 


count. for ſomething national in the ſubſtitution of the Ne- 


caſtle- people's Wo to the Ro?—But here I muſt forbear en- 
| tering more deeply into this critical diſquiſition ; my abilities 
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in. the Engliſh. [anguage being , as a foreigner, far infe- 
riour to the taſk . 


I will aſk leave however to ſay one word more on the ſub- 
ject. I think I hear already an Hypercritic thundering 
in my ears that I have juſt proved againſt myſelf in bring- 
ing the example of the Newcaſtlers; ſince, contrary to my 
aſſertion , it is evident that theſe people ſubſtitute a /ab:al for 
a palatial by placing a Wo, where there ſhould be a Ro; 
which is by no means agreeable to what I have faid 
before, that when an organ is affected with ſome kind 
„ of impediment, the neareſt backward, or retrograde 
from the /ips to the throat, is called upon to furniſh an 
&« articulation in the ſtead of the other impracticable one:“ 

and that, in the caſe before us, itis quite the reverſe : ſince 
| far from being the neareſt organ in retrograding , it is a for- 
ward one and yet not the neareſt, but the fartheſt of all, 
the labial, which the Newcafſtlers make uſe of. 


As I knew the objeQion beforehand I would not let it 

paſs unnoticed , and I choſe to make it here myſelf previ- 
{ ouſly, to have an opportunity to anſwer it ſoon enough to 
prevent the bad effects it might produce in the minds of ſome 
perſons. I ſay then that it is not very plain to me that they 
ſubſtitute a Wo for a Ro, in ſuch words as are ſimilar to the 
examples above quoted. That this accuſation is a merry, 
and perhaps a little uncharitable joke made upon them, to 
amuſe one's ſelf at the expence of the monſtruous difficulty 
they labour under of uttering this Pa/atial . That it is true 
enough a Newcaſtler cannot utter it; ſo much true alſo that he 
makes the greateſt effort and contorſion of mouth to arrive 
| at it. That this kind of convulſion, in which all the parts 
of his face fall at the moment of the attempt, produces a co- 

mical ſort of a noiſe aproaching ſomewhat near to the Wo; 
and, that, to paint that noiſe upon paper, that figure Wo 
is generally made uſe of, but by no means is that which he 


intends 
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intends to utter in fact and in reality. That therefore if he 
were left to himſelf to utter a word with the articulation Ro 
in it, and did not attempt to expreſs it after the manner of 
thoſe who can do it, I ſay it would be no longer a Wo we 
ſhould hear, but a Ho. Let any body make the trial firſt, 
and come afterwards to tell me what he ſhall have found. 
Therefore I conclude my firſt aſſertion ſtands undemoliſhed 
and good. To prove this, now , in a ſatisfaQory manner, I 
will give another example of it, and ſay not a word more 
about it afterwards , 


I have at this very juncture a little girl under my eyes, 
juſt three years old. As J have an opportunity of ſeeing her 
often every day, I avail myſelf of that advantage to ſpy Na- 
ture in her progreſs with reſpe& to the ſucceſſive and daily 
improvements of the gift of ſpeech of that Child, She has 
not yet acquired the power of the Ro, and cannot abſolutely 
pronounce it in any word whatever; bug ſhe never fails to 
ſubſtitute for it a Ho, and a very ftrong and audible one ; 
ſhe' does not think of Wo for the Ro, though ſhe has the 
power of that articulation familiar and as plain as any grown 
perſon can have. Nobody forces her to utter the Ro, the is 
left to the tuition of Nature for it, to time and to the free 
perfecting and maturation of her organs. Then a plain and 
unqueſtionable Ho is ſubſtituted for Ro. So, tell her to 
pronounce a Rogue, a Raſcal; and ſhe will tell you a Hogue, 
a Haſcal: ſhe will ſpeak of Hoaſt-Beef, Haſbehies, Sthawbehies, 
How it up, &c. for Roaft-Beef, Raſberies , Strawberies ; 
throw it up, &c. If this does not prove my firſt aſſertion, 
I do not know what will: therefore I ſtop here; and, to 


keep my word, verbum non ampliùs addamn . 
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To one- of theſe two cauſes is to be referred the com- 


mutability , as ſome ſay , but in fact the real /ub/titution of 
the Wo for the Go and Ko, 


3 O O F. 


This Canon ſeems to make a difference between the words 
commutation and ſubſtitution: and indeed it muſt be confeſſed 
that if, hitherto , they have been taken indiſcriminately one 
for the other, it is proper that now and henceforth. ſome 
difference ſhould be admitted between them, and that two 
diſtin& ideas ſhould be conveyed by theſe two words, At 


leaſt we beg to be allowed to underſtand them for the future 
in the following ſenſe . 


By commutation we ſhall always mean a change of articula- 
tions of the ſame quality in power, (that is to ſay, of the ſame 
tribe or family) and tranſacted within the province of the 
ſame organ; as for example, the Celtic Plig, the Latin 
Plicare, and the French Plier, are evidently formed by the 
mutation of the Ko, Go, Ia, one into another; each of 
theſe languages ſoftening or hardening, according as it 
ſuits them, beſt, thaſe articulations, within the bounds and 
compaſs of the ſame organ; becauſe there is by. Nature an 


eſtabliſhed law of commutability or interchangeability between 
articulations of that ſort, | 


By /ub/titution we ſhall mean, on the contrary , a change 
of articulations of different qualities in power , which are not 
of the ſame tribe and family, and which are tranſacted by 
encroachments upon the territories of another organ : as for 


example, the Engliſh Halm, and the French CHaume ; the 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh Harpilera , and the French Serpillère, the Greek 
:&$»; and Latin Yeftis; the Celtic Kexg/, and Senęl for the 
| French Sangle; (a Girt) &c. &c. in all theſe examples there 
is an evident ,/ub/titution of a Dental, or a Labial, for a 
1 Guttural. Now Nature has not eſtabliſhed any law of com- 
mutability between articulations of different families, though 
there may happen ſome; and for diſtinction's ſake between 
thoſe two different ſorts of changes, theſe, as unlawfal, 
are when they happen, called /ub/titutions . 


This is as much as can be required for the elucidation of 
this Canon, which for further proofs, if any ſhould be 
| ſtill wanted, may be referred to thoſe of the precedent. 


C A N O N XIV. 


| More or less ſharpneſs in the elaſtic power, and in the 
action of the labial organ produces the two principal qualities 
| of articulation which that organ is ſuſceptible of : namely 
| 1ſt, that of the perfectly uur articulation , and 2dly that of 
a ſort of 8181L ant compoſing both together, with their reci- 

procal weakers, E1GHT degrees of relaxation in the ſpring; 


be exhibited in the following manner. 


M 7 


1. . 


| whence. their mutual commutability among themſelves and 
the reciprocal one of each of them with Ho, Ko, Go. 


Nruk 


| 


| THREE for the ze, and pix for the fb:/ant, which might | 
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The intention of this Canon is to give to each of the va- 
rious articulations of the Labial organ their peculiar diſtinc- 
tive character, which is to be drawn from the actual form 
and ſituation of that organ at the moment of the utterance. 
That ſituation 1s ſuſceptible of three different configurations : 
| 1ſt, when both the upper and the under lips ſtand perfectly 
cloſe: 2dly, when divided by a ſmall aperture with the 
under one confined under the upper teeth: 3dly, when, 
being divided by a roundiſh-like aperture , they are both 
ſomewhat protracted forwards . 


From the ff ſituation reſult in opening the lips with 
ſome ſort of violence, though ſuſceptible of three different 
ſhades or degrees of mitigation , the three articulations Mo, 
| Po, Bo. Theſe are called mute by analogy , with the ac- 
tual form and ſituation of their organ, which is imitated from 


a dumb perſon who had been born with his ops n 
glued together. 


From the /econd ſituation reſults, , in ſmnacking down with 
ſome force the under lip, and relieving it from it's con- 
finement under the upper teeth, the articulation Fo; one 
degree of mitigation, in the force of the ſmacking down that 
under lip, produces the articulation Vo the weaker of Fo. 
Theſe are called ſibilant, from the kind of hiſſing by which 
they are preceded on account of the exſpiration of the 
wind ſent from the lungs, and which being obſtructed in 
it's way by the teeth, and the under lip, produces a kind of 


hiſſing always the precurſor of thoſe two ſorts of articulations 
Fo and Vo, | 


From 


— 
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From the 7hird ſituation reſults , in dropping down the un- 
der lip with a very gentle and ſcarcely perceivable motion, the 
articulation Wo, ſuch as in Wind, which, &c. This motion, 
ſo gentle as it is , ſtill mitigated one ſingle ſhade, produces the 
articulation Oo, in the French word Oizt and others: and 
mitigated again another ſhade more (with perhaps too an 
additional, but very /mall, alteration -in the configuration 
of the organ, conſiſting at moſt of ſome little depreſſion of 
the upper lip upon the under one, fo as to deſtroy their 


roundiſh aperture) produces the articulation Us in the 
French word hUz#, and others. 


So, now, the reſult of all this is, you may begin as 
you pleaſe the gradual diſplay of the powers and operations 
of the Labial organ, either by one end or by the other: that 
is to ſay, from it's cloſeſt ſituation, to it's greateſt aperture, 
or from it's greateſt aperture to it's cloſeſt ſituation. In the 
firſt proceſs you find the gradation running thus; Mo, Po, 
Bo, Fo, Vo, Uo, Oo, Wo. In the ſecond proceſs, 
thus; Wo, Oo, Uo, Vo, Fo, Bo, Po, Mo; which 1s 
the meaning and intention of the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, placed in two different directions; firſt from 


Mo, to Wo; and then in another direction from Wo, to 
Mo . 


V 


That is a real organ of ſpeech, which can act alone, and 
produce of itſelf , without any other help, a pure, clear and 
diſtinct eee — That cannot ſurely be deemed a 
real organ of ſpeech, which is not able to produce of itſelf 
| a pure, clear and diſtin articulation, without the help, 

aſſiſtance and co-operation of another; which, in ſhort, is 
not ſingle and principal, but only ſecondary and acceſſory 
in the production of an articulation Or conſonant. 


1 PROOF. 
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A certain love of myſteries, an unreſtrainable propenſity 
to prejudices „ à particular fondneſs for ſuperſtitions „ A na- 
—. \ Macy's of crafts , falſhoods and impoſitions , are 
not always the dangerous and deluſive attendants of reli- 
gion ne Theſe fatal offsprings of blindneſs, delirium 
| and ignorance, lay hold of every thing which falls in their. 
| way; nothing can eſcape becoming their prey . Whatever 
may be ſyſtematiſed never fails producing enthuſiaſts, the 
| moſt undoubted precurſors , the moſt portentous vermin of the 
other, evils. And there are political and literary, as well as 
| religious myſteries , prejudices , Crafts , falſhoods and ſuper- | 

q ſtitions. Witneſs, the“ myſterious import the Jews attri- | 
| buted to their alphabet in general, and each letter + in par- 
ö ticular. Witneſs the filly, . erroneous and prejudicate 
| concluſion of that king in behalf of the primevalty of the | 


— 


Phrygian language, Who, becauſe a certain number of child- |' 
| ren, he had ordered to be ſuckled by goats, when he firſt ſaw || 
them , exclaimed to him Beat, Beak, a ery. which they 


4 


* Ut hoc orbi Chriſtiano adſpiciendum præebeam „ atquè cum demon- 
ſtratione perfidiæ & audaciæ judaicæ omnium in oculis mentibuſque defigam, 
ſciri velim, traditionum vaſertimos illos ſu tores ac ſartores cum lingua ſancta 
excogitaſſe etiam charaerem ſanctum, five ductum ſeribendi ſanctiorem; 
ſublimioris ſapientiæ, ac myſteriorum legis, unice capacem, atquꝭ ſacrario 
cathedræ dicatum; oppoſitum profane, ſeu communi ſeriptioni, que vel 
in civilibus rebus vel etiam in privatis, etiamſi facris & eccleſiaſticis con- 
ſtanter adhibita, & uſurpata fuerit, Al Senvlrzxs Præf. Thom, 


Erpenii Gram. Arab. p. xxii. 


+ Infinuant porro, hvjus linguz & Scriptionis ſanctæ pariter , arcanis vel 
radiationibus , vel effluviis, vniverſitatem rerum productam eſſe, atque 


etiamnum potentiſſimè ſuſtentari; ita ut þ vel una literula loco moveretur | 
ToTus MUNDVU8s COLL ABASCERET., atque AD-CHAOS REDIRE DEBERET, 


&c, Vide oo loc. cit. p. xvi. & ſubſequ, | 
merely |} 
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merely imitated from their nurſes, inferred the Phrygian 


language, in whieh that word happens to fignify read, was | 


certainly the firſt original language of man, Witneſs the 
riſible neceſſity that vowels ſhould be ſo ſorted in fize, 
with the conſonants , as to anfwer them and admit of being 
ranged one after another in the ſame line; it being; aceord- 
ing to my ſuperſtitious friend Hovptcant, the genius of 
languages that it ſhould beſo. | Witneſs the impiety which a 
too religious fanatic of my acquaintance already mentioned +, 
finds in introducing a variety in either the reading or accepta- 
tion of the ſame word written every where in the ſame uniform 
manner by the 1NSPIRED <abriters, Witneſs a thouſand other 
abſurdities of the lame ſ} pectes of which I need not mention 
any more W tr 


| Ag them [ range thoſe vulgar opinions , handed down 
from age to age, which enjoy an univerſal ſanction grounded 
upon nobody knows what, perhaps the mers want of 
contradiction, becauſe nobody dares to riſe up and 
deny what he heard his grandfather ſay when he was 
a baby. A, ſays a writer, has a right to occupy the firſt 
rank in the alphabet, becauſe it is the firſt articulated voice 
an infant utters at the moment of his entering this world. 
Another comes, reads this, and repeats it; and ſo does and- 
ther, and another, and another, again and again. — And, 
pray, what is ſuch an opinion grounded upon ? is it on the 
iterated experience of every one of thoſe authors in whoſe 
Writings this affertion is found ?—No ; God forbid they ſhould 
make the experiment! How could they think of any ſuch 
daring action, when they ſee it expreſſedly ſaid by ScaLices 


in theſe very words. E, A prima notiſimague Infuntis vox, 


© cum qua" uite hajus fpiritum primum haufimius : negud ri 


«© ulla eget alid quam _ ori * ind ullo eœterorum mot 
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«© inftrumentorum *. — Very well; SCALIGER is a very great 

name , and his authority muſt be of great weight, principally 
it, as it muſt be ſuppoſed of all thoſe great men, he took the 
trouble of ſpying Nature in her proceſs, and found it ſo by 
his own experience? — Oh! not at all; Poets, Philoſo- 
phers, Critics, Grammarians, &c. in general all the 
great men hate women and children, they will never have 
any thing to do with that; that diſturbs the imagination, 
ſpoils the ideas, and diverts the mind from the contempla- 
tion of Nature. Garrets and cellars , far remote from that 
plague of ſociety, are their abodes, their ſanctuaries. — And 
if that is the caſe, how could then that great man SCaLIGER 
know this of children, fince he was ſo much above deſcend- 
ing to them and communicating with them? Does Nature, 
by a ſpecial favour, make it a praQtice to deſcend in a cloud 
over garrets and dungeons to reveal herſelf to their inhabi- 
tants, and inſpire them with her ſecrets ? — What a jeſt 
No, ſure : but had not Scatictr PLuTarcn + before his 


eyes, who ſays that It is certain, that as the yowels precede 


% the mutet and the /emi-wowels, AN ought , among the 
« former, to hold the ſupreme rank; ſince it is always placed 
e before, and never after the two other ſorts. For if you 
« join it with Twre or TIA, to make but one ſyllable, it 
„ will unite and agree with it, provided you place it before, 
c thus, a, av; but it never will ſecond or follow the 
« others.” — Then it is PLUTARCH, I ſuppoſe, that great 


it. _— li... 2 ä — 
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* De caufis ling. lat. 1. 38, 
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and illuſtrious writer of antiquity, whom we are obliged to 
for this diſcovery. He is the man who, entre la poire & 
/e fromage, as the ſaying is, firſt made the experiment; 
and who, attending to the operations of Nature in that | 
inſtant of the birth of a child, diſcovered that A was the 
firſt ſound he uttered , and communicated that curious anec- 
dote to the world f — No, indeed; not He. PruTarcun 
himſelf had it from LAMPRIAS , his AND FATHER, who 
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Proinde princeps Hermeias geometra propaſuit grammatico 
Protogeni hanc puaſtionem, cur Ana primum inter literas Ba- 
beret locum. Ts cauſam attulit , gue tradi in ſcholis folet , vo- 
cales optimo jure mutis & ſemivocalibus anteire. Vocalium alias | 
longas, alias breves haberi, alias ancipites : de guibus ancipites , 
haud dubi? prerogativam habeant . Rurſum de ancipitibus ordine 
eam reliquis facile priorem , que utrique propont , neutri poſtponi | 
foleat . Tale autem efſe Apa. Idenim neque poſt lara, neque 
poft T ο collocatum in unam cum iis coire vult Hllabam, ſed 
veluti indignans reſilit, ſuumgue querit primordium, Ifforum 
utri Av præpaſueris, conſonabunt , unamque ſuo obſequio fa- 
cient Hllabam, ut in auſter, aura, maia, ajax ac in innume- 
ris aliis. | 
Plutarch. Sympoſiac. lib. ix. queſt. 2 & 3. Edit. 

Francof. cum Interp. lat Guill. Xilandri, 1599. 
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as he tells us, always uſed to ſay , „ that the firſt diſtin 
and articulate voice which man pronounees is 4; for the 


<< wind and ſpirit which comes out of the mouth, by the mere 


opening, of the lips is the firſt ſimple ſound, which re- 
«« quires no aſſiſtance from any other inſtrument, not even 
« from the tongue: Wherefore it is the firſt voice which 
„% children ejaculate; and we have in our language” the 
Greek *« ſeveral times like, for example an, adn, Kc. 
which in my opinion have been coined as they are, 
« but on account of the gaping and opening of the 


«« lips, through which the ſound of thoſe words comes 
out.“ &e. | 


ld. 
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Thus this learned obſervation , which we find in every 
| body's mouth, which we meet with in every body's writings, 
happens to turn out a ſtory of old nurſe (or grandfather, it 
is all one) and is, in fact, nothing but a tale of a tub revered 
for it's antiquity . And thus would turn out to be moſt of 
the ſyſtems, -prineiples , obſervations, divifions and rules 
| which are generally given by all thoſe who treat of ſounds, 
| articulations, letters, languages, &e. old, cold, flat, 
dull and infipid repetitions, and recopying over and over, 
of what has been ſaid and written before, without any criti- 
ciſm, trials and experiments to judge of the ſolidity of the | 
propoſitions ſet forth, Then Error propagates daily; and we 
wonder, when any thing new is found out and ſeems ſo plain 
and eaſy, how we could have been kept from it in the dark 
tor ſo long; and how ſlow and crawling are the diſcoveries of | 
Truth, while the prejudices-of Error ſpread with ſuch ſwift- 
neſs. As for my part, a profeſſed 8Scur ri (in every thing, 
I would have it underſtood), which it is lawful to call in 
queſtion , ſuch as purely human and literary productions) 
I promiſe never to be guilty of too much truſting to other 
people's opinions, as ſoon as I ſhall not find them agreeable |} 
to what a cloſe and unwearied attention to the proceſs of 
| Nature has taught me; and I will take the liberty to de- 
liver my ſentiments, and communicate my opinions with that 
unfeigned, unbiaſſed and unſullied freedom which becomes 
| a Man who has the love of TzxuTu for guide, in his mind; 
and the inſtruction and welfare of others for object, in || 
his Heart. (| 


To eſtabliſh then this Canon by ſolid Proofs , againſt fo 
| many prejudices which ſtand forth againſt us, there is nothing 
| but a very plain queſtion to aſk ; and it is this. Didever any 
body fancy to take a fiadle-/tick for a ſonorous inſtrument ? No, 
| ſurely. — Which of the two, The fiddleftick, or the violin, 

is inveſted with the whole power of rendering muſical 
ſounds ? 
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ſounds ? The violin, certainly.— Well then let us apply this 
to the organs of ſpeech . Is the throat capable to render an 
articulation by itſelf, without any aſſiſtance whatever of any 
of the fixtures of the mouth? - Ves, it can, — This is an in- 
ftrument or organ. — Can the lips , under the ſame conditions, 
anſwer the ſame queſtion? — Ves, they can. — Theſe: are 
then again another inffrument or organ. New, can the 
tongue, can the palate, can the reeth, anſwer alſo 
that ſame queſtion, and ſubmit to the ſame conditions; 
What can the tongue produce in moving upon | itſelf, 
without reſting it's tip on the teeth ? — Nothing, — There- 
fore why ſhould the tongue have that privilege of being a 
ſonorous organ, over. the: clapper of a bell when ſeparated 
from it's bel? The ſame argument muſt hold good, 
as we ſee, with reſpe& to the palate, {till leſs capable of 
action than the tongue is; and even with reſpect to the 
teeth; all of which, without ſome aſſiſtance and co- opera- 
tion one of another, cannot produce one ſingle articulation, 
as it is demonſtrated that the throat and the lips can by them- 
ſelves , ſhould there even be neither zeezh nor tongue in the 
mouth , What then ſhall we conſider as the real organ pro- 
ducer of thoſe articulations generally ranged under- thoſe 
three falſe ones? The whole Cavern of the mouth is the 
real organ, which, by the aſſiſtance of it's clapper, the 
tongue, ſtriking here and there, in different places, forms 
the different articulations , which have been hitherto attri- 
buted to thoſe three different organs. 


Another objection, having been ſtarted again this opi- 
| nion, I ſhall bring it here and demonſtrate it's falfity. 
| Why then, ſay ſome people, do we ſee that in all Nations 

the ſame appellation and the ſame word, yYwoon, lingua, 


langue, tongue, &c.) has always been uſed promiſcuouſly 
| for that fixtare of the cavern of the mouth , and for the 


language itſelf ; if the tongue had not at all times been conſi- 
| dered 


— 
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dered as the principal inſtrument of ſpeech ? I anſwer that I 
doubt not but the tongue has been from the beginning conſi- 
dered as the chief and principal actor in the human ſpeech ; 
all the phraſes and idiotiſms, of all the Nations concurring 
plainly to ſhew it. But this proves nothing , becauſe in 
the expreſſion of intellectual ohjects, as the idea of lan- 
guage is one certainly, man has no other reſource left to 
him, but to transfer the pictures of material ones upon the 


others: and, among theſe, he is obliged to chuſe the a | 


ſtriking to his material ſenſes, in order to render himſelf the 


| more intelligible. Which method, of impoſing names to in- 


tellectual objects, though the only one in the power of 
man, has always proved the moſt fatal to opinions, and 
has been the inexhauſtible ſource of vulgar errors from the 
time of Apam down to Ours. And to require that the 
VAWTTH , liygua , tongue 5 &c 5 becauſe uſed as the appellative 


word of what we underſtand by language, ſhould be the | 
| proof that it is principal in the art of ſpeaking with which 


man is endowed, is to infiſt that a young man cannot be 


| Sz16Nngvur (Lord) of a manor ; becauſe it is evident that it is 


the Latin word Senior , which ſignifies the oldeft. . ho riſum 
teneatis amici! But, that the tongue is not ſo eſſential in the 


operation of ſpeaking as is yulgarly thought, is what Tam | 


going now to prove by an authentic fact, which has made 
much noiſe in Francs at the time it was taken notice of, 
and which was mentioned in all the public papers, 


In the ſummer of the year 1757 there was at Navrzs in 
Ba1iTANNY , a girl called Mary GRESLA R, bern in the 


pariſh of St. Hilaire, near Mortaigze in Poitou. That girl had | 
no tongue, and, to the aſtoniſhment of all thoſe who ſawꝰ 
her, ſhe could ſpeak any thing, hold a converſation , and | 


© * In 2 Phil. Tran. Vor. 1111. for the years 1742. and 1743+ f. 143, 
No, x1, we find a fimilar account of one Margaret Cutting, 4 Joung 
woman , then living at Wickham in Suffolk , wwbo ſpoke ready, and 


intelligibly , a ſbe bad % ber tongue . 


| 


„ 
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| ſing with all the eaſe imaginable , At the age of eight, ſhe 
þ had. had the {mall pox ; after the recovery from which her 
| tongue, which had moſt ſuffered during that illneſs by the 
infection of the diſorder, grew putrid, and fell off intirely 
from the root. For two whole years after that accident, 
ſhe could utter but ſqualls like other dumb people. But 
one day on a ſudden. ſhe began to aſk her mother for-bread ; 
and ever fince preſerved the power of ſpeaking , and finging 
perfectly well. This fat, which I could then hardly believe, 
principally at a time, when I knew no more of my lan- 
guage .or any other, and the cauſes of them in general, 
| than moſt of ' mankind uſually do, was however con- 
firmed to me, ſome years afterwards in a company, by 
a gentleman of credit, who aſſured me, upon his honour, 
to have been an eye witneſs of the fact. Now, I leave this 
{| knot to be diſentangled by thaſe who, attached to the old 
g II opinions grounded upon terms and expreions , will have the 
tongue. a. real, and indiſ penſable organ and conditio nn 

non of the power of ſpeaking. . 


. 3 N XVI. 

T0 0, only „are the real and original organs which 
NATURE granted to Man for ſpeech; and which hie, 
firſt , made uſe of for that purpoſe: the THROAT, and the 
Lirs. The uſe of the 7zhree others, the ToxnGue, the 
PALATE and the TEETH , is poſterior , or ſubſequent, to the 
zo former. It is the fruit of man's own thought and re- 
4 | flection. Perhaps it might, not ſo very improperly, be termed 


a refinement of art. Hence the general Tor ads of 
| | all the ſorts of articulations 78 | 


— 
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| I 
In the Proof of Canon xV. we have already exploded the 


i Polin opinion that 4 is the firſt ound, which an infant 


| | produces at themoment of his birth. We have ſhewn plainly. i 
| — this opinion 1s founded * OY but a Bear- ſay from 
immemorial 
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immemorial times. Then, we only laughed at the ſtory; 
now, we muſt prove the contrary of it by more ſolid reaſons. | 


I fay that the firſt cry of a child, which I have been often 


witneſs of, is not an 4, ABSOLUTELY NOT. It is a con- 


fuſed, undiſtinguiſhable ſound, rather approaching the 
Engliſh 7 protracted; and yet that ſound cannot be ſaid to 
be ſo purely a ſound, as not to be preceded by any articula- 
tion at all, for there is one by which it is exſpirated, and 


which being the effect of the action of the opening of the | 


Glettis , ſeems like an obſcure and confuſed Ge, ſuch as we 
hear in Beggar. 


From this experiment alone, might be concluded with 
propriety that the - zhroat is the firſt organ Nature preſented 
man with. But I ſhall be more liberal, and will add ano- 
ther proof of this aſſertion. In leſs than a fortnight , after 
the birth of a child, he begins when he is pleaſed to make 
a certain little noiſe, or ratling in his hroat, which is a 
true, clear and diſtin Go, and which nurſes call a cooing ; 
but the vowel , or ſound, 'on which the child reſts his Go-go, 
is not yet determinable. Towards the end of the month, 


and for above another or two after that, the child coddinu- | 


ing his cooing, begins to fix and determine it's reſting ſound , 
which proves to be a real French o, or Engliſh oo, in wood; 
to form which, he gathers his little lips together and pro- 
tracts them as much as he can, ſo that you may plainly ſee 
a round aperture through which the Engliſh oo=oz French 
comes out. This ſecond experiment, which I challenge 
any body to contradict, proves to a demonſtration that the 
throat is the firſt organ man receives from the hands of 


Nature, and the /ips the * and in all this there is not 
ker Aren 


The! next proceſs of the child, is to —_ his lips by 
making them down as hard as he can , and i in the courſe of 
M 2 the 


— 
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the ſecand month he makes you hear very plain the Mo, 


Po or Be; that 1s to ſay, not all three of them, but one only 


of theſe three. Some children ſmacking a Mo, others a 
Po, others again a Bo, according as it firſt happens, that 


| they contrive the poſition of their lips together. This is the 


time, and the FIRST TIME they make you hear an 4; be- 
cauſe: this ſound is the reſting voice on which they fmack 
their Mo, Po or Bo, thus Mabe, Pahe, Babe. 


Such is in truth, the real proceſs of Nature, which I took 
more than once a very particular care to obſerve, and to | 
follow cloſely with the moſt ſcrupulous attention ; and which | 
diſcloſed itſelf to me always in the fame uniform manner. 
Whence I canclude, agreeable to this Canon, that « Two, || 
% only, are the real and original organs which Nature || 

«« granted to Man, for ſpeech; and which TIis fr 


% made uſe of for that yes. The Tanoar and the i 
cc Lirs. | 


As for the a 1 the Palate, the | 
Tongue and the. Taeth, a child never makes any uſe of them 
of his own fpontaneous effort; and it is: not untill he begins | 


to ſpeak ſome. words, which he is taught by his nurſe, and 
other of his attendants, that he:makes uſe of one, two, or 


all af theſe. res organs Conſequently theſe organs cannot | 


be conſidered as the organs of Nature; but well as thoſe. of || 
art, refinement, and reflection; as the fruit of man's own |; 


improvement to enlarge the circle too narrow of his reſources | 


for warying the clavier ' af bis articulations. Whence it re- 


fults that in the proceGs, of Nature theſe three organs hold no 
particular rank with reſpec̃t : one to another; ſome uſing firſt | 
the teeth, others the palate, others the rengus, according as |F 


it happens to fall in the words they are firſt taught. Others, || 


De 


Tc vier is, in French, what you eall a row of ſtops, or keys, in a harpficord. 
not 
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not able to utter the articulation of a word given to them, 
change it into another of the ſame organ which is more eaſy | 
to them, or ſink -it at once into a guttural, as a general 
nurſery whence every articulation is to be ſupplied. 


It is for this reaſon that in the Schuss we have drawn of 
the organs of ſpeech p. 33, and 44, we have preſented-them | 
at one view under two. different poſitions by placing them 
one way, and numbering them another. Therefore, if you take 
them perpendicularly downwards in beginning by your left 
hand, and rifing up again on your right, you will find them 
placed according to their ſituation on the cord of the inſtru- 
ment. But we have numbered them according to the prac- || 
tice of Nature „ which is to play firſt the two ends of the 
inſtrument, and then the middle afterwards, In taking 
then as we faid , the beginning of the line on the left and || 
following it downwards to deſcribe a curve in rifing up || 
again on the right, you find the Throat, the Palate, the | 
Tongue, the Teeth, and the Lips. In following the um- 

| bers placed over them, you have an indication of the order || 

obſerved by Nature in the uſe of them, which gives you the 


| Throat, the Lin,; the Palate, the Teeth; and then the | | 
Tongue by itſelf for the laſt, 

| * 

„„ ˖ VR IT OE © 


The miſpronounciation of ſome fngle figures, but chiefly 
| that of the double. ones, has produced thoſe incompatible , | 
| and unintended commutations of powers, or qualities of 
| articulation of diſtin& organs; even the deſtruction of ſome | 
| and addition of others: an accident as much miſrepreſented | 

| by IRR it has been Hitherts miſunderſtood . ; 


PRO OF. 
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We may be excuſed from enlarging on this Caxon by any 
proofs, if the reader will refer to PRoors on Canon XI. 
p- 61—3. What has been faid then being very near ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh the propriety of this, 


SYLLALES are of two ſorts either fmple and true; or com- 
pound and falſe By a /imple and true ſyllable is meant that 
which man in ſtate of pure nature, muſt have uttered : 
that which muſt characteriſe the firſt language ſpoken by 
man, (be that language whatever it may, Chineſe, or 


Hebrew or any other.) Such a Hllable begins with an arti- | 


culation and ends with a ſound .—-By a compound and fal/e 
ſyllable, is meant bat which man, poliſhed and arrived, 
by practice, at a greater command of his organs, ſeems to 
have made himſelf by art; that is to ſay , by the refinement 
of Jong and Hort ſounds ; which, inſenfibly brought firſt 
the ſinking of ſome of thoſe ſounds into mute or guieſcent 
foevas , and ſoon after into contra#tions of articulations , or 
mobile-ſheuas. Such a ſyllable begins and ends with arti- 
culations. / 


Speech is a gift of the almighty, ſay the divine .—That 
I allow . 80 is walking, ſeeing , feeling: ſo is the bark- 
ing of the dog, the neighing of the horſe, the mooing of 
the cow, the howling of the wolf, the roaring of the lyon, 
the hiſing of the ſnake, and the whiſtling of the birds. 
So are in ſhort all the faculties animals of all ſpecies are en- 


dowed 


— 
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dowed with; and MAN IS BUT, AN ANLMAL.,. As for ſpeech 
itſelf conkdeted as a ſeries of diſtin articulate ſounds, there 


is nothing in it but what a magpye, a blackbird, a parrot, and 


even a canary can execute as well as man But they are 


taught thoſe ſounds, and it is only by imitation they exe: 
cute them, without being able to make any improvement 
upon them , as man can , has done and ftill continues to 


do, —And therefore it is ahugan art like, ſinging * dancing I 


painting, muſick, &c. fince it is ſuſceptible of i improve- 


ments, and ſince improvements indeed, and many it has 


received from the firſt rude ſounds, which we have un- 
doubted proofs of having been, at a Certain time , uttered 


by man. $70, 


| WY TI 

To ground, as biſhop Witx1ns does“, the neceſlity of 
Max's ſpeech, being of divine ſtamp and formation, and of 
the firſt language having been ( concreated with our firſt 
«© parents, upon * they immediately underſtanding the 
voice of Gop ſpeaking to them in the garden ;” is it not 
to be guilty of the greateſt abſurdity? The good man, I 
ſuppoſe, was not aware of the conſequences which might 
enſue from advancing ſuch a propoſition as this, As a pro- 


teſtant, and a Father of that Caxvrcs,which knew ſo well the 


fatal conſequences of material 1MAGEs, as wiſely to forbid 
them in their temples „ on account of the ignorant ſort of 
people whoſe imagination, embroiled by the crayons of 
painters, was apt ſometimes. to make them attach too much 
materiality to ſpiritual beings , ſhould he not have been more 
upon his guard againſt his on fenſes, and not ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be thus beguiled by the letter of ſcriptural expreſſions? 
It is a great pity when we have not that command over our 
mind which enables us .to ſoar above 'the torrent of errors, 
which neceſſarily flow hourly from'a-ſlaviſh adherence to the 
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impreſſion we receive from our material ſenſes ; and which 
might teach us how Tux Derry can make us underſtand 
his voice without the help and medium of articulate ſounds, | 
after the method in which it is practiſed among us. But this 

convinces us that degrees in divinity, do not always make a 
man a divine; and that ſuch a time is now no more, when 
ordination was attended by a real deſcent of the holy-Ghoſt, 
in linguis inſtar ignis ſtedentibus ſuper ordinandum , replentibuſ- 
que illum Spirit ſancto. The charaQer and title are now 


till conferred, it is true; — but — Nor THE ABILITY, 
LNDEED, 


What muſt be now the conſequence , for example, of the 
good Bisnor's argument; but to tend to no leſs than realiſ- 
ing at once the time when brutes were ſaid to have a lan- 
guage, and held thoſe pretty converſations which the fa- 
buliſt Zſop fo ingeniouſly attributes to them? For, if man 
was created with a language infuſed into him by Taz DerTy, || 
(as a proof of which is conſidered his underſtanding that || 
Deity when he ſpoke to him) it follows, by the fame rea- 
ſon, that brutes ſhared equally with man that advantage, and 
that they had that very ſame language infuſed into them as 
well as man, fince we read that the ſerpent held a converſa- 
tion with our firſt mother. And it appears even that this latter 
had the gift of ſpeech-in-not ſo ſmall a degree of perfection, 


ſince he could argue with her, and enforce ſo powerfully his 
reaſons as to —_ her to do as he would, 


Now „again; if. it be in the aniculats wunds of that lan- 


guage, con- created with Adam, that Gop ſpoke to him; 


it muſt certainly have been in the ſame alſo that Gop ſpoke 
to the ſerpent, when he curſed him. Nay more again than 
that; had not Gopy already ſpoken to all the animals, and 
vegetables and luminaries of the creation the day before he 
created Apam , when he told them, feztificate, ac augeſcite, 
is implete aquas 3er maria, valucres - aufteſcunto in terra? 
Therefore 
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Therefore, if we are to take, as. biſhop WII Ins does, 
every word literally, we muſt conclude when Gop ſpoke 


| thus to all his works, they were inveſted if not ai with 


the power af anſwering. their author in the ſame language, 
at leaſt ALL with the faculty of intelligence, to comprehend 
that language; and the underſtanding of a language is 
half the poſſeſſion of it, Is not all this over and above | 
abſurd? | Foote: t | | 


But ſuch is the effect of habit and cuſtom. What we ne- 
ver ſaw, we cannot comprehend. And they who are born 
under that certain latitude of our globe, where none of the 
European weather intemperancies are to be ſeen, cannot 
think. atherwiſe but they are going to periſh, and that the 
ſkies are falling all in little bits upon their heads, when 
they ſee ſnowing for the firſt time. Thus the good biſhop, 
who had all his life time made uſe of articulate ſounds to 
ſpeak to his friends and to his congregation , could not ima- 


| gine that when our firſt parents, audiverunt wocem j HOV 


Dei 1TanTeM * per hartum ipſum ad uentum illius diei, and 
INCLAMANTLES Adamunm' DICENS R uni ES? &c. it 
could poſſibly be by any other method but by articulate 
ſounds, this could be operated; as, moreover, it is ex- 
preffedly faid WRYUY audiverunt, which proves that the 
voice of God ated upon their material ears. And , if it 
did profer articulate ſounds, does not this give us at once the 
proof that the firſt language was created by Ty: Derry 


Ius ssrr, and infuſed in man, ſince he underſtands it, 


and anſwers by the ſame ſounds ? 


Thus argumented the good. man : but by the ſame method 


| of argumenting he might as well, I think, have carried things 


* 8 
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Latin 11418, or as the Vulgate deambulantis . 
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a little farther (and 1 dare ſay he would too, 4 if he had as 
well been diſſerting upon walking , as he was upon /peaking,) 
and proved that God had legs, ſince there is alſo (in the ſcrip- 
ture) JINND ambulans which is aſſuredly as difficult a thing 


to be performed without the means of legs, as wennn is 
without the means of ſounds, 


After having thats ee the abſurdity of the rea- 
ſons , brought in ſupport of the firſt language having been 
con- created with man, which I hold as falſe, I am very 
willing, though not bound to it as not being a divine, to 
give ſome hints of the ſenſe I give to this paſſage of the ſcrip- 
ture, before I proceed upon my inquiry into the nature and 
formation of languages, which then, totally diveſted of the 


ſtamp of divinity, ſhall be left expoſed to the profane knife of 
en criticiſm , 


IF men would take the trouble of thinking before they 
fit down to write , the firſt idea which would ſtart up to their 
imagination. would be without doubt that of taking a very 
preciſe one of the.obje& they propoſe to treat of ; which can- 

not be procured without a definition of that object. Now, 


— 


„ 
- 


+ We muſt not joke indeed, and think that to prove, from the words of 
the ſcripture ,- that Gop bad /egs would have been ſo hard a taſk for our 
1 learned BIs no: ſince we have in our hands another work, of his (printed 

among his philoſophiczl eſſays, London 1407) containing the diſcovery of a 


new World, and tending, without the help of the ſacred text, to prove that 
the Moon is inhabited, Whence he takes an apportunity of enlarging 
prodigiouſly on the many advartages which might reſult to us from a commu- 
nication with that Planet, and inſiſts on the poſſibility of eflabiſhing a com- 
merce between us, and the INHABITANTS OF THE MooN , Sure the god 
BIser muſt have had in his head ſome drops of that divine inſpiration which 
guondam agitated the pen of Moses, for thus writing with ſuch confidence 


what he could certainly not, as a man, have any knowledge of but by rapture 
in a von. F ; . ; 


W's when 


— 
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when we come once to draw up the definition, which can 
never be but metaphyſical, of a vulgar word, we are quite 
amazed at the prodigious difference we find between the 
common acceptation of that word and it's true meaning. 
But, alas! how far from this conduct, are the generality 
of writers! And how few writers there would be in this age | 
if they were all obliged to follow this maxim !—Why ſo? 
will ſome ſay ?—So precious a gift is metaphyſicks! And fo 
ſcarce are thoſe who are bleſſed with it The world is ſo 
full of ſhallow headed fellows who have nothing but a ſmat- 
tering of ſciences and prattling, that a man of ſenſe and 
abilities is now almoſt aſhamed of his learning. If he talks 
with judgment and pertinence, he is immediately laughed 
at; and the dolt who, to conceal his ignorance , laughs the 
loudeſt, catches the attention of the multitude, and draws 
them after him in triumph , while the other remains alone 
covered with confuſion . You ſee a man of ſuch an ambi- 
tious and enterpriſing turn, that to give himſelf a name, 
he will have the bareface to undertake to write upon any 
ſubje& which comes in his way, it matters not what, 
though he underſtands it or not. Aſſured as he is of the 


|, countenance of thoſe of his cloth , that they will, for the 


honour and glory of their corps have that ſhameful weakneſs 
to cry him up above the clouds, he publiſhes a heap of ab- 
ſurdities which the vulgar admire for want of underſtand- 
ing them, and for which z4wwo or three Saczs of his time 
entertain too much contempt to take any notice of them. 
Thus the name of that writer will fly from year to year ri- 
ſing ſtill more and more in fame, and paſs from mouth to 
mouth for an eminent perſonage in learning . You uſe your- 
ſelves to hear it ſaid, you quote him one from the other's 
quotation , without having perhaps ever read a word of the 
original in the work itſelf . It is as chaff or traw driven be- 
fore the wind for many miles Wer „ till at laſt entangled 
in the net of a cobweb a victim to it's own weakneſs, ſhort 
it ſtops there in it's courſe, and becomes at laſt the prey of 
J N a ſwallow , 
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a EIA ; which makes it ſerve to the conſtruction of a —— 
for her little ones. 


But, here, Imean not, after all, to inſult honeſt biſhop 
Wirts, who, though perhaps not quite a metaphyſician, in 
other reſpects had however, I am told, fome merit, and was , 
I believe, a good man. Beſides be is no more, let us 
not diſturb his aſhes. A moody moment , which preys 


upon me fometimes, and which I have great reaſons to be af- | 


feed with, has forced from me that ſally againft fome liv- 
ing ignorant coxcombs , who, by mere airs and inſolent acts 
| of fatuity and foppery, trying for many years to point 
| themfelves out to me as the proper objects of my con- 
| templation , have never been but that of my utmoſt 


dontempt. 


Let us then return to our object; let us follow another 


| rout than generally is trampled ; let us dene the cer which 

| conſtitutes the point in conteſt between Wi1Lkins and us. 

| Let us taquire into the true meaning of the word ®ANAI , 

Pran, and fee whether it was poſſible for the firſt man to 

be created with a language infuſed, and whether it was 
IJ even in the power of God, or not, to create him ſuch. 


Nobody offers to deny, and it is an axiom received in phi- | 
loſophy, that God cannot make a ſtick without too ends: 
or, that the paſt had not been. By the ſame farce and form 
of argumentation , could we not ,prove that it was not in 


and that it was phyſically impoſlible for the firſt man to 
| 1 ſpeak ſuddenly as ſoon 2s formed? For, what is To sPeax, 


| uttere), and rationally united into words? New what 
thoughts, what affections, what ideas in ſhort, could that 
| man have „who was juſt aflued from the hands of his crea- 


| the power of Gop to create a man with a language innate, | 


but to expreſs er communicate our thoughts and affections, 
| by a certain ſeries of diſtinct articulate ſounds, methodically | 


| MER | tor? 
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tor? Ideas in man can be but «&lvrs (copees) or ARCHETYPES 
(originals.) As for the corits, the firſt man, at the moment 


of his receiving the breath of life, was certainly ſtruck but by 


very few, as he could be ſmitten but by ſome imperfeR 
perceptions of the ſeveral objects which he could collect and 
embrace at one ſcope. Oricinarls ftill leſs had he; fince 
he could certainly make no fort of compariſon between the 
ſeveral diſtinct objects which food before him, draw no de- 
ductions from their different ſhapes, forms, ſtructures, ap 
pearance, uſe, qualities, homogeneous or heterogeneaus 
properties, &c. and hence form a judgment in kis mand 
about them. All this was impoſſi::le to him becauſe he had 
no general knowledge. Knowledge comes from trial and 
experience: and, trial and experience ſuppoſe neceſſarily a 
lapſe of time. Now, there was none, and could be none 
yet for Apau, at the moment of his creation, at the in- 
{tant of his farſt breathing lite and opening his eyes to light. 
Gop might. undoubtedly endow man with as ſuperiour an | 
acuteneſs of underſtanding and intelligence as he pleaſed , and |: 
as we can imagine; equal to that of Angeli if you will; and | 
we ſhall even readily ſuppoſe that Gop eſfectually did endow 

him ſo. But, he courp NoT give him infuſe intuitive | 
knowledge, without breaking through the laws of huma- |: 
unity in him: I will fay more; without annihilating the laws 
concerning creatures, and deſtroying the bounds between the 


{| finite being; and the Infinite: in ſhort without making man | 
| equal to himſelf, another God. And, certainly, it is out 


of the power of Gop to create his fellow, that is to ſay a 
Being as perfect as himſelf: and whoever ſays create, ſays 
finite; who ſays finite ſays imperfect; and, THE BEING or | 
ALL PERFECTIONS CANNOT MAKE ANY THING PERFECT, 


It is then evident that Apam could not abſolutely ſpeak , 


| becauſe ſpeaking ſuppoſes thoughts; thoughts judgment; 


and judgment would have required in him an abſolute 
R of what ſurrounded him. And that fort of | 
knowledge 
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knowledge he neither had nor could have. Senſations 
he had certainly; firſt, he had that of his own exiſt- 
ence; next to that ſenſation , by a particular favour which 
his innocence. made him then worthy of, and which our 
wickedneſs has ſince blunted in us, he enjoyed a full and 
pure ſenſation of the exiſtence of his Makes, of his preſence, 
and of his. owing. to him his actual exiſtence, &c. That 
ſtamp was in him coinſtantaneous with his firſt breathing 
But nothing elſe. Nor even could he be conſcious of his fa- 
culty of uttering any kind of ſounds whatever; and when it 
is ſaid that Gop ſpoke to him; it neither was, nor could be, 
by means of certain articulate ſounds which ſtruck the tym- 
panum of his ear, but by that power Gop has, and exerciſes 
ſometimes within us, to raiſe affections, thoughts, and 
ideas in our mind, which have no connex1on or the leaſt / an- 
gence (if I dare uſe the word) with any ſounds whatever. 
It was by virtue of that ſame mechaniſm of our {iruQture 
which makes us experience, when we are in the moſt per- 
fe ſtate of reſt and repoſe, ſituations and thoughts which 
affect us as powerfully as if they were acted when we are per- 
fectly awake. Thus in his heart, by ſuch and ſimilar mo- 
tions , he anſwered alſo his creator, and the whole was in 
him, both actively and paſlively , tranſacted by a mere and 


pure modification of his ſoul, without the leaſt exteriour ap- 


pulſe on his material organs , whence that modification could 
take it's ſource, 


All this is concordant with the charaQers of the divine 
eſſence; the other was not, becauſe it is ſelf evident that 
God cannot inveſt the fnite with the attributes which cha- 
racteriſe only the Iaſnite. And the utterance of articulate 
ſounds, as ſigns of thoughts, requiring neceſſarily the gra- 


dual and ſucceſſive proceſs of perception , conception , com- | 


pariſon , deduCtion , and judgment, all which ſuppoſes lapſe 
of time, Gop could not then- infuſe in his creature that 
intuitive knowledge without the medium of that regular 


proceſs, | 
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proceſs, unleſs he had made him EuAL to HIMSELF, 
Wuo is the only Be:1nG who embraces all things, and views 
them at once, in all their poſſible properties, without diſtinc- 
tion of time and without judgment ; becauſe it is incoherent 
with the attributes of the divine Ess Ex CE to form any judg- 
ment , fince all things are contained in him, in all their poſ- 
ſible forms from the beginning to ages to come, for ever and 
ever. 


The conſequence of all this metaphyſical reaſoning is then 
that SPEAKING, in man, is abſolutely an Ax r; not a gratui- 
tous gift: which AR r had it's time of infancy and rudeneſs , 
and paſſed ſucceſſively through all the ſteps and gradations 
of perfectioning, as ſinging , dancing, ſwimming , ſhooting, 
angling, &c+ The proof of this aſſertion lies even in the 
very contexture of our words, when examined ſingly from 
the moſt ſimple interjection to the moſt complicated part of 
ſpeech, as a moment's reflexion and obſervations on the ſub- 
ject will eaſily demonſtrate it to us. Whoever then conſiders 
analytically the compoſition of our words expreſſive of cor. 
poreal objects, or of impreſſions made upon our material 
ſenſes, cannot help diſcovering at once that it 1s always 
by imitation (ooparoroc) of the noiſe of thoſe objects that 
man has endeavoured to convey their idea; and that, with 
reſpect to intellectual objects, man never attempted to con- 
vey their idea by any other method, but by metaphores, 
by alluſions, by compariſons, in ſhort, in uſing words al- 
ready coined for conveying the idea of ſome known material 
objects, with which the intellectual ones ſeemed to admit of 


ſome aflimilation , 


It is in the nature of the animalty to be propenſe to imita- 
tion, and each claſs of that kingdom ſhares with man a 
greater or leſſer, but always proportionable , degree of that 
aptitude , or diſpoſition to imitation . Of all the brutes, the 


ape and the beaver vie moſt with man in many "_—_ 
at 


* 
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tut this laſt has received from Nature ſach a conformation of 
parts, as gives him the right he enjoys of ſuperiority in all 
his faculties over all the other animals of the creation. It 
is to that neceſfary ſuperiority which reſults from the con- 
ſtruction of his organs, that he owes that ſo remarkable fill 
of imitation, with which he impoſes noans to every new 
object, which .affefts him through the ſenſe of hearing or 
ſeeing, The firſt and moſt remarkable uſe he is found to have 
made of that diſpoſition to imitation , called by the Greeks 
cnomatepeia , is in the very words which ferve to defign His 
organs of ſpeech , each of which comports in it's conſtruc- 
tion one of the moſt familiar articulations of that particular 
organ it is intended to deſign. Goar, Laxcue, Drum, 
Bovcnr; Grttrr, Lingua, Dent, Os, begin, in both 
languages, with the articulation moſt characteriſtical of the 
organ they are intended to name or defign. 


From that firſt ſtep, once made and well fixed, every ma- 
terial object which bears any connection with any one of thoſe: 
organs begins of courſe with that ſame diſtinctive articulation 
which fir't was uttered to deſign it. The Go for example 


(the weaker of Ko, and like it a perfect guttural) is known {| 
| and underſtood as deſigning that particular part of the hu. 
| man body which acts in quality of vocal inſtrument: of 


courſe every thing which will bear the leaſt relation, near or 
diſtant, to that inſtrument in any one of his ſeveral functions, 


muſt and ſhall begin with that very identical articulation , 


or it's ſtronger if neceſſary . Hence that number of ſynoni- 
mous words vulzar, low, trivial, and decent which are 


found to expreſs the ſame idea, ſuch as Gollet, and Goulet 


two old words for the pipe; Geer a modern one for the ſame, 
Goulot the neck of a bottle; Gaviot a popular word for the 
throat; Faber (by the change of Go into Jo, as it is found 
in Garden and Jardin) the maw , or crap of a bird, or any 
one of the feathered animals; Gawe another more common 
for the ſame; whence / Gawer a popular and low word for 


— 
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to eat one's belly full, (as if it meant as high as the throat ;) 
| Goulet, a large mouthful ; Goinfre, Gouliafre , Glouton , 
Goulu , a glutton , a greedy gut; Goinfrer, to eat voraciouſly, 
to gormandize , or guttle ; Gargote, a dirty, naſty two-penny 
eating houſe f; Gargoter, to ſit drinking ſlovenly, in a 
dirty publick houſe: Gargate, a great naſty gaping mouth, 
which ſeems to ſhew all the inſide of the guts through the 
throat; Geule, a word devoted to all quadrupeds, except the 
| horſe, to deſign what is named the mouth in man; Degodiller, 
a vulgar expreſſion for to vomit ; Gazouiller, to warble as a 
bird, to purl as a ſtream ; D#goi/er, literally to chirp ; and, 
figuratively, to begin to prattle, to chatter ; then, by a dou- 
ble figure, ſaid of criminals when they begin to confeſs their 
crimes, &c. Gaſpiller, a low word uſed by the baſeſt ſort of 
people in this laſt ſenſe; Goit, the taſte, and the ſenſe it- 
| ſelf of deguſtation; Goũter, to taſte, to reliſh, &c.—Such 
are part of the words which have been formed upon occaſion 
| of the Go having firſt been adopted (as the moſt competent. 
for the purpoſe) to the deſigning of the throat, and repreſen- 
| tative of words acting upon us by the medium of one of theſe 
two of our ſenſes the hearing, or the ſeeing ; ſuch is again 
Glouglou , the noiſe which a full bottle makes in emptying it- 
ſelf, a word totally formed by onomatopeia, or imitation of 
that noiſe ; whence, by another imitation Gargouiller, a cook's 
term to expreſs the noiſe which melted butter , or any other 
ſuch liquids make, in boiling over the fire after any thing like 
onion , parſley , or meat, has been thrown in; in ſhort, to 
ſimmer , 


Then ; by ſurveying the ſhape, or form , of certain other 
objects and comparing them with all thoſe already. known 
and denominated, Goufe,, a deep abyſs in the earth and 
Golfe, a Gulph, have been deſigned by a certain diſtant 


— 


1 Like thoſe in cellars, which adorn both ſides of Broad St. Giles's. 1 
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and far-fetched aſſimilation, apparently found between them 


and the threat, &c. &c. and ſo on for millions of other 
words. 


Now we mutt attend to the following fundamental princi- 
ple. Obje&s cannot be named but by the principal, or by the 
acceſſary idea they convey. The principal is their uſe, 
utility, purpoſe, or fitneſs; in ſhort, their interiour, na- 
tural, peculiar and conſtituent qualities. The acceſſary is 


| their form, ſhape, configuration, colour, &c, in ſhort, 
their exteriour , accidental and outward ſtriking qualities. 


Now, theſe laſt are always the firſt which ſtrike us in objects 


| already extant, and which are independent of us ; ſeldom the 
others. On the contrary, in objects of our own conſtruction, 


”—— 


ſach as tools and utenſils, the former is the idea we endea- 
vour to convey by the name we give them. Hence the ne- 
ceſſity of naming or deſigning thoſe of the ſecond claſs by 


| ſome ſort of compariſons and alluſions with other objects, 


with which we can imagine they bear any kind of near, or diſ- 
tantly related, affinity or aſſimilation ; conſequently by words 
which convey. no other image in our mind but that of their 
forms, and deſign them by their acceſſary qualities only. 


Hence again the neceſſity of naming and deſigning the others, 
{ (thoſe of the firſt claſs) by their proper and principal quali- 


ties: which produces another ſort of denomination more juſt , 
as it points them by their eſſential and conſtituent proper- 
ties. Thus, for a final example of the whole, a roller from 
ts roll (in French rouler) is deſigned and named by it's eſſen- 
tial and conſtituent property; it's name conveys it's prin- 
cipal idea at once, none of the acceſſary ones ſuch as to be 
of iron, ſteel, ſtone, &c. on the contrary Anima (the ſoul) 
from Ax, (in French + Ane, ) is deſigned and named in thoſe 


| 


— 
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| 
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+ Having, for theſe many years, entertained a certain opinion on the ety- 


mology 
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three languages from the form only, under which it offers 
itſelf to our imagination , through the medium of our mate- 
rial ſenſes, namely flatus, a wind, a mere breathing . 


mology of the French word Ame , which has ſuffered no ſort of impairment 
from my ſubſequent ſtudies, but gained on the contrary a great deal of cor- 
roboration from my later dſcoveries in the ſyſtem of languages: I cannot for- 
bear mentioning here ſome of my conjectures on that ſubject, as they will 
ſcrve in time to clear up ſome difficulties which have not hitherto been well 
enough underſtood, —The French word Ame does not come, as many have 
imagined from the Latin Anima, but immediately from the Greek Anus : 
and my reaſon, for thinking ſo, is the broadneſs of the ſound A in that 
word, which is the ſame as that of the French exclamation Ab which ex- 
clamation is itſelf identically the ſame, in power, as the Engliſh word Ave , 
— Now this obſervation leads me naturally to recal to my mind, that there 
has been a time when the H (ia) was nothing more than a ſign of aſpiration 


with the Greeks, and when they uſed to write HEKATON, HEPOAO, | 
| HOAOI, and even THEOS, for ina, ipatov, wy, Og, c. 
| and that on the Farnian Columns, we read ſtill HO EETIN for & g. 


| To this recollection I add again that in the old French we uſed to ſpell 
| aame, aage , &c, and to double thus every ſound , of which we had a mind 


| to indicate the protraction in it's utterance, This method of geminating | 
the long vowels , in order to diſtinguiſh them from the ſhorts, ſeems to have | 
been much in uſe among the ancients, and Voss1vs brings ſeveral examples of | 


| that practice, in the Latin language; ſuch as amaabam, naatam, ree, 


ſeedes, ſanctiſſimiis, mariinas, &c. A ſpelling, the propriety of | 


which cannot be doubted if we reflect a moment on the nature of a pro- 
trated ſound, which is the ſame as twice that ſound.— Now there is fo 
much ſimilarity between the protraction of a ſound, and an aſpiration placed 
after that ſound, that we have placed nothing elſe after the ſounds a, e, 
o, (when we have uſed them as exclamations) to expreſs their protraction, 
and we have ſpelled them ab! eb! ob! which anſwers to the ſounds of thoſe 
| three figures in Flame, and ame; Fir, and nie; Come, and dime, &c, 
| —Again , what is an aſpiration but a breathing; what is a breathing but 
| a protraction of a precedent ſound? And what can better repreſent that 
power than a Ho, or an E mute, taken in that ſenſe in which it is underftood 
in French, that is to ſay of a feigned attempt to form a ſound which is fud- 
{| denly ſtopped at it's birth? All theſe: conſiderations being well weighed to- 


| gether, it reſults then that there has been, in the ſyſtem of ſpelling of our 


| anceſtors, a perfect fimilarity between the reduplication of the figure of a 
| found, a Hs and an E mute: and that they have indiferiminately-uſed ei- 


| ther, according to circumſtances, as being perfectly indifferent in —— 
On | ore 


— 
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This point of criticiſm on the real method purſued by man 
in the proceſs of impoſing names both to material and intel- 
lectual objects, being thus elucidated it reſults; 1ſt, That 
ſpeaking is abſolutely a human art , not a divine gift ; which 
art, like that of ſinging, has had it's time of rudeneſs and 
undigeſtedneſs , and by little and little received various de- 
grees of concoction and poliſh in ratio of the increaſe of 


— 


So that according to them, aam, abm, and gem, with the e obſcure be- 
fore the m, muſt have produced in antient times, the ſame pronunciation 
as is now conveyed by the modern fpelling ame ; and ſo of the above five 
other words and all ſuch.— It will be impoſſible, if we reflect ever ſo little on 
this ſubject, to refuſe giving credit to this conjecture, if we conſider we have 
really many words in the language, at the end and in the middle of which there 
are ſounds which ſtand protracted by no other virtue but an e mute, ſuch as 
wie, nie, due; prierai, crieras, tuera, duement, nuement, Co. and 
ſome of which a few writers have, but very lately, begun to write diment , 


A 


niment , prirai, thra, &c, &c. 
Whence I conclude that the French word Ame has been directly drawn 


from the Greek, not when ſpelt like the modern &»pa , but when ſpelt 
like the antient AHMA : in which ſpelling this H has, by the firſt coiners 
of the word, been probably conſidered like a mere aſpirate, and not, as of late, 
like a e grave or long; and therefore not as a diſtinct and ſeparate ſound from 


the AW a.— And now we have got by this illuſtration the diſcovery of the 
true origin of the French e mute, and of it's affinity with the Ho, both in 
form, and power, In form, becauſe it is in ſmall letter, what the E is 
in capital, which is the half of H, ſince it is formed of two E reverſed 
thus EA, and joined into one , by the clipping of their upper and under 
ſtrokes thus } 1, In power, becauſe being expreſſed by nothing but a dead 
breathing, or ſoft aſpiration after another ſound, it produces a forcible pro- 
traction of that precedent ſound, than which the Ho could do no more if it 
were there, and ſo much as which, as we have ſeen, it really does where- 
ever it is employed. We have alſo got by this illuſtration on the etymology 


| of the word Ame, a ſtronger and additional proof of the Ho being the great 


Ocean in which all ſends and articulations come to loſe themſelves , and the 


point, from which, as of a point of union, they ſpring out again in a 
| divergent direction, to return in again by a continual ſucceſſion of dying || 
| in, and farting out, as has been intimated already page 20th, of this | 
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needs, wants, and reciprocal aſſiſtance which aſſociation 
neceſſarily brought with itſelf; and in proportion to the in- 
timacy of that aſſociation. It reſults again that thoſe indi- 
geſted words (the true roots of thoſe which exiſt in all lan- 
guages) were few, all monoſyllables , or diſyllables at moſt ; 
all articulations, and though it will appear impracticable to 
modern Grammarians , I will add even diveſted of all found: 
or vowels ; becauſe in fact all thoſe words being imitative 
of a noiſe, muſt abſolutely have produced an articulation ; 
which articulation was the chief ſtriking character of the 
image ; the ſound, which ſupported that articulation , be- 
ing perfectly indifferent and intirely unnoticed and unre- 
garded by the utterer, who had not even any idea or con- 
ception of this at the moment of his producing the articulation, 
1mage of the noiſe, 


For a proof of this aſſertion, Iſhall not call in the Hebrew; ſince 
the madneſs of moderniſm, and Houbiganti/m, has prevailed ſo 
much as to diſtort the language, by not conceiving that any 
one could exiſt, the figures, or letters, of which contained 
not vowel- characters cut, ſhaped and formed ſo as to make 
an agreeable mixture at the ſame time with the conſonants , 
But I will call in the Chine/e about which no diſpute can ariſe: 
ſince, having no alphabet to trace on paper it's written voices, 
theſe are left to any one of the other Nation's care to trace 
them , with their proper or borrowed figures , as they pleaſe , 
and after their own way. There we find, according to all 
accounts, and among others that which I Abbe Four monr 
gave us, that 1, Voces ſunt monoſyllabe omnes; 2, à con- 
% fond incipiunt omnes, à vocali nunquam ; 3, Nunquam etiam 
in conſonam deſinunt. Nunguam ergo reperies nec af, ef, if, 
«of, uf, nec pal, pel, pil, pol, pul, &c. This 
furniſhes a ſufficient proof of the ſyſtem advanced. in this 
Canon, on the real nature and quality of a fimple and 
true ſyllable, which, according as it is repreſented in it, 


| is the true character of that of the firſt original language, 


whach 
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which man ſpoke when in a ſtate of pure nature. A cha- 
racter which the Hebrew has loſt , and perhaps never had, if 
we truſt to all the ſenſeleſs arguments, which the two con- 
troverting parties (the Maſorets and the Maſclevians) have 
produced in ſupport of their equally erroneous ſyſtems. And 
a character which all the languages of thoſe ſavage Nations, 


which inhabit the South America, are found to carry with 
them in all their words. 


To confirm this I take the firſt which comes into my hands 
without choice. It is a grammar of the language of the 
Galibis, a Nation which inhabited formerly the iſland of 
Cayenne, and who were then, and are now ſtill ſpread all 
over the Guyana as far as the river Oronoto. It is pity, I 
' muſt confeſs, this grammar was not drawn up by a man per- 

fealy acquainted with an unprejudiced knowledge of the 
' true and fundamental ſyſtem of languages, and that it was 
not founded on thoſe general principles which we have en- 
deayoured to eſtabliſh in the foregoing ſheets. But, ſuch as 
it is, I will extract a few words from the dictionary of that 
language juſt as they offer themſelves, and which, as im- 
perfectly diſpoſed and ſpelled as they are, will however ſuf- 
ficiently prove what I have laid down as rules. 


A few words drawn from the Galibi language, 
French ſpelling. Engliſh ſpelling, Tranſlation. 


OvuoL1-o0voL1, Woli-woly, a pair of bellows. 
RArA-RAPA, Rapa-rapa, a land. turtle. 
Rarov, Rapoo, a knife. 
SABI-SABI, Sabi-Sabi, @ marſhy land. 
Pourouxox k, Poopooroney, fifteen. 
Pou xo, Pooroney, a girl. 
SARxaBADO, Cera- Sarabado, Serabado,farewel. 

bado, ; 


SEBEGACE, Sebegacey, 2890 fell; 
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SAOUARI, Sawary, an almond tree. 
Nax A, Yayaoua, Nana, Ya;awa, an ananas, Or, pine- 
apple. 
KovRouPiTou- Kooroopitootoomoo, a /ort of wood called 
TOUMOU, | in French boulet- 
f de-canon, 
CouvrRouBaRa, ' Cooroobara, ! 
BouRou-BOUROU, Booroo-booroo, gun powder. 
CoLOLETA, Cololeta, a candle. 
BovTrovu, Bootoo, a wooden club. 
Bou rou BoUuTOULIBootoo bootooly, iron, nail, key. 
| Cano, C apou, Cabo, Capoo, ye, cloud, heaven, 
CArORONE, Capooroney, 
CarourRoumE, Capooroomey, formerly. 
&c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 


This is enough to anſwer our purpoſe, and to ſhew that pure, 
natural and uncultivated languages have all their ſyllables 
beginning with conſonants and never with ſounds , all end- 
ing with ſounds and never with conſonants. Such ſyllables 
are abſolutely in nature, and are therefore properly deno- 
minated, in the Canon, fmple and true ſyllables. 


Now, in the caſe before us, I cannot puſh the obſervation 
ſo far as I could wiſh, and as perhaps it might go, for 
want of having a competent knowledge of the language of 
the GaLIBIs. The grammar, I poſſeſs of it, is ſo imperfe&t 
that there is neither plan, nor ſyſtem, nor method in the 
author ; or elſe he would never have ranged underC, K, 
and Q, words beginning with the ſame articulation , and 
thus made three liſts of words, which ought to be all under 
one, ſuch as Quacui a fox, Karara a tree, Conoro the 
rain; which, in ſpeaking, are all to come under the ſame au- 
ricular titillation Ko, thus, KASsHY, KARATA, Konogo. 
Neither can I then juſtify the number of ſyllables of their 
words ; ſome of which, as may be obſerved, are of five 
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and ſix ſyllables. I conjecture only, and it is indeed but a 
conjecture, that theſe words and the like may be formed by the 
union of ſeveral ſimple ones together, and are therefore 
compounded words , ſuch, to make myſelf underſtood , as are 
among us all our polyſyllables, and for example p2rplexity 
which, though expreſſive but of one ſingle idea, is never- 
the leſs compoſed of three words, and is therefore a periphraſis, 
a true circumlocution. And indeed we find in it per a Latin 
prepoſition which expreſſes a full, compleat and ſupreme, 
therefore the higheſt , degree of quality in things: plex ano- 
ther Latin inuſitate old root, whence they have made plicare 
to fold; and zty an Engliſh termination parallel to the French 
ite, both borrowed from the Latin fas, tas, itas, three 
terminations uſed to charaReriſe all the abſtract ſubſtantives 
implying fixity and ſtability, and drawn from the old 
Celtic, and organic root, STA , which has been that of the 


Latin verb Stare whence ffatus, fate, poſture, ſituation , 
condition. 


I ſuppoſe then that ſomething of this kind muſt be the caſe 
in thoſe long polyſyllables of the GAL IBI language; and I 
only ſuppoſe it indeed, Therefore without proofs I would not 
by any means engage others to believe of this more than they 
will find themſelves inclinable. But what I do not ſup- 
poſe, and which is eſſential and ſelf-evident, is the little 
regard the GaL1z1s pay to ſounds as may be inferred from 
the monotony of moſt of their polyſyllables, in which you find 
but two ſounds, and ſometimes one only, uſed to utter and 
ſupport all the articulations of their longeſt polyſyllables; as 
Karapa, Konobo, Bootcobootooli, Raparapa , Sabiſabi, 
&c. As the GaL1s1s do not ſtudy harmony, fluency , ca- 
dence, long and ſhort ſounds, &c. attention among them 
is paid, as we ſee, to nothing but the chiefs and only true con- 
veyers of ideas, and theſe are for them , as for all Nations , 
the articulations only, vulgarly called conſonants. Therefore 


that ſyſtem , as we may obſerve and conclude from all which 


we 
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we have ſaid and compiled on this ſubject, is the real, in- 
variable and fundamental ſyſtem of Nature, againſt which 
nothing rational can be urged, and which muſt be our 
| guide in the inveſtigation of the true principles of the Aualy- 
ſis of the ſpelling of languages in general, and of that we 
are now treating of, the Fa EN, in particular. And ſo 
much for what concerns /imple and true ſyllables. 


As for compounded and falſe ſyllables, what we have to 
ſay, in order to illuſtrate that point of criticiſm cannot be 
very long after the full Analyſis we have given of what re- 
garded the others, Now is the time and place of admitting 
that judicious remark of Mr. DucLos “ of the Frxenca- 
Ack uv, which diſtinguiſhes the ſyllable into two ſpecies , 
the real or phr/ically ſo, and the mere cuſtomary ſyllable . 
Wherefore I beg leave to introduce here what he ſays on that 
ſubject, as it agrees perfectly with my opinion with reſpect 
to it's principles; A ſyllable,” ſays he, « being a compleat 
« found, may be formed either with ene ſingle vowel , or 
«© with a. vowel preceded by a conſonant by which it is 
% modified, Ami is a word of two ſyllables; a alone forms 
« the firſt, and ui the ſecond, —To diſtinguiſh the true ſyl- 
e lable , we muſt obſerve that whenever ſeveral contiguous 
« conſonants are heard in a word, there are as many true 
&« ſyllables phyſically ſo, as there are conſonants heard. 
although no vowel be found written after each conſonant ; 
e pronunciation ſupplying an e mute, the ſyllable becomes 
true for the ear, while the cuſtomary ſyllables are 
© reckoned only by the number of audible vowels, and 
„ which aze poſitively written. Such is what makes the 
difference between the true ſyllable phyſically ſo, and the 
«© mere cuſfomury ſyllable. For example armateur is a word 
« of three cuſomary ſyllables, and of five true ones, be- 
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e cauſe an e mute muſt be ſupplied after each ; and we 
e neceſſarily hear aremateure. Bal, is cuſtomarily a mono- 
« ſyllable, and phyfically a diſſyllable. Amant is both c- 
« tomarily and phyfically a diſſyllable; and ſo is Aimant, be- 


& cauſe a; ſtands there only for 2, and we hear but one 
« vowel.“. 


This remark of our author falls only, as we ſee, on the 
ſecond member of our Canon, and is a very juſt remark ; 
ſince , as we have ſufficiently proved before, in ſpeaking 
of our fimple and true ſyllables, Nature is totally repugnant 
to a ſound cloſed and terminated by an articulation , ſuch as 
are ar and teur of the word armateur, and all ſuch like 
words. But, whoever reads this obſervation , will naturally 
object how is it then that there are now ſo many ſyllables 
of that ſort? The corruption or improvement of ſpeech , juſt 
as you will chuſe to call it, brought on by degiees that 
fort of ſyllables, by deſtroying inſenſibly the ſounds which 
were after them. For, from the heavy treading of all thoſe 
diſtinct ſyllables which made the ſpeech equal, monotone, 
flat and uniform, and much after the way of thoſe crotchets 
in an accompanying baſs which are ſet all on the ſame tone 
tor ſeveral meaſures together, and which was owing to the 
ſtiffneſs of the hinges on which the organs play'd , habit of 


utterance introduced inſenſibly a greater facility and ready- 


neſs in the motion of the organs, which brought firſt a grea- 
ter cloſeneſs between the ſyllables, then an unequal quantity 
of duration among them, (perhaps occaſioned at firſt by a 
certain cantation) and at laſt: the total deſtruction of ſome 
ſounds , which threw the conſonant of that ſound back upon 
the precedent , and made it appear as a cloſure of that ſound , 
and a vowel between two conſonants. But though now ne- 
ceſſarily and unavoidably practiſed, we muſt not forget that 


inſtitutionally and originally it is totally repugnant to Na- 


ture, and to the original ſyſtem of languages. 


But 
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But to return to our obje& and demonſtrate to the eyes the 
ſource and origin of thoſe tuunds between two articulations , 
ſuch as they now ſeem to be admitted in all the European 
languages, and were already in the Greek and Latin, we 
think a few words collected promiſcuouſly from all thofe ſe- 
veral languages juſt as they ſhall occur to us, will be of 
no ſmall ſervice in helping the imagination to conceive that 
proceſs of gradual increaſe of ſwiftneſs, and volubility in 
the articulating powers of man. 


A L1sT OF CONTRACTED SounDs, 


IIe whence Per. 

tpnuirns whence Hermite. 

yarzxlofayn and YraxloÞd'yn quilatieviftitant 

N and t prefectus. 

Baravio evhence B alneum. 

ren whence Palma. 

Y aohence Gloſs. 

EYEVETO and ywro fuit, faQus off, 

ETEAS and kr erat. 

AUDACITER hence AudaQer, 

CALIDUM whence Caldum, 

Lamina avhence Lamna. 

Ne whence Mel. 

£54 evhence Eſt. 

Tinole and Tinls Cu. 

erlebe and oTiobe retro port, 

of zwhence Cornix, 

Wrat whence Vulpes. 

Fart? 

Dice, pucz, FACE , whence Dic, duc, fac, fer. 
FERE; 

CHEMINEE whence Chimney. 

PERUR10 whence Prurio. 

GARDEN whence Gardner, &c. &C, 
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and ſo ten millions of other words in all languages, all the 


ſavage ſorts excepted. Such is the true and the only cauſe 


of the + mute, or dead ſound which muſt be ſuppoſed to 


follow every conſonant ſo placed as to cloſe an immediate 
preceding ſound as in Mr. DucLos's example, and agree- 


able to his above mentioned obſervation. But it would be {| 
great vice in the pronunciation of any body, ſhould the leaft þ 
ſpark of that e mute be made ever ſo little ſenſible; and the 
exertion of the ſpeaker muſt tend abſolutely and be turned, to 


it's entire deſtruction, and to the moſt quick and ſharp 


bearing ſound) to the anteriour one. 'This is a neceſſary 


whatſoever. And T could have wiſhed that Mr. DucLos 
had given us that additional remark with reſpect to the bel 
«/age. It might have prevented the abuſe I have ſo often 
ſeen illiterate petty-foggy-teachers making of. his ob- 


ſervation in this caſe, to authoriſe their Gaſconne pronun- 
clation , 


But now, à propos and en paſſant, I muſt beg to know 
whether the whole context of theſe remarks and inquiſitions 


in languages in general, does not prove entirely deſtructive 
of the whole ſyſtem of the MasoRITES, and their ſeQators ? 
Whether it does not ſet in the moſt perſpicuous point of light 
| the moderniſm of their inventions, with reſpect to their preſent 
| adminiftration of the vowel points ? Whether it does not prove 
| now quite heterogeneous with that originality and antiquity 
in which they would have us conſider the Hebrew? Such 
| a criticfdm grounded on an impartial examen of the nature 
| of things in themſelves, muſt without doubt be preferable to 
all the ſcolding, the clamorous, low and mean injuries which 
the contending parties have, for theſe two centuries paſt, made 
; it their buſineſs to beſtow one on another, without ever touch- 


aflixion and adherence of the conſonant or articulation, (from | 
which time and volubility of ſpeech have taken away the 


ru'e in the French language, which admits of no exception 
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ing the great point of the queſtion . Here the whole ſyſtem 
of the Maso TES is found intirely demoliſhed, fo that #9: 
relinguitur lapis ſuper lapidem qui non diſſolvitur“. But the 
MasCLEVIan ſyſtem can notwithſtanding draw no advan- 
tage from the deſtruction of the other, nor ſet itſelf upon 
it's ruins. The ſame arguments which have overturned the 
one, are as much detrimental to the other. There is then 


no room left now, Tos PmCparcs;, to ſtile them in their 


own way , (for they would think it a great aftront offered 
to them if they were ſtiled in the vulgar tongue by the plain 
name of Hebrew-parti/ans,) but to give up the point of the 
antiquity of the Hebrew language, and it's claim to be the 
original language of Apam , aud that in which Gop Mu- 
SELF dictated his law to the zn/prred writers, &c. or to give 
up that of there being any vowels at all, either among the 
22 figures which compoſe it's alphabet, or according to the 
ſyſtem of the Maſorites. For it muſt now remain for con- 
tant, and we hope we have proved it to a demonſtration , 
1ſt, That the eva, both of the guieſcens and mobile ſpecies are 
ab ſolutely incompatible with an original language; - 2d, 
That to conſtitute a truly original language, every conſo- 
nant muſt have it's own bearing ſound after it, and not ſhift 
with one ſound only for two conſonants ; 3dly, That ſuch a 
quantity of different ſhades of ſounds as the 14 or 15, 
which are found in Hebrew by means of the vowel-points, 
is totally incompatible with one original language and can 
be the property but of a every poliſhed and modern one, and 
ſuch as are now moſt of the European; 4thly, That the 
Hebrew's ſiſter , the A abic , does itſelf at this time make uſe 
of no more than three ſounds anſwering to our a, 7, o, and 
that almoſt all the Eaſtern languages, even the preſent 
Turkiſh , make uſe but of very few founds. 5thly, And 
laſtly that thoſe characters which have been aſſigned to be 
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the true and only criterions to judge of the antiquity and 
originality of a language ſtand proved and demonſtrated by 
the example of the Chine/ſe and Galibi-languages, and 
might perhaps ſtill be much more amply evinced by a cloſer 


examen of a great many more of the languages ſpoken by 
the ſavages of America. 


Let us then now conclude the Proef5 of this Canon by 
ſome French examples, both of the Ample and true ſyllables , 
and of the compaunded and falje ones. The /mple and true 
{ſyllables are the following, and ſuch like; ma, ta, ſa; 
le, de, ne; ni, ſi, fi; ra-mé, la-va, fi-ni, pu- ni, 

| ve-nu 3 C#-I#&-ri-te, de- fi. gu- rẽ, fe-li-ci-ts, le- ge- re- tẽ, 
ſe-Cu-ri-te, vo- la ti- li- t, mo- no- po-li- ſe- ra, &c. The com- 
pounded and falſe ſyllables are the following and the like; 
fer, mer, ſec, dur, fil; cri, pli, tri-pla, tra-fic ; tric- 
trac; arc, parc, porc; ſprets, fplz-n#-tique, 
{tra-ta-geme , &c. 


E N O N XIX. 


Five are the various ſorts of ſyllables, which are now 
to be diſcovered in modern languages, according to their 
actual ſituation, iſt, Syllables compoſed of one pure ſound, 

? 2 —2. Of one ſound epened, or preceded by one ſingle articu- 
_ lation, without any after ,—-2. Of one ſound clo/ed or fol- 
lowed by one ſingle articulation without any before.—4. Of 

one ſound both opened and cloſed by one ſingle articulation ; 

that is to ſay between two ſuch articulations, and having. 

4 uch a one both before and after.— 5. Of a ſound accompa- 
_ 11ed by ſeveral coaleſcing articulations , either before only 
1 nd none after; or after onl,, and none before; or thus ac- 

| ompanied both ways at the ſame time. 
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We have already proved, in the obſervations on the pre- 
cedent Canon , that the firſt words of the original language 
of man, can have been nothing but monoſyllables beginning 
and never ending by an articulation, Such is the condi- 
tion in which that language muſt have remained *till Man, 
induced by that natural attraction, which (as MonTesQuieu 
juſtly obſerves) any animal experiences at the approaching 
of another animal of his own ſpecies, and ſtill more 
prompted and actuated by the interiour charm which the two 
ſexes inſpire each other with by their difference, found a 
ſecret ſatisfation in the reciprocal communication of each 
other together, which created a ſort of neceſſity to unite and 
live in ſociety, 


No ſooner was that ſociety begun , than ideas increaſed ; 
ſenſations were experienced; and the neceſſity of communi- 
catinz them, to the object which had occaſioned them, 
made itſelf poignant . Hence aroſe compariſons , figures , 
metaphors, &c. by the neceſſity of rendering another ſen- 
ſible of ideas which had no corporeal exiſtence; and Man, 
putting his brains to the rack , joined ſeveral of his articula- 
tions, to compoſe a whole capable of ſtimulating in his 
companion's mind ſome image of his preſent affection and 
interior feelings, | 


As ſoon as this had produced the defired effe&t , theſe new 
coined words were looked upon as the proper expreſſion for 
that kind of thought, ſenſation, feeling, affection, or 
idea; and afterwards repeated by others to the ſame purpoſe. |} | 
Such a ſucceſs could not but encourage others to do the 
ſame ; and no doubt but then, as well as now, ſame did not 


fail to diſcover more ſkill than others in that art -" This , 
. extending 


extending with a rapidity proportionate to the number of 
8 aſſociated individuals, to their needs, and to their com- 
merce of mutual aſſiſtance, the ſucceeding children of thoſe 
who had been the firſt inventors, brought along with them 
into the world a ſtill greater, and greater deliberation in the 
playing of the hinges of their organs , in Proportion as they 
were born farther from the time of the invention ; and in- 
troduced inſenfibly that quick utterance which firſt gave ex- 
iſtence to what is called long and breve ſyllables, and by 
degrees occaſioned the total deſtruction of ſome of them, 
owing to the impatient deſite of communicating one's 
thoughts with as much rapidity as they aroſe. 


Fiz ANALYSIS OF THE 
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It is then as ſurveyed in this preſent ſtate or condition , 
as an aſſemblage of words compoſed of ſeveral monoſyllables 


united together, by maiming , cutting and contracting for 


the comodity of the ſpeaker, that languages are conſidered 
in this Canon ; and that the preſent modern ſyllables, in 
their /atu gue , are analyſed. 


{ To proceed, according as they are ſpecified here, the 

firſt ſort, compoſed of one pure ſeund , is ſuch as the Engliſh 
| article a, forming by itſelf both a ſyllable and a word. 
The ſecond ſort, compoſed of a ſound opened er preceded by 
one ſingle articulation , without any after, is ſuch as the 
 Englifft prepoſition to.— The third ſort, compoſed of a ſound 
| clofed , or followed by one fingle articulation , without any 
F #fore, is ſuch as the Engliſh pronoun it.—The fourth ſort, 
| compoſed of a found both opened and cloſed by one fingle articu- 
culation &c. is ſuch as bat. The fifth and laſt ſort, ſaid to 

be compoſed of a ſound accompanied by ſeveral coaleſcing articula- 
| tions either before only, and not after ; or after only, and not 
[hore 3 or thus atcompanied both before and after, are ſuch as 


the following fry, cry; are, arm; and blot, ſilk, ſtorm, 
trips 1 Ee. 
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In fry and cry, there are two coaleſcing articulations before 
one ſound; in arc and arm, there are two ſuch articula- 
tions after one ſound, and cloſing it: in b/ot, you have twe 
before, and one only after: in t, it is the reverſe, and 
two coaleſcing articulations cloſe the ſound , while one only 
opens it: in form, the ſound is ſhut up between four articu- 
lations, equally divided, and has avs of them before, and zwws 
after: in /trips, there are zhree coaleſcing articulations before 
the ſound , and only zo after. 


I cannot conſent to give Hrings as an example of a word 
compoſed of one ſound, equally preceded and followed by 
three conſonants, My Tk „as a Frenchman , not conco- 
mitating with thoſe of an Engliſhman on the nature of that 
2, which ſeems to me more than of a phonocamptick qua- 
lity, and to be incorporated with the 7, with which it 
makes a particular diſtin ſound, from what it would be if 
it were alone. If it only alters it, and is itſelf, beſides, 
really heard diſtinctly in the articulation, as it is in mar, 
I have nothing to ſay, and my example bears certainly /ix 
real conſonants or articulations. But if it is ſo incorporated 
with the 7, as not to be diſtinctly audible; the example does 
not contain more than five articulations, three before, and 
two only after, che ſound. 


It is the fame with frengthb. This word 1s generally 
brought as an example of one wowe! againſt ſeven conſonants , 
and I cannot find any ſuch thing in it. That there might 
be, according to my judgment, een real articulations in 
this word, it ſhould be the contraction of this, ſeterenegetehe. 
Now, it is well known, firſt , that the Engliſh 55, though 
two letters in ſhape, is but one in meaning; ſince it is the 
real © of the Greeks, the N of the Hebrews, and the þ or 
© of the Saxons their anceſtors: In all theſe languages one 
ſingle figure has that power which they, ſo wrongfully, ex- 
Ahh by two WN ones, while they had ſo good an 


3 — epiſem 
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ei/em for it, in þ and S, at their diſpoſal. Therefore the : 
of this #4 is nota f, the & is not an 5, but both together 


= & _— — a hy 
. 0a - Je Se. 


ich though conſiſting of two figures in ſhape, ftand 
bat for one only in meaning. Inſtead of ſeven conſonants , 
ey are then reduced to fix already . 


”_ 
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There is again now according to my ear (which is, I do 
not doubt, a very bad Engliſh ear, ) no n in this word. 
Becauſe that » ſeems to me ſo much incorporated with the e 
as to make but one ſound with it, which is not that which 
an e, or any other figure of the alphabet, could produce. 
Conſequently, I take it for a particular ſound expreſſed by two 
figures in ſhape, which are worth but ans only in meaning. 


— 
- N * — 


both together ſtand for a ſound, for which no figure can be 
found among thoſe of the alphabet. There is then to me, 

in the word ffrength, but exe found en, preceded by zhree 
coaleſcing articulations ir, and followed by two ; namely 
g for one, and th for another, 


I would. not have any body imagine that my intention in 
making the above Ayaly/is of the two Engliſh words fring, 
and frength, after my way, (as a. French- man) is, that my 

mode of doing it ſhould be conſidered as a law to abide by, 

and to be received as the true principles on which they are 
| to be analyſed by an Engliſhman ; far from it. I have already 

profeſſed: myſelf abſolutely inept in thoſe matters, and de- 
clared. that no man ought to dare to undertake any ſuch 


4 perience has proved enough, how few- are qualified for the 
q taſk , by the wrecks, ſtill to be found on ſhore, of the many 
1 who have ventured to fail for that coaſt, But it was neceſſary, 
for the advantage of my readers, I ſhould chuſe my ex- 


WAY: 


So that the e, there, is not an e; the u, is not an 3; but 


j diſquifitions, unleſs. he be a native. And among theſe, ex- 


| awples in the Engliſh language: and, in doing it, I was 
alſo to take care to pick up n words as could' not be any | 


are one articulation, and, what ſhould be called a TH, 
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way conteſtable; but might, on the contrary, agree, in their 
utterance, with the French ſyſtem. By the Anal fis of the 
two other words frings and frengrh, I propoſed to myſelf no 
more, than to ſhew the danger of applying that Analyſis in- 
diſcriminately to all ſorts of Engliſh words, for which it is 
far from being calculated: the Engliſh and the French act- 
ing upon #wwo widely different principles in their ſpelling , 
combining, compounding and articulating of words, as I 
ſhall have, more than once, occaſion to demonſtrate it. 


Let it be then well remembered, in regard to this Canon 
as well as to all the following, that what has been ſaid, 
and ſhall hereafter be ſaid again, in them and about them, 
always reſpects the French, and nothing but the French. 
We ſhall not even allow ourſelves the liberty of ſubmitting any 
of the dead languages to it : as theſe muſt, by any wiſe cri- 
tic, be conſidered as much more involved in clouds than 
any of the modern can be; fince we are deprived , with 
regard to them, of the opportunity of conſulting their 
owners , 


777 XX. 


The action of the combined typical draughts of ſome mo- 
dern articulations and ſounds, upon thoſe great deluders 
and impoſtors the eyes, miſleading the judgment of the 
writers poſterior to the invention, has ſo much impoſed upon 
the ſenſes of the generality , that they have abſolutely miſ- 
taken the deep and ſagacious efforts of the genius of our fore- 
fathers, in the wiſe, learned and quite mathematical com- 
binations of ſeemingly heterogeneous figures, for the ex- 
preſſion of a new and ſuper- additional quantity of oral powers, 
unknown to the antients. So, that from too erroneous an 
attention to the mere ſhape of the types, and too blameable 


a negligence of the new meaning they are inveſted with , 
(which, 


— 
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(which, with reſpe& to the eyes, might be drawn from 
their poſition ; and, with reſpect to the judgment, from 
the impreſſion of their utterance on the tympanum of the ear) 


an lanumerable quantity of errors have been introduced in 
the AnaLYs1s of languages. 


— 


Three very great, and ſeemingly incompatible, are the 
defects which attend the collection of figures, now made uſe 
of by moſt of the modern European languages, for the repre- 
ſentation of their articulations and ſounds , and which is called 
ALPHABET . That Alphabet is Firſt, redundant , Secondly , 
deficient , 'Thirdly, dubious or uncertain . The two firſt defects 
will certainly amply appear in the French language, after an 
1mpartial examination of it. As for the third, I can an- 
ſwer the French have pretty well taken care to provide 
againſt it. So, that I think I ſhall have very little, if any 
thing, to do in the matter of juſtifying them on that head. But, 
in return , the Engliſh ſeem to have ſwallowed as much of it 
as they could; and may, on an emergency, throw you as 


many examples of that defect, as any fy languages put 
together. 


The ALPHABET generally uſed now in Europe, and ſuch 
as we have it p. 7. of this AnaLys1s,. is generally known 
under the name of the Roman Alphabet. Whether it be on 
account of it's being conſidered as having been invented by 
the very Romans on purpoſe for the Latin language, or, by 
them borrowed only from other Nations, either in coevality 
with them , or of a more antient date, is a criticiſm ,. which 
it matters not much to clear at preſent, or not, and which 
I ſee no great neceſſity to enter into at this time. That it 
expreſſed among them fully and perfectly all the articulations 


and ſound: of their language, as the figures of thoſe other lan- 


, guapes , 
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guages, which had characters peculiar to themſelves, do, 
(or, at leaſt, are ſuppoſed to do) is what it muſt now ſuffice 
for us to ſuppoſe, and a principle which we muſt certainly 
lay down as granted ; ſince we have not, nor can have, in- 
deed „any notion that, as it is found in the Engliſh “ lan- 
guage , different powers were among the Romans expreſſed 
by the ſame figure, nor that ſeveral figures had but one ſame 


ſingle, and only power, 


May I then be allowed, before proceeding any farther, 
to lay down here the few following propoſitions, FirsT, 
That in caſe, the Alf habet we are now ſpeaking of, had 
been invented by the Romans themſelves, on purpoſe for 
the Latin, it is more than probable that it was then per- 
fectly compleat for it .—-SzconDLY, That as the Nature of 
the. thing compels us, by all the laws both of Reaſon, and 
mere common ſenſe, to ſtand intimately perſuaded that the in- 
vention of alphabetical types , muſt abſolutely be infinitely 
poſterior to the oral practice of the articulations and ſound; 
they are invented for, and intended to expreſs or repreſent : 
and, that a language muſt have been in uſe a long while, be- 
fore it is thought of painting it to the eyes: therefore we 
ought likewiſe neceſſarily to ſuppoſe the ſame compleatneſs 
and perfection to exiſt, in the collection of the epiſems of every 
language, which has characters or types of it's own, and 
quite peculiar to itſelf .—LasTLY ; that if theſe z2vo firſt 
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*The various ſounds expreſſed by one ſe me epiſem in the Engliſh language 
are fully evinced in the following words, F irſt, the various ſounds expreſſed 
by i, appear in high, quick, firſt, Sir. Thoſebyu, injuft, uſe, bull, 
but , buſineſs.” Thoſe by o, in woman, and women, Thole by vo, in 
wood, and blood, Thoſe by ea, in dead, near, bear, creature, and 
creator, &c, &c, Thus the various articulative powers expreſſed by the ſame 
conſonant , may be found in the following words; Thoſe by , in ſugar and 
ſuſpicion , Thoſe by th, in tbigb, thy , breath, breathe, Thoſe by g, in 


gill and gild, & c. &c, 


x 


propoſitions 
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propoſitions be true and allowed, it ſeems as if there would 
neceſſarily follow this very natural conſequence z viz. That 
the more fit and peculiarly adapted an Alphabet is to a cer- 
tain particular language , the leaſt chance it has, and can 
indeed have, to ſuit another language; à fortiori to ſuit 
tavo, and ill leſs many. So that, in my opinion, what the 
juſtly celebrated MonTzsquitv ſays of the nature of the 
laws, might perhaps without much impropriety, be ap- 


plied to the nature of Al rRHRABETS : That theſe be perfed , | 


they ought (like the laws) ro be adapted in ſuch a manner to the 


people (or language) for which they are made, as to be a great 
chance indeed when thoſe of one Nation can ſuit another . 


Now, this is preciſely our caſe with reſpect to the Al. 
PHABET we are ſpeaking of, Except zo or three letters, 
which are found more or leſs in ſome of the ſeveral draughts 
of it, which have been adopted by ſeveral different Nations, 
it ſtands in our days, the ALenaBerT of all the European 
living languages. Therefore, if it ſuited perfectly the firſt 
language, for which it was originally invented, (as there can 
almoſt be no doubt,) is it not the greateſt reaſon for us, 
why , ſhould we even conſider the matter only in a mere ſpe- 
culation , we ſhould look upon it to be quite as much an in- 
conteſtable cauſe of it's utter inaptitude to ſuit all thoſe mo- 
dern languages equally well? And indeed, we ſhall be 
much more amply ſatisfied of it's thorough inſufficiency, 


when , upon trial and experiment, we find that in reality it 
ſuits abſolutely none. 


Each of them have an abundance of articulations and | 


ſounds, which far exceed, in difference and variety, the 
limits of the AlrRHABET they have adapted. Neverthe- 
leſs, none of them have a ſet of figures invented on pur- 


* 
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poſe. They have all choſen rather to be at the trouble of 
infinite combinations , than at the expence of contriving , at 
leaſt , ſome new epi/ems to be added to thoſe of that general 
ALPHABET , Which , in common with ſo many others, they 
have borrowed from ane, the powers of which, they are as 


tionally. are in a mutual ignorance of thoſe of each 
other. 


Thus it is that a like articulation, which happens to be 
in two different languages, is often combined in two dif- 
ferent manners“, without there appearing the leaſt ſha- 
dow of connection between the two combinations ; or the 
| leaſt ſign of probability that one and the ſame vibration of 
idea, could reſult in zo different minds, from #wo ſuch 
oppoſite combinations of letters, if it was not one of the 
moſt principal and leading articles in the ſyſtem of PiLoSO·- 
| PHICAL GRAMMARS , that all the articulations, founds and 
| powers of letters are abſolutely arbitrary; and that thoſe 
| powers it pleaſed a particular Nation to aſcribe to ſuch or 


binding for another Nation, which chuſes to make uſe 


of the ſame /er, and to appropriate it to their particular 


| 
| lan 
guage . 


| 
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Who could for example, veconcile himſelf to the identity of articu- 
lation reſulting from the French cb in CHat, and the Engliſh /b in S Hin: 

| with that of rhe Italian c before and 7 only, as in Ce Cità, and the Engliſh ch 
| | before any of the vowels, as in Harm, CHeft, CHin, Hep, CHurCH ; 


| Spaniſh /7 in LLamare, and the Engliſh /; in pecuL ur, and in many others 
| of which it would be endleſs and tedious to bring here ſuch an innumerable 
| quantity of examples from all-ſorts of languages, thoſe at leaſt, I mean, 
| which make uſe of the ſame Alphabet as we do? 


But 


with that of the Italian gl in foGLio, the French /in feuTLLet , the | 
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| equally ,,and perfectly unacquainted with, as they. addi- | | 


ſuch a particular ſet of zypica/ figures ,: Or epi/ems , are not | f 
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But now, will ſome ſay; höw is it then poſſible that this 
ſame ſet of figures ſhould at the ſame time be both redundant 
and deficient ? There is ſuch an incoherence in the ideas con- 
veyed by theſe words, ſuch a contradiction in the terms, 
that it ſeems impoſſible they ſhould be applicable to the 
ſame object, and that the ſame object ſhould be capable of 


admiting both theſe qualifications at the ſame time „ 
it is. 


When a language is what is called dead, or rather diſ- 
uſed, THEN, it is fixed and determined in all it's parts; 
that is to ſay, guoad it's utterance, phraſeology, and idiot- 
iſms, In it the acceptation of every word is now certain 
and invariable; it is no more ſuſceptible of extenſion or 
dimmution in the ſenſe it is taken in.— It is like a flower 
which, gathered in it's - prime, and after Nature has 
beſtowed upon it all the gifts ſhe deſigned for it , beauty of 
colours , richneſs and variety of ſtripes, &c. you ſee dried 
and preſerved in all it's bloom and brightneſs ; and which, 
fome hundred years afterwards , ſtill offers to the eyes of the 
curious ſpectator, and the connoiſſeur, the charms it enjoyed, 
ſome: centuries before, when it ſtood upon it's ſtalk, in the 
garden of it's firſt 'admirer and preſerver. Taen, all the 
beauties of that flower are fixed ; they can no more receive 
any impreſſion from time, neither improvement nor injury; 
they can neither be heightened nor diminſhed, neither brigh- 
tened nor faded ,-Similar to this is the caſe of a dead lan- 
guage. When this is diſuſed, then is the time for all the 
others to prey upon it; to ſtock their ſtores of words from 
it; to enrich themſelves, in ſhort, by as many derivatives 
as they can, the ſenſe of which may ſo much the. more 
eaſily be fixed, and aſcertained, as that of their roots 
is no more liable to receive wy alteration from time, uſe : 
and cuſtom , 


Now, 
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Now, if Nations Ropped there, in the borrowing of thoſe 
words, they might do themſelves a great deal of good , 
without the leaſt riſk of inconveniency reſulting from it. 
But the misfortune is, that thoſe borrowings , being neceſſa- 
rily always made from reading, and the Reader (who always 
utters that language, partly according to the little knowledge 
which may have been preſerved of the true antique mode of 
articulation of that language; ; and, when this 1s wanting, 
partly according to the notions he has himſelf of the utter- 
ance of certain figures in his own language) in order to ſhew 
his erudition , as well as for the ſake of etymology, gene- 
rally preſerves the original ſpelling of the root in the deri- 
vative he is coining , Now, as the ſenſe of words lies entirely 
in the conſonants, as we have before demonſtrated it“, never 
alſo does he fail to pronounce, if he can, that derivative after 
the mode of pronunciation of the original, which introduces in 
his own language a new epz/em , for an articulation which had 
already a character adapted to it before. Thus, for ex- 
ample, K, CH, and QU, in ſuch words as Kirielle, CHorus 
and Wand, from Kore 5 Xo pos 7 and DUando 5 have been 
introduced in French , where C alone might have done for 
them all, and was already inveſted with the ſame power as 
is aſcribed to them. Thus has been introduced PH in 
ſuch words as PHilo/oPHie from pes and copia, when F 
might have done the ſame ſervice, and had already the ſame 
power ; and thus, in ſhort, have been many others intro- 
duced .- Hence, then, and hence alone ariſes that redun- 
dancy complained of in the figures of the Al PHABETH; 
while, at the ſame time, it's deficiency is, in other circum- 
ſtances , no leſs ſtriking, and is marked with the ſtamp of 
ſcarcity , nay, of poverty and real indigence ; ſince the num- 
ber of real diſtin articulations and ſounds contained in the 
French- language, amounts to almoſt double that of 
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the figures contained in the whole A phabet intended to re- 
preſent them. 


Thus it is that while Erymorocy was multiplying the 
epiſems of certain powers, and creating, among the figures 
of the Alphabet, troubles and diſturbances , by giving birth 
to an unneceſſary number of characters to repreſent them, 
ſome other powers were left without one fingle ſtreight or 
crooked ſtroke to appear in. Therefore it is, with propriety, 
that charge has been laid againſt the Alphabet now in uſe, 
of being at once both redundant and d:ficient ; and we hope 


we ſtand now fully juſtified, and may be honorably ac- 
quitted, for having brought it. 


Now, as from all the above conſiderations, there re- 
ſults the greateſt, the plaineſt, and the moſt unqueſtion- 
able demonſtration of the many defects attending the A/pha- 
Let we are ſpeaking of, in reſpect to it's redundancy on one 
ſide, and it's deficiency on the other; which laſt fault 
has given room to that vaſt quantity of combinations, of- 
ten of ſeveral very heterogeneous figures yoked together to 
hold the place of an ep;/em, to a power which had none; it 
ſeems as if it would not be very difficult to ſupply the want of 
a compleat ſet of ep:/ems ſtamped on purpoſe to repreſent all 
the real and diſtin& extant powers of the French language, 
by collecting all the articulations and ſounds which may be 
found in it, and ranging them in a proper order, under the 
ſhape of all the /mple and combined figures under which they 
are wont to appear. This done, how eaſy it would be for 
any one, and foreigners principally, to take at one view a 
general and quick ſurvey of all the epi/ems allotted to one 
ſame power; and all the powers repreſented by ſeveral cou- 
pled ep:/ems for want of ſingle ones to appear in ? 


Too apt, and naturally too much inclined, as the gene- 
rality of us are, when not illuminated by the flambeau of 


3 ü Philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, to attribute ſuch a particular power to ſuch a 
particular figure, as if this were the true and real body of it, 
when it is but a fantaſtical and chimerical draught, to which 
whatever ideal articulation , or ſound we pleaſe, may be aſ- 
cribed; of what ſervice might not ſuch a method be in | 
clearing , in the mind of learners of all conditions, thoſe 
innumerable difficulties I have ſo often ſeen them labouring 
under, in trying to pronounce ſome words, for want of be- 
ing able to perſuade themſelves that ſuch , or ſuch a certain 
figure was inveſted with quite a different power , than that 
which they were taught, and uſed to allot it, in their own 
native tongue. * 


Propoſe, for example, to an Engliſhman , or any other | 
foreigner , the ten following words, 1. werite, 2. puberté, 
3. Vivacite; 4. parloit, 5. aimant, 6. embarras , 7. couſin, 
8. bailli, g. het „lo. phebus, Sc. and aſk kim. how many 
conſeuants and wowwels there are in each of them? His an- 
{wer will be, that there are three conſonants, and three 
vowels in the firſt; four conſonants, and three vowels in | 
ſecond ; four conſonants, and four vowels in the third; 
and ſo fas he will be right, but in all the others he will be | 
wrong. —If he ſay, as he muſt according to his notions , 
that in the fourth word there are four conſonants, and three 
vowels; there he is wrong, becauſe the oi, which he takes 
in that word for two diſtin& vowels , being ſo but in ſhape, 
and one only 1 in meaning „ſince they produce but one ſound 
equal to? in aet (clean), it little ſignifies in what manner that 
ſound 1s repreſented, and whether two, three, or more figures are 
employed in it or not: it is by their power and meaning 
alone I am to judge of their quality, not by their ſhape, 
And I do not ſee there can be any more difficulty in admit- 
ting of tue or more figures ſtanding for one ſingle articulation 
or one ſingle /ound which has not, (or even has already if 
you pleaſe) a particular character to appear in, than there 
is now in admitting of zhree 1s joined in a hoop together by 
R 2 | tne 
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the top, to ſtand for what is meant by an , or tu only 
of them joined in the ſame manner, to ſtand for an x, or 
tauo others, joined in the ſame manner again by the bottom, 
to ſtand for an «, &c.—In the fifth word, my foreigner will be 
found to have made again a moſt egregious miſtake; three con- 
ſonants and three vowels, will he ſay, compoſe the word. 
Now, as long as he reckons in that manner, it is utterly im- 
poſſible for him to give me the right and proper articulation 
of that word, or any other of the ſame kind, and I am 
going to prove it, Firſt the ai of this word falls under 
the ſame predicament as the-o; of the preceding. It is an 
artificial vowel repreſented by two figures- in ſhape, in- 
veſted with only one power in meaning. If I tell him that, 
fo far , perhaps, T ſhall be able to perſuade him .- But, when 
I come to tell him alſo that ar are the repreſentative of one 
ſingle power, and when I add that this power is a wowve/ or 
found , there he ſtarts, and all that I can ſay, in ſapport of it, 
avails nothing . 'The prejudice of habit will never ſuffer him 
to admit of a wowel and a conſonant being married together, 
to be the repreſentative of one ſingle vb l or ſound. And, 
if my foreigner is an Engliſhman, it will be ſtill the worſe 
for me. He will rather accuſe me of having not the leaſt 
I thadow of common ſenſe, and of knowing nothing of the 
firſt elements of ſpeech in general, nor of their application 
to my particular language, than admit of this an, or any 
other combination ſimilar to this, to be but one certain /ound 
pecuhar to the French language, and with which a Na- 
tive has no idea of the leaſt mixture of the articulation . 
Experto crede Roberto, this is indeed, what, for my part, I have 
never been able to make them conceive or believe, except after 
I had drawn up my tables of the Mecyuanical AND Ra- 
TIONAL ALPHABET OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE , ſuch as 
they may be ſeen hereafter , 


In all the following words there will be the ſame miſtake 
again. In the ſixth word, my foreigner will have five con- 
; FS... ſonants 
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ſonants and three vowels, and I ſhall inſiſt upon four conſo- 
nants only; becauſe the two figures em ſtand again under 
the ſame predicament as the precedent ax ,—In the ſeventh 
word, he will reckon three conſonants, and three vowels ; 
I ſhall reckon but two conſonants, and two vowels ; 5 ou 
being 1 in this, like 0; in the firſt word, and in, like the an 
and em juſt mentioned ,—If in the eighth word he tells me 
there are three conſonants and three vowels, I ſhall find 
but two conſonants and two vowels ; becauſe the figure 2, 
which is, to him, a vowel in ſhape, is, to me, nothing but a a 
ſign, by which I am to know that the following double J is 
liquid; and, as it is there placed for no other purpoſe, it 
cannot be called a vowel, ſince it is not inveſted with the 
power of a ſound, but married with the following IA to 
ſtand inſtead of a certain articulative power, for which 
there is no particular epi/em drawn. — In chef and phebus there 
will be again the ſame difficulty for us to agree, I ſhall 
find but two conſonants in the former, when he finds three; 
and three in the latter, when he finds four . Becauſe the 
ch, of the word chef, ſtands but for one certain particular ar- 
ticulation, for which no em is to be found among the 
figures of the Alphabet to be appropriated. to it: and, as for 
phetbus, I do not ſee why I ſhould be obliged to look upon 
ph, in that word, as wo conſonants, when the very ſame 
and identical articulation , for the meaning of which theſe 
tavo figures in ſhape ſtand, is found, in the precedent word, 
properly characteriſed by one ſingle epi/em f. 


Such are, partly, the dangerous effects which reſult in the 
mind, from the impreſſion we take by (as the Canon ſays) 
thoſe great deluders and impoſtors, our eyes. Theſe are yet but 
ſamples of them, brought here as preparatory to the introduc- 
ing ſome other inſtances of new obſtacles of ſo mueh the more 
dangerous conſequence , as they have never hitherto been 
conſidered in the light in which we ſhall preſent them. 
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No doubt but while without any regard for their anti- 
quity , we make ourſelves thus buſy in overturning rules and 
principles, which have been lying dormant, uncontradicted 
and revered for ages; while, with an unfrained ferocity, a 
ſacrilegious raſhneſs , we Dart *® to lay our profane and pol- 
luted hand upon the ſacred writings of anointed Divines , 
we ſhall meet with a great many antagoniſts. The novelty 
of the ſyſtẽm cannot fail, at it's firſt inſpection, to ſtir up many. 
But thoſe antagoniſts can never be more than of two claſſes ; 
the ignorant, and the learned. From the latter, we expect 
nothing but favor; becauſe it is in their principles to be 
perpetually ſeeking after T uTrH, and to honour thoſe who 
make any diſcovery of new dominions belonging to her. 
Therefore , after a candid and impartial examen of our 
reaſons, they will either approve or blame without acri- 
mony , and a laudo conatum, in ſuch caſes as this, generally 
cloſes an unfavourable deciſion from them. As for the for- 
mer claſs, we are already perfeQly eaſy about their clamors, 
for nothing elſe can be expected from them; we know that 
plus negaret aſinus guam prebaret Philaſophus, and therefore 
that errors once creptinto certain minds, and there corroborated 
by the obſtinacy of deaf, blind, unruly and always pre- 
judicate ignorance, can hardly be ſhaken at all, full 


leſs can give room to any growing hope of ever being totally 
extirpated , 


* Theſe are the very expreſſions which a frantick member of a certain uni- 
veiſity mad: ule of in ſpeaking of me, and of my principles in matter of 
grammar, He could not conceive, he faid, how 1 could have the aſſurance 
to raiſe myſelf to an equality with the 40 ſſers of such an univerſity as 
THAT of Ox rend, by rending publc lectures on the FxEncH-LAnNGUAGE, 
None accorcing to him, but a man of my deſpicable Nation could 
ſhew ſo much boldreſs, impudence, and effrontery.— I have too much reſ- 
pe ct for my parole d borrerr to name him, But there are enrugh who heard 
him, and wi'l reccllet whom I mcay by this pretty anecdote, And as 
an anſwer to his invectives, and a proof of my right to the reading cf public 
lectures on my own language I preſent only my book, 
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The re-inveſtigation of the loſt effects of the ſynthetick 
proceſs , can be operated only by means of the analytick . 
Therefore, this operation applied to ſome of the modern 
languages, for the retrieval of their real, but miſtaken, 
oral powers, will always, before the learned have agreed 
upon their real exiſtence, and true preſent mode of | 
typifying them either ſimply or combinedly, produce, when 4 
conſidered in fatu quo, the following ſubdiviſion of the 


TYPOGRAPHICAL EPISEMS. 


_ eas is — 
DeLoGEnOSEMS 
ARTHROSEMS. | AMPHERISTOGENOSEMS| PHONOSEMS. 
—— A——— > MoNOGENOSEMS — — 
Monarthrofis, Dyarthr. | AMPHIGENOSEMS Monopbthong, 
Polyarthr, HECATEROGENOSEMS Diphthong, 


P R O O F. 

« Quand il s'agit“ de diſcuter des queſtions deja aſſez 
« \uh-iles par elles-mEemes , on doit ſurtout Eviter les termes 
« Equivoques: Il faut en emploter de precis pu'r-on Les 
„% rAIRE. Les hommes ne ſont que trop rxominavux: 
« quand leur oreille eſt frappee d'un mot qu'ils connoiſſent, 
ils CROIENT comprendre, quoiqu'ils NE COMPRENNENT 
« p1Ex,?” Thus expreſſes himſelf the learned Mr. Ducros, 
in his remarks on PorxT-RoyaLl's General and rational 
Grammar. And J am happy when I have the good fortune 
to meet With people of a known taſte, ſenſe and judgment, 
of general and acknowledged abilities, who have before me 
declared their fentiments on a matter-on which I myſelf en- 
tertain the ſame opinion. To render this however Kill more 
ſtriking to every body, I will bring one ſingle inſtance of it. 


Suppoſe I was now ſpeaking about DIrRTHONGS, I 
ſhould be ſure not to be underſtood by the nine hundred and 


* RemanrqQuEs de M. Dvucros, fecretaire perpetuel de l AcAaDEMIE 
FaANCoISE , fur la Gram. Gen, & Rajl, de P. R. c. 7. p. 1co. : 
| ninety 
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ninety ninth part of my readers. Since blockheads (and it 
is a long while that evil has reigned) have taken up the pen, 
and erected themſelves into grammarians, the true ſenſe of 
the word is intirely loſt; and, in all the scyooLs and aca- 
DEMIES in England, you ſee it taken in this falſe acceptation, 
nanicly , as a coalition of twa vowels to form one ſound, in 
ſupport of which definition , ſuch words are quoted as the 
following, claim, deal, Ægypt, &c. All the publiſbers and 
writers of French grammar, in England, take it in that light, 
and have the impudent ſtupidity to ſpeak of TRIFKTHONGS , 
and ſome go even as far as QUADRIPHTHONGS. Why then 
not to go on thus a little farther? I ſuppoſe they did not 
know how to coin a word for a higher number of coalitions, 
(for the ignorance of thoſe gentlemen of the teaching tribe 1s 
extreme) and through that ignorance, to which our thanks 
are due, we have luckily eſcaped the examples of coalitions of 
FIVE and of Six vowels, which, had it not been for want 
of knowing how to analyſe them , I dare ſay they mizht have 
found in ſome word or other, if there is nothing elſe to do 
than to reckon the number of typical figures which are thus 
put together in a ſyllable, without attending to the real 
power they are inveſted with in that word or ſyllable. All 
this however would perhaps not ſignify much, and poſſibly 
we might eaſily turn the ſcale in our favour, had we to 
combat only thoſe ignorant teachers we are ſpeaking of. But 
the misfortune is, that men of the greateſt repute in the re- 
public of letters have lately countenanced that falſe and er- 
roneous acceptation of the word DiyraTHonG. In Dr. 
Jonxsos's dictionary, for example, you find the definition 
of the term DI HT HONG worded preciſely as I have juſt men- 
tioned , I ſhall not accuſe him of ignorance: certainly I am 
otherwiſe too well convinced of his abilities; and I can con- 
Teive that, in a work of this kind, the moſt able man will al- 
ways leave ſome articles of leſs note to his amanuenſis, and 
rely upon the fidelity of his extracts, when he has pointed | 
him out the authors whence he is to take them. This 


may 
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may have been the caſe with Dr. Jounson, aud I really 
believe 1t has, 


But what ſhall I ſay about Dr. LowTH , the preſent biſhop 
of Oxford? © ADipaTHoNa,” ſays he, © or compound 
« yowel, is the union of two or more vowels pronounced by 
« a ſingle impulſe of the voice, Lok b, help me, if I under- 
ſtand a word of what this means! I will analyſe a little 
this definition , | 


A Diphthong OR compound vowel - compound vowel and diph- 
thong, are then ſynonymous- words, with Dr, LowTa? 
FaLsE; but, tranſeat, Is the ux tod of TWO or MORE 
vowels Halt here, and obſerve, that Dr. Lowru is an 
Engliſhman * , writing on Engliſh grammar, and not at 


Fa 
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That Dr, Low TH is an Engliſhman, and writing upon Engliſh grammar, 
is of the grea eſt conſequence to be obſerved here, on account of what he 
ſays, that a diphthorg is the vnion of Two or MORE worvels, For, there is an 
evident contradiction in his expreſſions. Firſt, a D1PKTHONG , in the ſenſe 
he takes it, as a compound vowel, (that is to ſay POLYSEM guoad formam, 
and MONOSEM guoad poteſtatem) can never conſiſt of more than Two figures, 
in Engliſh typography. And any ſyllable, typified by more than co fi- 
gures , cannot be productive of one ſingle ſound only, but muſt abſolutely 
| be a dipbebong in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, If typified by three figures, 
two of them will make together one of the 12ys neceſſary ſounds required in 
the conſtitution of a real dipbtbong, while the other will alone, and by itſelf, 
make the other ſound , If typified by four figures, each of the neceſſary 
and conſtituent ſounds of a real dipEthbong , will be like that one of the e 
ſounds of the above diphthong typified by three epiſems z that is to ſay, one of 
thoſe ſorts of ſounds, compound guead formam , and ſingle guoad potefiatem , 
which Dr, Low r n would have to be underſtood by the word diph:bong, There- 
fore, as an Engliſhman, Dr. LowTx drawing the definition of an Engliſh 
diphthong, could not have in view any other but thoſe typified after the ſyſtem 
and method of his own language, by , figures only, ſuch as ai in glaim,; 
ea in deal, & in Ceſar , &. Not one ſingle word is there, in the Engliſh 
language, with three vowel figures uttered , as he ſays , by one impulſe of the 
voice, and producing, by their coalition, but one ſound, Nor can any ſuch /ing/: 

| $ ſound 


| 
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all intending to give you a general definition of what a diph- 
thong 1s » or may be, when conſidered at large in all the lan- 
guages in general, but means to confine himſelf to what it 1s 


— 
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eund, thus compounded of three typical vowels , be pointed out to me in any 
language whatever ſpoken by man, I can ſhew diphthongs enough compoſed 
of three and four typical figures in French; but then, not only Dr. LowTH 
ought not to take any cognizance of them, as an Fnyliſhman diſſerting upon 
Engliſh grammar, for the uſe of Engliſh people; but, even if he did, the 
word dipbthorg could no longer, in that caſe, be taken in the ſenſe he defines 
it, agreeably to the vulgar, corrupted , illiterate and old wWeman- like way 
of underſtancing , and method of deſcribing it a compeund weroe! , or, in other 
words, a SINGLE ſcund in Two wowel-types. The word dipbtbong muſt , on 
the contrary , be then underſtood, in it's true and intended ſenſe, as tewo real 
diftinf ſounds fo quickly uttered, as to come out within the compaſs, and in that li- 
mited ſpace of time, wobich corſlitutes ox x only poetical , though Two phyſical , 
ſilables. Now, this ſenſe is quite oppoſite to that offered by the Doctor's alteru- 
tration of the words diphtbong or compound wowel ; and, therefore, it is evi- 
dent he could not mean that , fince there is no ſuch example to be found in 
the Engliſh langvage, thongh plenty in the French. Each of the words 
Fes81zv, and ExFovr, for example, preſent, in their terminations, or laſt 
ſyllables, a dipbibong typified by three diſtinct epiſems, In both theſe words, 
too of thoſe epiſems (es in the former, and e in the latter) go together and 
form one of thoſe compeund ven, as the Doctor calls them, or combinea 
\ ſounds , as I chuſe to ſtile them, of the nature and ſpecies of the above quoted 
ai of claim, ea of deal, and æ of Cæſar, in Engliſh ; white the other: (i) 
ſtands alone in both, for that other neceſſary ſound required inthe conſli u- 
tion of a true diphtbong , taken in the literal and rational ſenſe of the word, 
and is ſingle, both in ſhape and power, as i, in did, a, in lad, &c, In 
like manner are formed the diphthongs compoſed of four epiſcms , or figures, 
ſuch as in Ouais!! and Babouvin, When that is the caſe, then each of the 
tauo ſounds , required and neceſſary in the conſtitution of a diphrhong , is (like 
ou of each of theſe words, and ai of the former, and in of the latter) a com- 
| bined ſound uttered wwith one impulſe of the voice, and of the ſpecies of one of 
the two ſounds of thoſe diphthengs typified by three epi ſems above mentioned, 
It is therefore now evident and demonſtrated , that Dr. Low n neither ought , 
nor could , have any of theſe ſorts of dipbthengs in view, for three very eſſen· 
tial reaſons ; firſt, they were quite out of his province, as an Engliſhman 
writing on Engliſh grammar, and ſolely for the uſe of Engliſſi people; ſecondly 


| 


ti 4 nition , 


Not one of the kind, which muſt be underſtood by the expreſſions of his defi- 


1 


it , aw Daw u os. , A ay 
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in Engliſh only, and particularly. Now, let us weigh his 
expreſſions : 1s the union of two wowels ; this might do per- 
haps with what follows pronounced by a ſimple impulſe of the woice, 
and the word diphthong placed before, if, unfortunately he 
had not added to it or compound wowel ; but, beſides, he ſays 
babe OR more vovels ; MORE is an indefinite expreſſion which, 
to play upon words, is very improper and unfit to give me 
ſuch a finite idea, as I am to take, of a defined thing. This 
indeed, will not do Doctor! Your definition is the worſt of 
definitions . It has abſolutely all the bad qualities which can 
attend a definition. Firſt, it is obſcure and contradictory in 
terms; ſecondly, it neither ſuits the whole defined object, 
nor is adaptable to that object alone, aeguè o, negue ſoli, 
and the ſame word (wowel) appears under two different ac- 
ceptations in that one and ſame definition; firſt, as the oral 
ſound itſelf of the voice, and then, as the ſigns or types, re- 
preſentative of that oral ſound. If you take diphthong and 
compound vowel for ſynonymous expreſſions, then you ſtand 
on the ſide of thoſe who, like Holder, from whom Dr. 
SAMUEL has taken his definition, hold a diphthong to be no- 
thing but a coalition of - - - vowels to form one ſound. Then, 
you muſt have before your eyes ſuch words as claim, in which 
the two vervels (ai) evidently act together the part of one cha- 
racter, and ſound, like ain fame. There, conſequently, though 
you miſtake the word diphthong, it is evident you take the 
word wowel in it's true meaning, as a ſynonymous word 
with ud, or voice, and not in the vulgar ſenſe, as a ty- 
pical draught of any one ſound; for you could not ſay a 
compound worvel if you did not mean a compound ſound, that 1s 


— 


nition , can poſſibly be found in the Engliſh language; thirdly , if it could, 
the fact would be in direct contradiction to his definition, fince ſuch a 
diphthong could no longer be a compound vorvel, or ſingle ſound, of the ſpecies of 
thoſe typified by tuo figures, as ſoon as more than ravo epiſcm ſhould have 
entered 4n it's compoſition , but muſt turn to be a diptiborg in that very ſenſ 
which is contrary to the idea which the Doctor's words convey, and which 
he himſelf is alſo, by them, ſuppoſed to be willing to convey. 

S 2 to 


— 


— 


- 
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to ſay comPOUND guad formam, SINGLE quond poteflatem , 


as in the example claim. But when you add, 7s the union of 
TWO or MORE wowels, then who can underſtand what you 


mean? And who can think you underſtand yourſelf ? For 
all your rare abilities cannot ſurely give you the knack of 
; underſtanding »on/en/e ; and this is ſuch ; firſt, after having, 
as I have proved, uſed vowel in the ſenſe of ſound, you 
' now'uſe it as the typical ftroke repreſentative of that ſound. 


This is evident from your very expreſſions ux10Nn of Two 
or MORE VOWELS , Which is as much as to ſay two or more 
types of that kind which is * of ſounds, And, 
pray, where will you find me in Engliſh diphihongs, in the 
ſenſe in which you take that word, compoſed of more than t 
figures; in which, for example, there will be 7hree or four of 
them in coalition, as your expreſſion more implies, and gives 
me right to expect? No WER E; there is not a ſingle word, 
in the whole language you can ſhew me thus compoſed . 
You may ſhew me plenty in the French language; but that 
is not what you mean, ſince you write, and are expected to 
write, upon Engliſh only, and for the uſe of the Engliſh na- 
tion ; and, if you did mean it, you were wrong ; becauſe you 
ought not to embrace the general, when your object is par- 
ticular. So that your definition , as I have ſaid, does not 
ſuit all your object, ſince you are to tell me what is meant 
by the word diphthong , and you give me but it's ſecondary 
falſe and vulgar acceptation; and*it is not adaptable to your 


object alone, ſince that object being to be confined to an 


Engliſh diphthong only, you exceed thoſe bounds, and extend 
it to other languages, in *® which alone, and not in yours, 
examples may be found of more than tab typical vowels in 


ttt. 


* And yet it is owing to a very groſs error that ſuch dipbthongs as that of 
vraie, which is going to be quoted, as well as others ſimilar are conſidered 


as being compoſed of three typical yocal figures as will be hereafter demonſtrated 
at the article DIRT HONG. 


coalition, 
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coalition , preciſely in the falſe ſenſe in which you take 
dighthong , witneſs vrai of the French language, which has 
in the feminine vraie, and hundreds of others. 


According to the etymology of the word, (Jig and @0cyye;), 
I expect to find in a dipthong a double ſound , not a double 
figure only , ſince thouſands of examples may be brought of 
ſingle ſounds typified with two figures, In fer/, feld, de- 
ceit , meat, coal, plain, &c. for example, I find no diph- 
thong, becauſe my ears alone, and not my eyes, are the judges. 
And theſe ſame ears will tell me again, in ſpite of my eyes, 
that there 1s a real diphthong in all the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, in bow, (a reverence) high and tune, though there 
be but one vowel-figure in the ſpelling of 'each of theſe. 
Now, I will aſk any candid judge to tell me ſincerely, what 
lam to do when; being told that a d then is a coalition of 
| two figures productive of one ſingle ſound, as in claim, plain, 
&c. I come to diſcover ſingle ſyllables in which two diſtin 
ſounds are perfectly audible, and of which I never before heard 
any mention ? Will it not be natural for me to aſk my 
learned tutor, whether there be a name for thoſe ſorts of ſyl- 
lables? What will be then his anſwer? He mutt either tell 
me that there is no name for them, or coin a new one on pur- 
poſe, or call it again by the ſame name as the other, and 
tell me, this is a diphthong alſo. In this laſt caſe, is it not 
evident that there is a palpable abuſe of terms ; whence muſt 
abſolutely reſult in my mind the greateſt confuſion of ideas ? 
For, whenever I ſhall meet in a book the word diphthorg , 
made uſe of in ſpeaking of ſome foreign word, and the pro- 
nunciation of which will be unknown to me, I ſhall be at 
a loſs to diſcover whether my author mean thoſe diphthongs 
which are ſo to the ears, or thoſe only which are ſo to the 
eyes. So much is, what Mr. Ducros ſays, literally true; 
When the ſpring of a man's eat is made to vibrate by the utterance 
of a word he is uſed to, he THINKS he underſtands, though he 
UNDERSTAND NOTHING, To take that man therefore out of his 

old 


CC. 
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old track, and force him to underſtand you , when you have 
to diſcuſs about matters which are already in themſelves 
nice, difficult, and ſo much the more intricate , as they ſtand 
ſometimes in a diametrical oppoſition to the vulgar pre- 
judices, you muſt avoid all equivocal expreſſions, and uſe 
none but ſuch as are very preciſe, SHOULD YOU EVEN BE 
OBLIGED TO CREATE THEM, And that is the object 


aimed at in this Canon, by the coining of the following 
new technical terms. 


Er15EM , from went, any thing which has been ſtamped 
or marked. This word has hitherto been generally un- 
derſtood of two figures only of the Greek alphabet, namely | 
the Æolic digamma F, and the figmatau 5, on account of their 
not being quite diſtin figures from all the others, but | 
only figures , to each of which a certain particular diſtinct've 
mark (nota diftintiva, fignatio) had been added to ſpecify 
ſome ſmall alteration in the original utterance of it. The 
F was called digamma, or double-gamma , from it's ſhape, 
which was like two T's placed one in the belly of the other : 
and an ep//em from r., (upon) and one (fign, mark) as it 
were a T with a particular mark added to them, Thus was 
the 4 called alſo an epi/em, as being a c with a certain par- 
ticular mark deſigning it's mixture of the x. Now, if the 
word epiſem be thus applicable to any letter, the alteration of 
which in the utterance 1s deſigned by a ſmall mark added 
to it, all the dageſhed Hebrew letters were then real epi/ems ; 
all the runick letters, which have a ſpeck in the middle, muſt 
likewiſe admit of the ſame denomination , and the fungen 
11s (E), fungen kaun (G), ungen birk (P), fungen duſs 
(th), lungen fie (W), and fungen ur (Z) mult be conſidered 
as true epz/ems in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, — Therefore, I 
thought I might take the liberty to extend the ſenſe of the 
word epiſem, and apply it generally to all the modern cha- 
racters, or types of the alphabet, of modern European lan- 
K uages en, Moreover, I do not think, that 


upon 


— 
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upon reflection, I can be taxed with having made too free 
with the word, if we conſider firſt, that all our articulations 
| may be reduced into two nearly equal claſſes ; one half, or 
firſt claſs of which, will be found to contain all the hardeſt 
and rougheſt articulations ; and the other half, or ſecond 
claſs, will preſent a ſet of ſofter and ſmoother articulations 
correſponding to each of the others: ſecondly , that as moſt 
of our letters like C and G, P and B, &c. are to each 
other in ſhape and power, what I ſaid juſt now, namely, 
one the ſtronger, and the other the weaker, this differ- 
ence is however deſigned among us by. no greater mark than 
what made formerly the diſtinction between the Greek /ng/: 
and double T, the Runick aun, and ffungen-taun, &c. which 
obſervation reducing every one of our letters, to the mere title 
of epiſems to each other, gives me the greater right to call 
them all, indyſcriminately-, by the general denomination of 
TYPOGRAPHICAL EPISEMS, | 


EeisEms are of two ſorts, either ARTHROSEMS, or 
PHONOSEMS. | 


| ARTHROSEMS, from Arden, articulus, and onuea, are 
the ſigns of arTICULATIONS only, vulgarly called con/o- 
nants ; of that kind are, in the French language, the powers 
annexed to the following figures, Mo, Po, Bo, Fo, Vo; 
So, Jo, Zo; Lo, To, Do, No; Ro; Ko, Go, Ho, 
when followed by any of the other figures, a, , i, o, 
or 2. 


ä 
— 


+ If the liberty I have taken to extend the ſenſe of the word epiſem, 
ſhould be condemned, another, Echoſer, from Hxog ſonus, and enwa, fignum , 
might be ſupplied without any difficulty ; I leave the choice of either to the 
republic of letters, ready to comply in a ſubſequent edition by the preference 
of the expreſſion for which they ſhall have teſtified their inclination , 


Pron- [| 
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PnonostMs, from wm, /onur, and owe, are the ſigns | 
of ſounds, or pure voices only, vulgarly called wowed: ; 
ſuch as the French, not the Engliſh ſounds, @a, , 1, 


From ArTHROSEMs flows a very natural ſubdiviſion 


into MonarTHROSiIS, DiarRTHROsIS, and PoLTtar- | 
THMROSIS « 


MonarTHROS1s8, from Movwog, /olus, and webeor, is a pure, 
clear, and fingle ſtroke of any organ, as To in to, and in 
at; Po, Bo, Fo, Go, Ro, and Te, in the following 
words Bit, Far, Got, Rag, Tip, &c. 


DiarTHROSIS, from Aw, do, and adp, is a double 
articulation, or two fingle ones uttered with one fingle ex- 
pulſion only, and without any apparent, ſenſible, or audible 
ſound placed between them. Such is, without conteſt, the 
of the Greeks, and the X of the French and Engliſh, 
equivalent the firſt, in paxw, to a II and a 2; the ſecond, 
in tax and fix, to a Ko anda So, and, in exik, to a 
Go and a Zo.—Now, if, in proceſs of time, the ſounds 
which divided the II from the E, the Ko from the 80, 
and Go from the Zo, have been ſo perfectly deſtroyed as to 
admit of an ep;/em, to be ftruck out on purpoſe to authoriſe 
and dignify thofe coalitions, I ſay, that any z7wo, thus 
coaleſced , articulations, ſuch as, for example, CL in clad, 
and others of that kind, are, though not dignified with 
an epiſem , character, or type ſtruck on purpoſe, a true 
diarthrofis , and ought to be conſidered in that light in the 
analyſis of the uttering and ſpelling of the words of our mo- 
dern languages, if we be willing, not only to come at 
a true general ſyſtem and reduction of the art of ſpeech 
in man, as it ſtands at preſent perfectioned among us, 
and in our climates, but alfo to reduce to certain ſtan dards, 

| | and 
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and inconteſtable principles, the languages uſed in new 
diſcovered Iſlands inhabited by ſavages, like thoſe of Hota- 
hitee , Houa-anie, Bolo-bolp, Huna-techa, &c. 


It 1s the only mean of coming at a true knowledge of the 
number of their articulative powers: of fixing and claſſing 
them properly: of making a uſeful compariſon , and diſco- 


vering the concordance, or diſcordance, exiſting between the | 


vocabularies of voyages of different Nations, ſuch as that of 
Mr. pts BoucainviLlLE, which if compared with that of 


any other traveller in the ſame iſlands, muſt and ſhall, at the 


firſt inſpection, undoubtedly appear falſe and contradictory, 
and rather like the vocabularies of two diſtin languages, 
than as thoſe of one and the ſame language. 


PoLYARTHROSIS, (from xc, multus, numeroſus, and 
ee0per) is a complicated articulation, compoſed of two, three, 
or more, articulations ſo united together, as to be ut- 
tered with one ſingle expulſion only, and without any 
apparent, ſenſible, or audible ſound placed between any 
of them. As ſuch may be conſidered ST in STing, STR 
in STRing, and all others of that kind. PoLYar- 
THROSIS Comprehends an unlimited number of united 
articulations above one, and without any regard paid to the 
poſitive number of them. DiarTHROsIs comprehends only 
iwo united articulations, poſitively and limitedly. 


From PHoxostms flows again another very natural ſubdi- 
viſion into Moxo P HTHONGS and DipHTHONGS., | 


MonxoyaTHONGSs are ſuch ſounds as are not only ſingle, 
clear, diftint, and durable, but perfectly uniform in that 
durableneſs; that is to ſay, which, if dwelt upon, and 
perpetuated , ad infinitum , would preſerve, invariably, their 


quality from * to end, without the leaſt varia- 


tion. 


—— 


— — — 
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tion .,—Such are the Engliſh ſounds which we hear in the 
following words; that of a, in lad; that of e, in bed; that 
of 7, in kid; that of o, in rod, and that of 2, in /ue; 
each of which, if dwelt upon and perpetuated, ad infinitum , 
would anſwer perfectly the definition juſt given of pure 
ſounds, or MonoyTHoNnGs.—Of that kind are in the French 
language the powers annexed to the figures, a, &, z, o, 
or # , when uttered by themſelves, according to the method 
of ſounding them by thoſe of that Nation; and all the ſounds 
compoſing the following words, a-ma-r#, pa-tu-re, 
fal ba-la , i-mi-1e , me-ri-1e, pu-re-le, di- ver-ti, do-re , 
dcr-lo-ta, ra-bo-te, &c. Of the ſame kind are alſo many more 
in that language, which ſhall be mentioned in their proper 
place. See the tables of the Mecnanicar and Rational 
ALPHABET, Table III. in which all the MoxOPHTHONGS 


of the French language are collected, and preſented in their 
real dreſs. 


Dir HTHON OS. After the clear definition which we have 
juſt given of MoxvorHTHON GS, it ſeems as if there could be 
now no great difficulty in conceiving what may be meant by 
the word DI PHRTHONG. It is, however, what will cauſe us 
the greateſt trouble to illuſtrate; and it is, indeed, the moſt 
Jifficult point to ſettle, of any whatever, on account of the 
alſe prejudices, ariſen from the falſe notions, which, two lan- 
zuages + we fancy ourſelves great maſters of, and which we do 
not know how to read, have emplanted in us. 


The Greek, they ſay, had ſix proper, and ſix impro- 
1er diphthongs ; the ſix proper were ai, , e; av, w, oz 
'n Maia, Ea, Teo; avex, wy:, ovgov: The fix impro- 


Cer were * * Ny 60 3 no, WU, Di; in Sę go, Oęnocce, 
+ Hewdng ; ns, oro, Agrvics « The Latins had four only , 


. 


+ The Greek and the Latin. 
„ All, 
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4, au, , ei and eu, in nuſæ, audio, celum, bei, 
euge. But are we ſure we are well acquainted with the true 
utterance of all thoſe DiryuTHoNnGs (ſuppoſing even they 
ſhould really be ſo?) As for my part, I am quite of opinion 
we are not, according to the principles I am going to eſta- 
bliſh, principles which I am not creating, but which I only 
draw from the nature of the thing itſelf, ſuch as they of- 
fered themſelves to me, as ſoon as; diveſted of the prejudices | 
I had imbibed in my infancy , I began to conſider the matter 
candidly, and to tread the new unbeaten road which offered 
itſelf to me, with the compaſs of analyſis in hand, and that 
of compariſon ; in judging , then , I ſay, by thoſe principles, 
and attending to our French way of uttering the very words 
above quoted, I find no DiraTHoxGs at all in any of the 
examples, except in the Latin word Sei and the only 
Greek words in which I could allow any to be poſſible, 
provided they be uttered after the Ruſſian mode of pronounc- 
ing them, are the three following avec , ey: , ovpov « 


Theſe are indeed the only ones, which, in whatever 
word, they may be found, can admit of ſuch an utter- 
ance, as to conſtitute a true diphthong , agreeable to the real 
principles. And the Greeks, that ſagacious Nation, who, of 
all others, are allowed to have taken the moſt effectual pains 
in ſyſtematiſing and perfectioning their harmonious language, 
and ſeem to have had themſelves ſome very good notions of 
the true neceſſary and conſtituent qualities of DIT HTHoONGs, 
had ſo far penetrated into thoſe true principles, as to make 
three claſſes of them; which they called  evPwyos , aPwyos , 
and xaxoÞweo, well-ſounding, ſurd, and embroiled, or 
badly ſounding . | 


We know ſo far again of their ſyſtem, with regard to 
that diviſion of their diphihongs, that they comprehended 
among the evPwa , all thoſe made with the prepoſitive's , 
and the two ſubjunctive , and o; that they deſigned by 

| | oF a&wvor 


„ 
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«Pwr all thoſe which, inſtead of having their ſubjunctive 
vowel placed after them , had it negligently under written 
thus a, „, ; and that they claſſed, as xaxo@wwa, the two 


long vowels „, and o, prepoſitive to v, and this v, when 
prepoſitive to z, &c. 


I thought proper to enter into this minute examen , 
only to ſhew that the Greeks did not, like the moderns, jumble 
indiſcriminately together, and range illiterately under one 
and the ſame denomination of diphthong, any two vowel-fi- 
gures meeting together in a ſyllable, without paying a very 
particular regard to their true power when uttered, and to 
the degree of coaleſcence which was diſcovercd by that ut- 
terance. Let us then only imitate our wife maſters in their 
prudent conduct; and, after having conſidered the true 
and fundamental characters which conſtitute a conſonant , or 
articulation , thoſe which conſtitute a wowwel, or ſound, and 
thoſe Which conſtitute a diphthong , meaning two of theſe laſt 
united together in one poetical ſyllable, let us analyſe our 
words accordingly. Then we ſhall fee what clearneſs it will 
throw upon the ſyſtem of the true utterance of the words of 
all ſorts of languages; how it will rid us of that confuſion 
and contradiction which every grammar, and every writer, 
who ever diſſerted upon reading or writing, are, without 
exception, guilty of, in every Nation. 


What the conſtituent: characters of an articulation and a 
found are, ſingly in themſelves, and in compariſon with 
each other, has been ſo compleatly defined in p. 22—3. of 
this ANaLYs1s, and in CANON III. that I need not re- 
I peat it here. I ſhall only beg of my reader, that he would 
have the complaiſance to run it over again, once more, in 
both places, before he procecds any farther. 


This being complied with, the three following Engliſh 
words, /oar, ſour, and combuſtion, are propoſed to me to 


=” 


determine 


—— 
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determine whether there be any diphthongs in them or not; 
and to ſpecify the number of their diſtinct arriculations or 


ſounds , taken each ſeparately. I anſwer, that according to 


the definitions above referred to, there is a diphthong in the 
ſecond word ſour only, and none in the firſt ear, nor in the 
third combuſtion, That, in trying and dividing each articu- 
lation and ſound , according to the time they take in their ut- 
terance , the rſt word contains but one ſound, between two 


' articulations. That ſound is procured to me, I confeſs, 


” 4 * 
— — — 


* 
—— —— . ˙ — — 


ly two viſivle figures: but their power being no more than 


what I obtain from another word (ere) where the viſible fi- 


zure agrees in unity with the audible ſound, I cannot con- 
ieicend to be ſo inconſiſtent with mytelf, as to deſign that 
ime ſound, by the name of a diphthong in one certain parti- 
caiir word; while I deſign it by that of a zonophthong., that 
1s 10 ſay, a ſingle ſound, er vowel, in another. 


According to thoſe ſame definitions, the ſecond word 
ſorr , is compoſed of one real diphthong, in the moſt perfect 
{and only) ſenſe of the word For, there are two diſtinct 
.caunds, the prepoſitive of which ſerves to ſupport the utter- 
ance of the articulation So, and the other is cloſed and ter- 
minated by the other articulation Ro. But as they divide 
between them, into two equal parts, the time, which each of 
them ſhould take wholly to itſelf, to be diſtinctly and audi- 
bly uttered ; and coalcſce ſo far as to make but one poetical 
ſyllable, though two diſtin& phyſical ones, in ſuch a caſe, 
AND IN NO OTHER, they are called a NiynTHONG , and 
are ſo indeed. Here the number of viſible figures agrees 
with that of the audible ſounds; and, if it had always been 
ſo, we ſhould all conceive the ſame idea from the ſame 
word, and there would be now neither diſpute nor con- 
fuſion , 


In the third combuſtion , every ſound, if I refer to my de- 


finitions above quoted, is ſingle, and not one mixed, 
| | | = 


— 
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or DryHTHONG , is to be found. Therefore ſeven conſo- 
nants, (co, mo, bo, ſo, to, io, and no,) and three 
vowels only, (o, 4, ,) compoſe the word. - And I ana- 
lyſe it thus, I find that co is a conſonant or articulation; 
becauſe * it is ſudden, ſhort, tranſitory and infkantaneous ; 
becauſe I cannot dwell upon it, and that-it requires from 
me an inceſſant iteration of the ſame firſt productive action, 
to render it audible again .—That is not the cafe with the 
following o; for, before J cloſe it with mo, I may, by pre- 
ſerving the ſituation of my mouth all together in the ſame 
poſition, and keeping the exſpiration, or blowing of the 
air from my lungs, procure a continuation of the ſame audi- 
ble ſound, without the leaſt alteration or interruption. Now, 
the characters which I find in co, I find likewiſe in the other 
figures, mo, bo, ſo, to, and no of the ſame word, and not 
in the figures à, and the laſt o; and the characters which I 
find in the firſt , I find alſo in the 2, and the other o, 
but not in the figures co, mo, bo, ſo, to, no; whence 1 
muſt conclude, that co, mo, bo, ſo, to, no, inconteſtably 
are articulations, Or conſonants, while o, 4, o, are ſounds 
or vowels ..-Now, there remains 7 upon our hands; and to 
claſs it properly is the point of difficulty. Do J compare it 
to o, or x of the ſame word? I find in it none of their qua- 
lifcations- Do I compare it to co, mo, bo, ſo, to, 
no: then I find in it all their characters united. There. 
fore, I muſt needs claſs it among theſe, and not among the 
others. —It is not a vowel or a found, becauſe the rapidity , 
with which it 1s uttered to paſs to the o of on, cannot admit 
it among theſe powers, the eſſential propriety of which is, to 
take and employ a certain time of a determined meaſure in 
their utterance ,—It cannot be conſidered as making a diph- 
thong with the following on, becauſe the definition of a 
diphthong being the union of two real ſounds, there is 
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then a neceſſity that each of thoſe two ſounds ſhould be equal 
to each other, in their moſt eſſential and only conſtituent 
character, that of having each an equal meaſure of time 
allotted to itſelf; and this meaſure ought to be one half of 
that which a mcaophthong , or ſingle ſound , generally takes 
alone. For example, /our , dipbibong, takes no more time 
in it's utterance than the monophthongs ere, or ſoar; and 
the firſt, or prepoſitive ſound o of %, is as long as the 
ſubjunctive # of wr, in that word /exrr; but the time which 
the prepoſitive takes, and that of the ſubjunctive, put to- 
gether, are no longer than that which is heard in hre. 


From all which conſiderations it reſults, that the z of 
combu//icun muſt be claſſed among the conſonants or articula- 
tions, as it has all the properties, qualifications, and cha- 


racers of theſe, and none of thoſe which conſtitute either 


a pure ſound by itſelf, or even the prepoſitive one neceſſary 
in the compoſition of a diphthong., The figure 7, of 


combuſtion, is then one of thoſe exzerior, and therefore, mutab/e 


ſounds; which, as mentioned before, * are apt to change 
their part, and to be now a ſound, and then an articulation 
according to the circumſtances attending their utterance ; 
a peculiarity they owe the contrivance of the artificial 
lenzthening of the vocal tube, by means of that parti- 
cular contraction of the whole cavern of the mouth , to form a 
kind of additional pipe mortiſed on the top of the other 
already mentioned in this AN ALTSIS, p. 40. Whither we 
beg to refer our reader. 


Four, very different indeed, are the CHARACTERS 
which hitherto I have always diſcovered to attend the va- 
rious ſyllables propoſed by grammarians, under the deno- 
mination of DiPHTHONGS . 


* See Canon IV, and it's Paoor, p. 40. _ 
In 
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I. In ſome I find, by the aſſiſtance of my eyes, Two 
vowel-figures, I muſt confeſs; but the product of theſe 
two figures, when uttered, is never more than o s0UND to 
my ears. Of this kind are, for example, in French, 
ai, ou, (and many ft others) in the words aimer, ccude, &c. 


and, in Engliſh the ſame figures, (and many more likewiſe) 
in claimer , and could, &c. The firſt character. 


IT. In others, while my eyes diſcover, in the compoſi- 
tion of one ſingle ſyllable, ſeveral epi m, (ſometimes all 
vocal, ſometimes both vocal and articulative mixt) my ears, 
by their utterance, ſeem, indeed, ſmitten with Two ki xps 
of ſounds, as in the French words ate, diable, fouet, and 
bien; but thoſe pretended pI HT HoN GS compoſed of ſounds, 
of unequal duration, have ſometimes like ae, the /onge/? 
ſound before, and the Horteſt after; ſometimes, like diable, 
fouet, and bien, the ſhorteſt ſound before, and the longe/? 
after. Now, nobody can deny that this obſervation muſt 
produce, in the mind of a philoſophical enquirer into the true 
qualities of things, Two very diſtinct ſpecies of thoſe pretended 
DIPHTHONGS, ſince Two ſo great and fo diſtin differences 
attend them. Whence I draw my sEconD and THikDp cha- 
raters. By thoſe of the ſecond character, I mean them, 
the TR uE and longeſt ſound of which, as in ate, is always 
prepoſitive, the sUPPosED and ſhorteſt one always ſub- 
junctive. By thoſe of the third baracter, I mean them, wherein 
the reverſe is exactly found, and therefore the prepoſitive 
ſound of which, as in diable, fouet, and bien, is that 


SUPPOSED and ſhorteſt one; and the ſubjunctive, the True 
and longeſt, | 


III. In others again I find that, while my eyes are viſibly 
preſented with Two diſtin vocal epi/ems, my ears are 
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equally ſmitten with Two real, diſtin, and audible ſounds. 

That each of theſe Two ſounds, as in the following Engliſh 
words Hour, ours, foul, foil, ſoil, coin, loin, &c. divide 
between them , in Two EQUAL parts, the time allotted to the 
utterance of the ſyllable they compoſe. That, therefore , 
the duration of the prepofitive ſound is, in every reſpect, equal 
to that of the /ubjun2ive ; and that of the ſubjuncti ve, in every 
reſpect, equal to that of the prepaſitive. This obſervation , | 
once well verified and proved to be true, muſt certainly give 
me room to mark again, a new and very ſtriking difference 
in the ſyllables propoſed by grammarians under the denomi- 
nation of DiyryTHonGs. That new difference is what con- 
ſtitutes my FouRTH * and laſt character. 


Theſe rovk ſo diſtin, ſo ſtriking , and ſo oppoſite cha- 
racers, being thus inconteſtably ſtated , I will aſk any impar- 
tial and unprejudiced judge, whether it is right, or rational, 
that they ſhould be, by all thegrammarians, blended together, 
as they are, and indiſcriminately ranged under one and the | 
ſame denomination , that of DiryTarones ? As for my part, 
my opinion on the caſe is, that theſe characters are of ſo in- 
compatible a nature, that, which ever of them ſhall be 
deemed to be that of a real diphthong, in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
the word, muſt abſolutely, by it's election, paſs con- 

| 


Of theſe ſorts of D1ryxTHoNGs I know none in French. But they abound | 
in Engliſh ; beſides thoſe, like them above quoted, which have received, from 
time and cuſtom, their ſanction, and which are reputed diphebongs , both in 
proſe and poetry, there are others of this ſame laſt character, which go for 
diphthongs in poetry only, and ſcarce ever in proſe, So true is it, that 
this laſt ſort is particularly affected to, and in the ſtyle of the Englith 
language. As examples of this ſort , I ſhall quote the words, porver, tower, 
drawer , bower , over, never, even, Ce. which, though of Two ſyllables 
in proſe , are always made oxz only in poetry, and contracted into a diph- 
thong of the Four TH , and laſt character above mentioned, being written and | 
pronounced poto 7 , tou „ draw'r » bow'r » o'er , ne er , e en, Se. W 
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demnation upon the three others, and pronounce them, ip/o 
facto, utterly incapable of ſerving that office 


Now, may I be allowed to afk the following queſtion ? 
On a candid and unprejudiced examination of the rFouR 
above drawn up characters, can any one in his ſenſes conſi- 
der them each fingly under ſuch an aſpect, as to think they 
may all collectively be properly qualified and defined by 
the general appellation of DirnTroxncGs? Now, ſuppoling 
there ſhould be found any of fo erroneous a turn of mind as 
to propoſe the ſyllables attended with thoſe Four fo diſtin 
ſorts of accidents, under fo evidently falſe and contradictory 
a denomination , do we think that an attentive learner , who 
is determined to depoſite, in the ſecret repoſitories -of his 
memory , none but thofe definitions which convey a clear and 
diſtinct idea of the object defined, and which comport the 

| diſcovery of a truth. Do we imagine, I ſay, that ſuch a 
learner will eaſily ſwallow the bait, and ſuffer himſelf to be 
fo groſsly impofed upon by his maſter, becauſe he wears, per- 
haps, a black gown, a buſhy wig , and enjoys great prefer- 
ments? No, indeed. As for my part, I never did, never 
would, nor ever will. And, adhering to my Morro, nie 
URITE; Ric szcarg, DOCTORES, NEQUE IN ZATERNUM | 
PARCLTE , my only wiſh is to be treated the ſame, by all |} 
thoſe who will ever read me; as I am far from deſiring , like | 
ſo many others, to be believed upon my word, but require, ||} 
from thoſe, Who will peruſe my work, to admit among my | 
principles, none butthofe which will abfolutely convey demon- 
ſtration, evidence, and conviction along with them, and 
to cut and laſh all the others freely without any mercy ; for, 
| I ave none for. any body, in matters of knowledge and || 
learning. Now, mee it is ſo, the concluſion from our 
FOUR ove * characters, is, that 


I. The fr character offer ſuch a contradiction in terms, 
et the nonſenſicalneſs of calling ſuch a ſyllable a Dir R- 
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THONG is evident to every mind, ſince but one ſound is pro- 
duced and heard. 


II. The ſecond character offers again the very ſame con- 
tradiction in terms; ſince but one ſound is likewiſe produced 
and heard in the ſyllable propoſed. Which I prove thus. 
That a ſyllable may be compoſed of a Dir ur kon, there 
mult be two diſtinct audible ſounds in it . Ons, in At, I 
find; which is a. I know it to be a found, becauſe it has 
all the properties, qualities, and characters which conſti- 
tute a“ ound. 'ThesEcond, I find not. That deceptive 
i, which impoſes upon my eyes, after a fair, candid, and 
repeated trial, offers to my ears all the properties, qualities, 
and characters, which conſtitute an articulation , but none 
of thoſe which conſtitute a /ound. If i, in Aie, has not 
the ſame qualifications as A, it is inconteſtable that i cannot 
be admitted into the ſame claſs where A is, by the ſole virtue 
of thoſe very qualifications , If i, well and cloſely examined, 
is found to poſſeſs, on the contrary, all the qualifications, by 
the ſole virtue of which, is conſtituted that other claſs, into 
which A cannot be admitted on account of it's oppoſite and 
heterogeneous properties, it follows that ; muſt be ranged 
among thoſe of it's own tribe. Now, my utterance of A ie, 
convinces me that f this 7 is to a, in Az, what, s, t,6, 
c, , &C. are to that ſame a, in as, at; ab, ac, an, 
&c , Therefore 7, in Ae, is an articulation , not a /ound. 
If then, not a ſound, there is no DiryTHONG in Aze, nor 
in any ſuch like. 


III. The third character lies again under the very ſame 
predicament as the firff and the ſecond do. The ſame real 
contradiQtion in terms is found in it. The z of Diable, 
| and Bien, are identically the ſame as that. of Az ;. the 


the 8 cd. dt. tot 8 lt. „ ee. ttt ene the 1 
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only difference is in it's poſition . , In Ae, it follows the 
ſound; in Diable, and Bien, it precedes it. And, if 
that 7 is to 2, in Ae, nothing more or leſs, than 
what, s, t, l, c, 2, &c. are to the ſame A in as, at, 
ab, ac, an, &c. this very ſame 7, is in Diable, and 
Bien, nothing more or leſs “ than what, J, r, t, &c.. 
are in clad, croſs, flick. We find it beginning, open- 
ing, or modifying, (to ſpeak agreeably to the language of 
different writers, and to be underſtood by each of them, and 
their ſectators) the firſt ſyllable or ſound of a word, in the 
French word yeux, and in the Engliſh , young, yet, year, 
yes, juſt the ſame as I, , t, p, &c. do in lad, lan, 
lack, rum, ram, rain, tar, tore, tone, tern, pike, fill, 
&c. Why then ſhould it not be admitted to ftand the ſame 
chance, and act the ſame part, as theſe ſame/, , t, p, 

&c. are found to doin clad, clean, flack, drum, dram, 
drain and train, flar, ſtere, flone, flerne, ſpike, ſpill, &c. 
I ſee no difference between their characters, properties, & and |} 
uſe, Why then ſhould I make any in the denomination of |} 
their functions? Why ſhould i4 be a Dir HTHONOG in 
Diable, if I cannot make ta a DiynTroxs in fable? The | 

caſe, perhaps, may not appear quite ſo ſtriking at firſt to 
a prejudiced mind; but an unprejudiced one will ſoon re- 
concile itſelf to the compariſon, and eaſily find how they 
ſtand in the ſame predicament .—-As for the oz of fouet , 
every ſyllable which has been above produced on account of z, 
is to be applied to ov , We ſhall add only that this oz , be- 
ing in the French word Oze/, oui, and many others, the 
very identical ſame as the Engliſh Weis in Ve and eve, it 
is ſtill more eaſy to conceive the abſurdity of liſting the one 
among the ſounds in one language, and the other among the 
articulations in another. The true claſs it belongs to muſt 
be diſcovered by applying to it the definitions made of theſe 
two diſtin& elements, as drawn up p. 10, 12, 20, 22, 37, 
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39, &c, of this AxnALYs1s, and critically performed, as 
we have juſt done with reſpect to z, in the examen of the 
IT and III characters attending certain ſyllables propoſed by 
ſome grammarians, under the denomination of Di R- 
THONGS, Then it will be eaſy to pronounce what tribe || 
or family, that o or W, belongs to in both languages, 
in ſpite of the deluſion offered to our mind, through the ad- 
miniſtration of our great impoſtors, the Eyes, 


IV. But the FouRkTH CHARACTER is that in which I diſ- 
cover the true, and ſole principles of a DirHTuoNG; the | 
definition of which is Two” audible sounps, fits, as it 
were, one into another, without a ſeeming diſtin diviſion ,. || 
ſo that the ſubjunctive ſound ſeems to ſpring from one and the 
ſame exſpiration with the prepoſitive, and to ſtand on the ſame 
chord with it, only at the other end .—But, ſome will ſay, 
why , for example, is the f of %%, rather a found in this 
word, than in Ae, yeux or cieux, &c. or why is the o of 
that ſame oil, rather a /ound in this word, than in ſome 
others, where you make it an artic#/ation* ? To this I an- 
ſwer, becauſe, without mentioning the name of the ſounds 
according to the always deceptive ſhape or figure under which 
they appear on paper, the prepoſitive ſound , which follows 
the 8, and the ſubjunctive which precedes the L, are both 
of an equal duration of time in their utterance; and, there- 
fore, if either of theſe two is proved to be a /ound from that 
alone, that it takes up a certain determined and limited 
meaſure of time by it's utterance ; the other muſt be allowed 
to be a /ound alſo, which we cannot deny to take up like- 
wiſe another meaſure of time perfectly equal to that of the 
precedent. And now, as it might be objected again, that, 
with reſpect to the time which ſounds take, or not take in 
their utterance, it is all nonſenſe to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon 


„„ 


* As in Bocte, and Coeffe, where it certainly does not make a diphtbong 
[| with 2, as ſome ſuppoſe ; but a true liquid articulation, like / or x, in 
Blame, and Crane. r 
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that, as it depends intirely upon the conſtitution of the 
ſpeaker, who may uſe more or leſs volubility , according to 
his natural diſpoſi- ions; I ſhall add, that time and ſpace 
will, nevertheleſs, be the true and only diſtinctive charac- 
teriſlicks, which will always eſtabliſh the difference between 


articulations and ſounds, which I may mathematically de- 
monſtrate thus , 


The mathematical yroinT is that which, having neither 
breadth, len: th nor thickneſs, and therefore no parts, is con- 
ſidered as the Germen, the principle or beginning of magni- 
tude ; but, as for itſelf, ſuppoſed to be indivifible, The LINE 
is, according to ſome, a fuxus pundti; but ] had rather conſi- 
der it according to ſome others, as a compound of points. 
So that the LINE being allowed to be diviſible, ad infinitum , 
until it comes to a roinT, the ſmalleſt indiviſible part of 
it, I ſhall find that Two yoixnTs make a line; or again, 
which is the ſame, that a 5yacs may be conceived to cover 
Two of theſe rolvrs, or be occupied by them, though 
ever ſo cloſely placed one by the fide of the other. Now, 
this is enough to give the molt preciſe idea of the true eſſen- 
tial and diſtinctive characters which conſtitute an articula- 
tion and a ſound, diſcriminatively. The inſtant required for 
my pricking a point is not ſuppoſed a time, for it cannot be 
ſuppoſed diviſible, becauſe a leſſer quantity of time cannot 
| be conceived for any operation whatever. 'This is then, with 

reſpect to ſpace or time, what the mathematical point is in 
geometry; the utterance of an articulation requires no more 
| time than the pricking of that point; and, like it, that ut- 
| terance is (not ſuppoſed only, but really n and 
phyſically) l a 


The pricking of aue of thoſe points, be it performed 
with all the ſwiftneſs and contiguity which can poſſibly be || 
conceived , requires abſolutely a lapſe of time between each | 
pricking . Now, the ſpace, length, or meaſure of that || 
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time, contained between one pricking and the other, is that 
preciſely which the z//zrance of a ſound requires. In ſuch a 
manner, that as the point is a privation of magnitude, fo 
the articulation is a privation of time; and as two points 
placed, by the fide one of another, conſtitute a line or magni- 
tude , becauſe they cover a ſpace, so time conſtitutes a ou, 
and that time is, ſtrictly and poſitively , that which is required 
to draw a ſtroke a croſs to cover the two mentioned points. 
Whence it may be concluded with great propriety that the 
quickeſt utterance poſſible of two articulative powers together, 
muſt and will always, be found equal to a ſound ; which J 
will allow. And, for a proof of it, quote 87, that French ex- 
preſſion made uſe of both to command ſilence, and to call 
| ſomebody back, which we ſeem to pronounce without the 
aſſiſtance of ſounds . 


This S' is itſelf equal to a ſound, and takes up no more 
nor leſs time, than the interjection made of the pure | 
ſound Eh But that pure ſound Eh / like any other ſound | 
| pure, is forcibly protracted , that is to ſay, twice equal to 
itſelf, or twice in duration the length, time, or ſpace, | 
| which is neceſſary to give it birth, or exiftence ; therefore 
equal to four mathematical points. That length, ſpace, 
or duration, is required in the utterance of every ſingle ſound 
to have time to reconnoitre that ſound, and diſtinguiſh it's 
quality from that of another. For which reaſon all founds | 
{| are always long and protracted when uttered in the reciting 
of the Alphabet. Now—if you can divide that protracted 
| ſound, which you know to be equal to fer points, into ts 
equal parts; one of which (being ſuppoſed the length, time, 
ſpace and duration of zavo points only, the bare and neceſſary 
requiſite for conſtituting the eſſence of, and giving birth and 
exiſtence toa ſound) ſhould contain a diſtin& and audible ſound 
| of a certain quality ; - and the other part of which, compoſed 
of the zwwoother points, ſhould contain another diſtinct and audi- 


ble ſound of another quality; —if, beſides, you can ſo perfectly 
WM deſtroy | 
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deſtroy and level of the exſpiration productive of the ſecond 
or ſubjun&ive ſound, as to make it appear as if uttered 
from the ſame exſpiration as the firſt or prepoſitive one, and, 
therefore, as if they were both placed on the ſame chord: 
THEN, AND NO OTHERWISE, you may have a Dien- 
TRONG to all intents and purpoſes, in the true, ſtrict and 
phyſical ſenſe of the word; and that DI HTuONG will be 
one ſyllable alone, becauſe in ſmoothening and deſtroying 
almoſt that exſpiration neceſſary for the utterance of every 
real ſound, and by which the ſubjunctive ſound of the Dir R- 
THONG ſhould therefore come out, you ruin and deſtroy it's 


own particular $SYLLABITY , and render it, by force, ont 
only with the precedent . | 


This true CHARACTER of a DiraTaoONnG is preciſely 
found in the ſyllables above quoted hour, ours, feul, foil, 
foil, coin, loin, &c. and in the words, power, tower, 
drawer , boxer , over, never, even, &c. when poetically 
contracted and uttered, poww'r, tow'r, draw'r, bow'r, ver, 
ne er, cen, &c. Therefore we conclude , that all theſe and 
the like, are true and authenticated Di P HTHON OGS, the 
only ones which have a right to that denomination. And, 


of this ſort noT ov example is to be found in the Fxencu- 
LANGUAGE. 


And now I have diſcharged my promiſe which I made p. 
41. of this AnaLys1s, by which I engaged to prove, that | 
there was not one ſingle D1yryTRoNG to be found in the 
 FrxencH-LANGUAGE contrary to the opinion of all our 

grammarians, and, in particular, of our learned Academician |. 
Mr. Ducros , to whom, however, as well as to the ingenious 
Mr. Kenzick, whom I promiſed alſo at the bottom of the 
ſame page to name, my candour and delicacy , with reſpe& to | 
literary properties, do not permit me to deny that I am wholly | 
mdebted' for the diſcovery . 


Mr. 
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Mr. KEN RICE , whom by experience I have found to have 
| beſtowed more reflection upon, and gone deeper into the true 
mechaniſm of his language than any of his predeceſſors or co- 
| temporaries (at leaſt. thoſe I have ſeen, and I doubt much 

whether any one has eſcaped me) have ever done, was one 
day, in my preſence , exclaiming-much againſt Dir R- 
THONGS , and maintained, that there was no ſuch thing in 
language: That two ſounds of different quality, could not 
be uttered by one ſingle impulſe of the voice, according to the 
general definition of a diphrhong and that two ſounds were two 
ſyllables. He was then, in this reſpect, certainly, very right; 
but the ſcales were at that time very thick upon my eyes, Pre- 
judiced then, like all the reſt of my Nation, in favour of our 
pretended Dirhrhox cs, I defended them with all thoſe 
old trite arguments, of common place book, which are gene- 
rally uſed for the purpoſe: and, as may be ſuppoſed , got no 
advantage from them, with a man who was ſo well founded, as 
I ſee now he was, in what he ſaid. However, a little time after- 
wards , as he was ſhewing me on paper his diviſion of the | 
Engliſh ſounds , he confeſſed to me, that if any diphthong 
| could. be found in ſyllables, it muſt be in thoſe protracted 
ones, which are cloſed by the labial , or the liquids 
and v; perhaps alſo in thoſe which are cloſed by any of the 
conſonants, but then, only when they are followed by an 
e mute; which e mute, as he made me obſerve, having 
been formerly placed before and retaining ſtill that place 
in the modern pronunciation, came out under that rd 
ſound , which he calls sHoxT and CLoss ;- ſuch as 1s found 
in Car, Sir, ber, bird, &c. and was the occaſion of the 
protraction of that ſound which . precedes it, in ſuch words 
as the following, Blame, tame, Dame; time, file, pile, 
vile; fire , ire, tire; tide, fide; line, vine; care, 

ware, &c. and * in theſe, . * and alſo in Jo 1 
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No ſooner had I heard him give the proper utterance of 
theſe words, and ſuch like, than I began to conceive 
quite another idea of the nature of DiryTrHonGs,, by hear- 
ing theſe, the prepoſitive ſound of which was long and 
durable, and not tranſient and quick as in ours, Diacre, 
viande, ciel, lui, loin, oui, &c. But my diſcoveries 
went yet no farther, from the illuſtration of Mr. Kexnrick, 
till reading by chance the remarks of Mr. Dvcros , on the 
third chapter of the Grammaire gintrale & raiſente , p. 28. 
I found Je pourois nomer tranſitoire le premier fon de nos 
| diftongues , & repoſeur le ſecond; parce que le premier ſe pro- 
nonce toujours rapidement , & qu'on ne peut faire de terue que 
fur le ſecond , &C. 


Theſe two words, tranſitoire and repeſeur, broke at once 
the falſe glaſs of thoſe old ſpectacles, with which I had al- 
ways ſo erroneouſly confidered diphthongs all my life. What, 

ſaid I immediately to myſelf, what is there then in thoſe 
| ſyllables of ours, compoſed of our pretended Dirn- 
THONGS, different and more particular, than in thoſe 
ſyllables wherein there are no DirHTHONGS, and which 
are compoſed like the laſt ſyllable of the word ami quoted, 
by our ſame Academician , two pages before? The ſyllable 
mi , of the word ami, is like that of the DiryTHoRG ow, 
(and all the others, quoted along with this word) compoſed 
of a tranfitory found Mo, and a refer I. All the articula- 
tions or conſonants are thus tranſitory; and all the ſounds are 
thus refers. No tenue (or dwelling) can be made upon the 
firſt found of our Diphthongs ? No more can it upon an ar- 
ticulation or conſonant . Therefore that ſuppoſed ſound can- 
not be a true ſound, it muſt certainly he an articulation . 
That circumſtance alone and that of zra»/itorine/s , ſhew it 


| 


| : RY: 
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| plain | | 


—_— 


| fully tranſcribed . Happy if they do not prove the effect gf a 


| dark path of his predeceſſors, Had he followed it, and tuck to his own diſco- 
| veries, he would have never followed, like the botanift Mr, Aba, and 
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plain enough; they are the true, proper, and only conſti. 
tuent characters of an articulation, A tenue, (dwelling or 
reſting) may be made upon a ſound? That is true again, 
and it can even be made, but upon that element alone. 
A TENUE is preciſely the diſtinctive property of /ounds, or 
vowels; it is the true, proper, conſtituent, and onLY 
character of this particular element. Nothing can be a 
ſound which cannot admit of a TExue. What is all this 
* + «+ « » ſure our learned Academician has ſeen the land; 
but, Ike Aaron, did not“ enter into it. I ſhall be more 
bold ; I ſhall ſet one foot upon it. I did. I found no oppo-- 
ſition . I placed the othef ; no bear came up to encounte 
me, or to devour me. I caſt my eyes all about me; I diſco- 
vered nothing but rich paſtures , beautiful tracks , untrodden 
yet, unſullied by the ſteps of any mortal. In a moment all the 
weluſive and enchanted caſtles, built up with falſe vowels , 
miſtaken conſonants , ſuppoſed diphthongs, triphthongs , and 
QuaprIPHTHONGs fell down and vaniſhed with the names of 
their promoters, as the decorations of an opera. TRUTH, 
that immortal DEITY of whom my aeart was, and al- 
ways had been the TEMPLE, ſtood before me. I flew to 
her arms. She received me with kindneſs an? a ſmile. 
Then, guiding my ſteps through all the paths of that beau- 
tiful country, ſhe ſhewed me engraved on various old pieces 
of Attick marble all the Canons , which here I have faith- 


— — — 
— 


® Aaron was not allowed to enter the promiſed land, becauſe he had been 
wanting in truſt and confidence in the Lon p, and had frruok the rock twice 
with his rod; .incredulus fuerat ori Domini Dei ad aquas contradifionis. Mr, Do- 
eros did not enter it, I believe becauſe he has been wanting in confidence in 
the tar, which had offered and begun to enlight and guide him, out of the old: Þ 


others, the new ſpelling he has adopted; he would hate known the errors of 
it and diſcovered himſelf, before me, all which I think I have diſcovered. + 
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fine dream! If they do, I muſt confeſs my dream laſts 
ſul . , 


So far we have been treating of the various powers of hu- 
man ſpeech, and explaining the new terms mentioned in this 
Canon , which had been imagined neceffary to the claſſing 
\ thoſe powers in a proper order, according to their tribe; 
and a proper ſtandard has been alſo given by which theſe 
tribes might be known. Now, we are to explain the other 
new terms to which the neceſſity of conveying at once the 
var.ous ascidents thoſe powers are liable to, have given too 
ſufficient, and therefore very juſtifiable, occaſion. _ Theſe 
new terms, as mentioned in the Canon, are the ſubſtan- 
tives DEeLOGENOSEMS, AMPAEERISTOGENOSEMS; Mono- 
.GENOSEMS, © AMPHIGENOSEMS, and HECATEROGENOSEMS, 
Whence, for the convenience of criticiſm , have been alſo 
drawn the following adjectives, DELOOGENFOus, AMPHE- 
RISTOGENEOUS; MoNOGENEOUS , W „ and 
HECATEROGENEOUS « | 


N. B. It being the fate of each of the two tribes of both 
the oral and written elements of languages, to be by their 
yature liable to inconveniencies expreſſed by theſe few words, 
that is the reaſon why theſe words have been placed, in the 
SCHEME. belonging to this Caxax, between the AX TRRO- 
SEMS and the Pkonostms , as being equally applicable to 
each of them, | | 

DELOGENOSEM ;- From An manifeſius, notus, certus , 
perſpicuus; Five, genus, and Tana, litera, is an epifem | 
letter or figure, the ſpecies or tribe of which is perfectly 
known, manifeſt and perſpicuous ; which admits of no 
"diſpute, and the true power of which 1s certain. Among 
the comſananis the £P1SBMs, or figures, Ko, Go;—Ro; 
Le, To, Do, Noa;—So, Jo, Zo; and Mo, Po, Bo, | 
| F 0, Vo, are of this ſure, certain and inconteſtable quality. 
12 ö . They 
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They are all repreſentative of Ax TrIicuLlATloNSs; and of ar- 
ticulations ow . The power of each is ones; and one 
|] onLY. They are inveſted with, no MORE than one mode of 

| utterance .-Among the wowels, the EPisEus, or figures | 
A and E are of this ſure, certain. and inconteſtable quality. 
They are both repreſentative of s0unDs;z and of ſounds 
onLY. The power of each is onz ; and one onLY. They 
are each inveſted with no more * than o mode of ut- 


terance, 


AurRHERISTOOGCENOSEMH: From *AuPneiro;, anceps, con- 
troverſus; (Tivo; and Enua.) is an EPISEM letter or figure, the 
ſpecies or tribe of which is Nor YET perfectly known, ma- 
nifeſt and perſpicuous; which admits of ſome diſpute, and 
the true power of which is not as YET univerſally ac- 
knowledged .—Of this ſort none are found among the conjo- 


— 
—— 


* I expect immediately a thouſand opponents ready to lay hold on me 
here, and ſay, if à and e, are inveſted with no more than one mode of 
utterance in French, how does it com to paſs that this a ſounds ſo dif- 
ſerently in table, and infame? How does it come to pals that e ſounds ſo dif- 
ſerently in le, nt, net, z#le, crime? To this I anſwer, 1, That here we 
ſpeak of the figures, quad ſormam, not guead poteſtatem. 2dly, That ſhould 
E even conſider them here, gu ad potcſtirem , 1 could'do it with equal pro- 
priety, without contradicting myſelf; tecauſe I make a wide difference 
between the nude of utterance of a ſound, and the uality of a found, zaly, 
That ſhould J even conſider them here in their qualities, or gu:ad* p 
tflatem , I coul] ſtill do it with the ſame propriety : becauſe the ſhape or 
form of the figure ceaſes inftantly to be attended to, as ſoon as, by means 
of an accent or any other fign, it's power, or what is the ſame, it's quality 
is altered, In ſuch a caſe, therefore, the e of le, and that of me, are no 
more the ſame figure, than o and à are the ſame figures in orge, and age, 
| Tnus much may be ſufficient to have ſaid here; we ſhall make it more evident 
in it's proper place. So let it ſuffice, for the preſent, to know that here we 
have conſidered the ſigures à and e only, and as under no other power or quality 
of ſound, but that which they bear in the recital of the French Alphabet. When 
we come to eonfider them under their other powers, then they will alſo make 
for us as many different figures, And let this be obſerved once for all, 


? nants. | 
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rants, — Among the vowels, the Erisz us, or figures I or 
Y, O and U are of this dubious and conteſtable quality, in 
ſuch words as the following, cieux, yeux I joint , eint; lui, 
huitre . —If theſe words be Dir ruoncs, the figures I or V, 
O and U are ound: , therefore wowwel; , If theſe words prove to 
be no Dir ur HOGS, theſe ſame powers I or V, O and U be- 
come articulations, Till the caſe is ſettled and determined 
among the learned, and univerſally approved and received , 
the Ekriskus of I or Y, O and U, muſt be conſidered as 


ſo many AMPHERISTOGENOSEMS , Or as of an ampheriſiogenteus 
tribe, family or quality. 


Moro xostmM: from Mirg, /olus, (Cove; and Taha.) is 
an epi/em, of either tribe, which is velled with no wore 
than one power; which therefore, if a conſonant, like 
Po, always acts as an articulation, and is never found acting 
any other part, ſuch as, for example, that of a wore! : 
and which, if a wowel, like A, always acts as a ſound , 
and is never found acting any other part, ſuch as, for exam- 
ple, that of a conſenant. To theſe ſorts of epi/rms , figures , 


or characters (raya) belong the epithet of delogencous, as 
above obſerved and explained. 


AMPHIGENOSEM , from Arp, duo, (Ti and TH.) is an 
EPISEM Which is inveſted with two powers at the ſame time; 
which , therefore, belongs to both /exes , tribes , or families, 
and is uſed ſometimes as a ſound , and ſometimes as an articu- 
lation, according to circumſtances.— Of this ſort is I or 
V, theſe two draughts being both the ſame epiem, in 
the practical uſe of languages, though ſomewhat different in 
ſhape. | 

To underſtand perfectly the difference between the words 
AMPUHIGENOSEM and AMPHERISTOGENOSEM , we muſt take 
the two French words yeux and cieux, and the two 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh ones yer and pierce. — In the firſt word of each || 
couple, the power Y (which 1s ſo evidently the ſame as I, 
that we have the privilege to write it, if we chuſe, with this 
laſt, thus Jeux) is“ acknowledged to be that of a cogſenant, || 


— 1 


* — 


— 


* I know perſectly well that Dr. LowTH, p. 4. of the laſt edition of his 
grammar 176g, fays expreſely, that the contrary is aclnoruledg d. And as 
his nate is worth anſwering , Iwill take it down vet., and anſwer it, 
article by article , 


6 The fame found,” fays he, * which we expreſs by the initial y 

our Saxon ancefio:s, im many inftances, expreſied by the vowel e; as 
erwer , your , and by the vowel f; as izo, yew; iong, yo ng. In the 
© word yew, the initial y has preciſely the ſame ſound with i in the words 
« view, lieu, adieu: the i is acknowledged to be a Vowe! in theſe latter; 
« how then can the y, which has the very ſame ſound , poſſibly be a 
« Conſonant in the former ? It's initial ſound is generally like that of 7 
« in ft ire, or ce nearly: it is formed by the opening of the mouth without 
« any motion or contact of the parts: in a word ,. it has every property of 
« a Vowel, and not one of a Conſonant ,” | 


The ſame ſcund which you expreſs by the initial y, ycur Saxon anceſtors » 
you ſay, in many inflances expreſſed by e vote e; ay eower your 
What is this to the purpoſe ? It proves, perhaps, that you have re- 
ceived from your anceſtcrs the alphabetical denomination which you 
five iv that figure e; and affords a great probability that the power 
conformable to it's denomination, which it has preſerved in many 
of your words, it enjoyed conſtantly in all, in their times. But, as the 
query is very indifferent to our p reſent object, I pas it over, — Ard py the 
vorvel i 3 as iw , yew 3 iong, young. TI paſs alſo over this as being of 
no ſervice to me. — I the word yew, the initial y Las preciſely the ſame 
ſound with i in the sword: view, lieu, adien: Cow N bo MAJ. REM 
| PROPOSIT IONEM ; for, I ſuppoſe you mean the ſame utterance by the ſame 
found ; and, ſo far, it is literally true. — The i is ACKNOWLEDGED to 
be a Vowrt in theſe latter; Nreo, No, REVERENDISSIME 
| PRAESUL, NxzGo MINOREM PROPOSITIONEM , — H then can the y, 
eohich Bas the very ſame ſound , poſſibly be a Conſonant in the former? Becauſe 
it is a true Conſonant alſo in uf LATTER, — It's initial found is 
|-cENERALLY ike that of i in SHIRE, or ee nearly, Oh! my friend 
Knick, where art THou! Is it poſſible that I can find no body 


a but 
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or, which is the ſame, an articulation . Therefore as that 
fame I or Y, both uad formam and guoad poreſtatem is.alſo 
acknowledged a wowel or which is the ſame a /ound in ſuch 
French words as theſe, y (there) and ui (neither), and in ſuch 
Engliſh words as any and brich, ſo far conſidered, theſe two 


—— EDD DE 


ut THEE, in England, to talk ſenſe and reaſon with, about ſounds ; 
and who can give me the right and true quality of the Engliſh ones ! — 
As 1 intend this ſhould be read by the French Nation , I muſt convey to 
them an idea of that i in Sire, and of that double ee, that they may judge 
of the Doctor's ccmpariſons , with his two given ſounds, Therefore, Gen- 
tlemen , you muſt know, our learned Biſhop means, by that double ee, 
the ſound reſulting from thoſe two figures in the words fee , knee , bee, &c. 
Now, that you may know what is that ſound , reſulting from ec in theſe wores, 
you have only to-pronounce your own words je fie, benie , Tardie, &c. and the 
found which will reſult from your je in theſe words will preciſely be that of the 
Engliſh ee in the others. As for the ſound of i, in ſhire, in the unſtudied and 
vulgar * pronunciation , it is preciſely your e grave in chere: and if you place 
tneſe two words hir: and cle one by the ſide of the other, and pronounce them 
one aſter another, it will be out of human power to know which of the two 
you pronounce firſt , whether it be the Engliſh or the French ; ſo very identically 
the ſame ſound , are they both in common uſe. — Now I will aſk whether 
any body living, except Dr. Low n, conld ever have blended thus together 
in one, two ſo oppoſite ſounds and ſo different in quality, ſource, principle, 
and place of formation? But that is not yet all; not only the initial ſound 
of the I varies, according to him, between thoſe tvs menticned ſounds , 
i of sninx, ard ee of fee, but has a third one alſo, which he does not 
mention (and which, dpon my word and honour , I cannot gueſs ;) for he 
ſays generally, whence I conclude it is not aways; and now, if it is not 
always, but only general'y ſounded like the ſounds he mentions, I conclude 


* If you aſk an Engliſhman how | 


in the moſt vulgar and quickeſt utter- 
he pronounces that werd fire he will 


ance, But as for ſhire , I am very cer- 


tell you bare becauſe perhaps it ſhou'd 
be ſo pronounced in reality, as it is 
the true ſound they generally give to 

their j when followed by a feminine 
terminative as It is in this word and in 
Fre, tire, mire, &c. Which are always 
pronounced faire , tale, maire , even 


_—_ 


tain that, when in common converſa- 
tion they ſpeak of Berk ſire or any 


other of the r ſoires, no body can hear | 


any thing elſe but our very word cbere 


and not chaire, or chire as ſome would | 
have it to be, 


— 


—_ 
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figures or epiſems are called , on accqunt of that double and 
incoherent capacity in which they are found acting, AurRI- 
GENOSEMS; becauſe they are indeed of an AurHIOGEN BOS 
nature, fince they are of both ſexes, tribes, or families, 
both conſonants and wowels, or, which is the ſame, both 
articulations and ſounds, according to circumſtances. — In 
the ſecond word of each couple cieux and pierce, the nature 


— — "Oy _ —_— i — 


— 


it muſt then ſometimes be ſounded alſo like ſome other; but what is 
that other, Gop knows; we muſt aſk him, But, in the mean time 
till we learn what that other ſound is, with which the initial J is ſome- 
times uttered, beſides thoſe two ſounds of i in ſhire , and ce of fee, under 
which it generally comes out, I wonld be glad to know whether any 
of my countrymen ever had any notion that their y of yeux, which is the 
very ſame as that of the Engliſh word y:w propoied by the Doctor, had 
the leaſt affinity of utterance with their 2 of chere, and what they would think 
of me, if I talked to them in that manner about our ſounds ? — T js 
formed by the opening of the mouth, And ſo is every conſonant whatever, 
formed by the opening of the mouth, At leaſt I find that I cannot form 
a conſonant without opening my mouth. But perhaps the Doctor can. He 
ſhould have faid by the MERE opening , then he would have ſaid ſomething , 
— Without any motion or © contaF , , , Becauſe it is itſelf a contat , — Of 
the parts. And pray do you know no other conſonant but thoſe which 
are the effect or product of a motion or conta? of the mouth ? What motion, 
what contact can the palate produce? The i of yew is a palatial , It is 
formed by an exſpiration of the wind from the pipe, directed in a ſtreight 
line, againſt the roof of the mouth, and in ſome meaſure like (if I 
may be allowed the compariſon) the ſtream of water which is ſquirted 
from a ſyringe againſt a wall, It's principle is Ho, If the ftream of 
wind keeps ſquirting againſt the roof of the mouth the time neceſſary to form 
a ſound, it becomes a vowel to all intent and purpoſes : if the ſtream is 
topped ſhort at it's birth to make room for another ſound , it muſt turn 
into a conſonant ; and is one too by all means, A contact is not the. con- 
ſtituent quality, the ſire qud non, of a conſonant ;, the meaſure- of time 
it takes for it's production, has a much greater ſhare than the contact in it's 
conſtitution , — In a word it has every property of a wewwvel, and NoT onzx 
ef a conſonant, Quxxx, Is the Doctor well acquainted with the real pro- 
perties of wewwels and thoſe of conſonants ? I do not think he ever was. See 
before, p. 150, what I ſay about the ccaſtituent properties of thoſe two 
tlements of human *. | 

* of 
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of the 7 not being fo univerſally acknowledged, and ſome 
inſiſting upon it's being a ſound making a DiruTronG with 
the following; others inſiſting upon it's being as good, as 
| ſure, as unqueſtionable “ an articulation as in the firſt words 
of each couple Jeux and Yet, theſe two epi/ems ſtand then in 
a controvertible caſe, on account of which they are and 
muſt be called Ampheriſtogeno/ems ; becauſe they are of an 
| AMPHERISTOGENEOUS nature, fince their true ſex, tribe or 


once whether, in ſuch circumſtances as theſe , they are true 
coaſonanti or true wowels ; or, which is the ſame, whether they 


are true articulations or true ſounds. 
HecaTEROGENOSEM ; from Exalegeg, ter vis, utergue; 


(Tire; and Tana) is an epiſem, the form, ſhape or draught 
of which ſerves indifferently to either purpoſe of repreſenting 


formerly I U and V, which in ſome words ſtood for the 
ſhape of i and u, they are called worvel; ; and which, in ſome 


4 allotted to the figures or epiſems J, j, V, v.—Of this fort 
4 are all the ep:/ms or characters, (poxta) which vary in their 


family is not ſo perfectly characteriſed as to determine at | 


ſometimes a conſonant and ſometimes a wowel. Such were | 
found with which they are now inveſted ; when, under the 


other words, ſtood for thoſe articulations which we have now | 


{ fore the 8 among us, the C and the T are ftill of that beca- 


| powers, according to circumſtances and poſition. There- 
| 
| 


terogeneaus fort, fince they vary in their powers; and that 
che So beeames a Ze, ſometimes, when it is between two 
| wowels; as in Naſi, which is pronounced Raz#; the Co, 
the true power of which is Ko, becomes a So, before an # 
or an 7; as in Calcedvine, and Calciner, which are pro- 
| nounced Kal/edoine, and Kalſiner; the To becomes a So in 
certain circumſtances, as in the laſt ſyllable of the following 


French word Conſtitution, which is pronounced Ronftitu- 
| fon „Ke. &c. 


_— 


1 


* See p. 148. 


OBsERVATIONS 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THIS NEOLOGISM. 


I ſhould have been very willing to avoid dwelling any longer 
on this ſubject, andT thought indeed I had intirely done with 
this Canon when I came to the explication of the laſt word 
| HecaTEROGENOSEM , I was viewing with pleaſure that I 
had at laſt gone through a very tedious part of my taſk ; 
and if I imagined that my Reader might be tired with 
reading, I felt myſelf at leaſt as much ſo with writing. 
However, the deſire of being thoroughly explicit, and the 
fear of being accuſed of having , without any real and ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, coined new words with no other intention 
but to make a ſhew of learning, (an accuſation which my 


enemies , and thoſe the capacity and underſtanding of whom | 


this AnaLYs1s will be above, may be ready enough to form 
a2ainſt me) theſe two motives, I ſay , prevailed upon me 
and got ſo far the better of my natural lazineſs as to deter- 
mine me upon adding, again, the few following reflections 
in order to demonſtrate the utility, and neceſſity of this 
new technical vocabulary. 


Among all the difficulties and thorns which a man of let- 
ters meets with, in the courſe of his ſtudies, in the various 
branches of learning, that of rendering himſelf tolerably 
maſter of languages, has always been obſerved to be not 
the leaſt arduous taſk which can befall him. Whether 
his taſte give him a turn for diving into what is generally 
called the learned languages, or make him humbly content 
himfelf with the modeſt acquiſition of the modern ones only, 
he finds them equally wrapped up in clouds of darkneſs, and 


his way through the intricate and perplexing maze, conſult fifty 
| different authors, who have taken into their conſideration the 
very ſame object? Fifty different ſolutions, fifty incompatible 


directions, fifty irreconcilable opinions, interpretations, F 
and diſquiſitions of the matter in queſtion, are inſtantly offered |} 


Y 2 to 
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UW ſecured under an impenetrable obſcurity - Does he, to make If 
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to his contemplation. So, that what he is ſure to gain is 
an -additional- incertainty, after ſo much trouble taken to 
remove that he was in before. nd, indeed, it is hardly 
conceivable how unintelligible are the explications , and the 
examples of compariſon given by moſt of the writers on 
languages: how, their pretended illuſtrations are obſcure 
as the conteſted point itſelf, if not, as too often is the 
caſe , ſtill more ſo. There muſt then be a certain occult 
cauſe , owing to ſome very material fault, or error, generally 
adopted, to ſome falſe principle unqueſtioned and gene- 
rally looked upon as granted and as an univerſal baſis or foun- 
dation , on which theſe authors build their various ſyſtems , 
and which has not yet been hit upon or perhaps even ſo much 
as ſuſpected. If I am not miſtaken, I think I have found 
it; I think I can account for it. At leaſt it has, for a long 
while ſtruck me in a certain light which I will take the 


liberty to communicate here, and expoſe to public cenſure 
thus. 


At the revival of letters in Europe, the latin language was 
thought of, as a general and univerſal point of coincidence 
for all the learned, by means of which they could commu- 
nicate, and have a free commerce of thoughts with each other. 
Accordingly the grammar of that language was drawn up 
and diſtributed according to the rules and principles which 
could be collected from all the authors of that language who 

| had treated any parts of that ſubject. In this manner the 
learning the latin language, being conſidered as the very firſt 
ſtep neceſſary and previous to the attainment of any ſci- 
ence, became in all Nations the firſt occupation in which it 
was thought proper to employ thoſe early years of youth which 
could not yet be of any great ſervice to the community. And 
thus it is ſtil], that in all the Nations of Europe they continue 
to employ the firſt uſeleſs years of life, the diſtribution 
of which is ſo ill calculated. In doing this they have 
not been aware of the dangerous conſequences; they have 


not 
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not been ſenſible of all the errors and prejudices which a 
mind, thus ſo early prepoſſeſſed, muſt unavoidably im- 
bibe. The rules and principles of the latin language being 
now fixed determined and invariable, they thought it a 
great advantage of courſe to tranſlate them werbatim, each into 
their own vulgar tongue, in order to familiariſe themſelves 
with them. To which if we add the advantage which 
ſeemed to all of them to reſult from the uniformity of figures 
or ſameneſs of written elements, we ſhall find theſe deluſive 
apparences did then, as they do ſtill, engroſs all their atten- 
tion and flatter their imagination. But, how far were they 
from ſuſpecting the danger which has ever ſince continually 
awaited them for ſo many paſt centuries , and that the very 
point in which they delighted moſt, ſhould become the only 
cauſe of all their errors, of thoſe inſurmountable difficulties 
they meet with in the attainment of all the other dead lan- 
guages, and even in that of each other's language. 


Had they conſidered, (and ſhould they conſider now, for, 
it is never too late for amendment) that this unlucky re- 
ſemblance of the Latin epiſems to their own , has naturally 
induced them to ſubſtitute for the real original power they en- 
joyed among the Latins, and which they are ignorant of, 
that certain, particular., diſtinctive and national mode of 
utterance which is peculiar to each of them: an utterance 
which there are great reaſons to believe is as different 
from, and even contradictory to the powers thoſe ſame 
epiſems enjoyed among the Latins, as they are proved to 
differ now , moſt inconteſtably, among the ſeveral Nations of 
Europe, and ſometimes, what is more remarkable, even 
among the dialects of each of them, ſingly and ſeparately; 
Is it not evident they muſt then have taken great care, when 
each of them came to honour, credit, and dignify their 
own language with a grammar, not to apply to their figures 
the ſame denominations they found them decorated with in 
Latin? However, this is what they have all moſt abſurdly 


done. 
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done. And they have done it not only with their own lan- 
guages, but with others of the dead and learned languages 
too. They have done more, they have carried the abſur- 
dity ſo far as to ſubmit to the Latin denominations all their 
parts of ſpeech, their turns, idioms, conſtruction and 
phraſeologies. What was an adverb in Latin muſt be one 
in their language; they muſt have the ſame particles, the 
ſame pronouns, the ſame tenſes, &c. But as this concerns 
grammar abſolutely ſpeaking, and not the Azaly/s of pro- 
nunciation and orthography , we poſtpone ſaying any more of 
it till we treat of the French grammar. 


| 
| 


To return to our preſent object, the name and powers of 
the typical figures, is it not the height of abſurdity to have 
given in French and Engliſh the name of diphihong to any 
two vocal figures which are diſcovered by our eyes in the 
ſpelling of ſome words, ſuch as oubl;,, auteur, &c. becauſe 
two ſuch figures, one by the fide of the other, and not ſepa- 
rated by an articulative epiſem, were deemed and denomi- 
nated ſuch among the Latins? Are we not guilty of as 
great an abſurdity , not to find, diſcern, diſtinguiſh , and 
diſcover the real articulation which is exiſting in ſuch words 
as oui, huitre, teux , enfoui, lui, and cieux, becauſe we 
happen to have repreſented them by figures which we have 
been uſed to qualify by the denomination of wowels, while 
one of them, (the Is) in the Engliſh word yet, and in the 
French ieux, is, merely owing to the ſhape of the figure 
J by which it happens to be repreſented, or, what is the 
ſame, owing to the power which happens to have been given 
to the figure J, qualified in German by the name of articu- 
lation or confonant ; and while another, (the We) in the 
French words oxi oxzff, is, merely owing alſo to the ſhape 
of the figure by which it is repreſented in WE and War, 
qualified , likewife, in Engliſh by the appellation of a 
conforant or articulation , &c. If et has given birth 
to certain variations in the typ:fication of certain powers both 

| of 


— 


on paper by any figures at all, and which bear no kind of 
relation whatever to any etymology ? Such an abſurdity is ſo 
| ſtriking , that it needs no longer expatiating upon. 


| errors and prejudices, in what concerns the human oral 
powers, all our miſtakes in the claſſing of them, and the 
| falſe denominations by which we qualify ſome of them, ariſe 
| from nothing but from the impreſſion the Latin language has 
made, and continues to make, on our material ſenſes : and that 


| trouble to analyſe the elements of ſpeech, in every word given 


| trodden, 


vile an adherence to the Latin rules had given riſe to, once 


I] this mean we avoid the falſe vibration which certain ay 


and for aſcertaining their degree»f oincidence with or di- 
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of the vocal and articulative tribe, among the modern Euro- 
pean languages, is it a reaſon why we ſhould make uſe of the 
ſame licence in the typifying of the oral powers of new diſ- 
covered languages, which have never yet been reprefented 


It is then moſt inconteſtable, in my opinion, that all our 


a. man , who had been born blind, and who would take the 


him, and claſs them properly from his audition, according 
to the definitions of them which we have laid down in ſeveral 
places of this work, would certainly be found to follow a 
track widely divergent from that which has hitherto been 


The different (orts of errors which too cloſe, and too ſer- 


diſcovered, they required then to be characteriſed by a parti- |} 
cular denomination, in order to render the controverſy on 
theſe matters more eaſy , and elear it from the embroiling of a 
long periphraſis to expreſs an idea which always gains fo much 
more perſpicuity as it is diffuſed in leſs words. This we have 
done by the coining of this new technical vocabulary. By 


preſſions, for a long while fince miſtaken in their meaning, 
would have occaſioned in the mind of our readers, had we 
continued to make uſe of them We afford an expedient 
for characteriſing each of the modern European languages, 


vergence. 0 


— * 
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vergence from each other. We procure a fixed, determined 
and certain criterion by which to trace a word through all the 
different ſtages of alteration which, by means of an inter- 
changeability of figures, it may have undergone from age to 
age, in the ſame or in various languages, or which it may be 
found undergoing in the ſeveral diale&s of one and the ſame 
language, and in the ſame age.— In ſhort we have laid down 
a new and infallible road to be kept whenever an attempt 
| ſhall be made to diſcover the marks of originality , or the 
ſtigmas of derivativene/s in the language of new diſcovered 
countries; and at the ſame time a method to avoid that am- 
biguity which always attends the general and unſkilful mode 
of tracing ſuch ſounds and articulations on paper. But as 1 
intend preſenting to thoſe Powers who diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their glorious zeal for the advancement of literature, a 
more circumſtantial Memoir on this ſubject, I will for- 
bear entering into a further detail upon it, at preſent. 


In quitting it, for this time , I will only give this caution , 
not to be too raſh in the application of theſe new technical 
terms. For, it would be quite contrary to the ſpirit of their 
introduction into the Analyſis of languages, ſhould, for exam- 
ple, the , and the ph, be taken in Engliſh for HgcaTtro- 
GENOSEMS , becauſe they are differently uttered in fa//ood , 
and friendſhip; in philoſopher, and ſhepherd, or upholder : 
ſhould likewiſe / be called a DPIARTHROSIS in fade, and 
ſor a POLYARTHROs1s in forine; becauſe they ſeem to the 
eyes what f in fable, and fr in ftrive appear to be, &c. 
| It is to rectify ſuch precedent miſtakes as theſe, the preſent 
new words have been thought of and introduced : and the uſe 
we ſhall henceforth make of them in the Analyſis of the French 
language, will ſoon point out to others the method of apply- 
ing them to their own language, and the advantage which || 
reſults, in reſpect of preciſion and perſpicuity, from their 
adoption, | 
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The ftri& obſervance of the true quantity peculiar to each 
of the ſounds of which a word is compoſed, and the pro- 
per allotment * of their reciprocal appertinances (in which 
alone conſiſts the right and juſt diviſion of ſyllables , conſi- 
dered in their actual + corrupted ſtate of moderniſm) form 
and conſtitute what is now meant and underſtood by har- 
mony in languages. 


. F. 


We ſhall reſerve for another opportunity the enlarging on 
that part of our Canon, which re ſpects the true quantity pe- 
culiar to each of the ſounds of which a word is compoſed , 
as it imports ſome ſort of connexion or affinity with accent, 
under which head, therefore, it will fall more properly 
when we come to treat of this laſt. What we are then going 
to conſider at preſent, more particularly, is he proper allot- 
| ment of the reciprocal appertinances of each of theſe ſame ſounds , 
confidered in their actual corrupted ſtate . ' 


We have learnt by Canon XVIII. how we are to under- 
ſtand that corrupted flate of our modern ſyllables, And 
' Canon XIX. has ſhewn us all the poſſible faces, under 
which the modern ſyllables may offer themſelves in the 
' ſeveral European languages extant ; when varioufly accom- 
' panied by all their poſſible appertinances. It is in this 
\ ſtate that this Canon propoſes to us to conſider them; 
in order, that by a proper and well managed appropriation 
of their reciprocal appertinances in polyſyllables, a right 


„ See CAN, XIX. + See CAN, XVIII. 
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and juſt divifion may be made of them, whence muſt ne- 
ceſſarily enſue an harmonious utterance of the words they 
compoſe. To obtain this, in the French language, it will 


not be improper to pay a particular attention to the fol- 
lowing rules. 


[. The various combinations to which the French have been 
reduced, in order to expreſs the great number of ſounds of 
their language, on account of the ſmall number of figures 
devoted to the repreſentation of that element m the alpha- 
bet they had borrowed, having rendered jit quite impoſſible 
to be contented with the expreſſion wowel , to ſignify indiſ- 
criminately each of thoſe ſounds, whether of the ſingle or 
combined claſs, it has been thought proper to change this 
name of wowel into that of CHARACTERISTICK.—By this 
name of Chara#eriftick, which muſt be underſtood in the 
ſtri ſenſe of wowe/, inſomuch as this is itſelf rationally un- 
derſtood as an epi/em or Faye, repreſentative of a ſound, 
may therefore be aſked and anſwered any queſtion , with reſ- 
pect to the number of ſounds contained in every word what- 
ever, For example: ſuppoſe the word m#rita, ſhould be pro- 
poſed to know the number of ſounds contained in it; it will 
be quite indifferent to aſk, how many VOWELS are there in 
merita? or to aſk, how many s0UNnDs? or again, how many 
CHARACTERISTICKS? 'Theſe three being perfectly Hnoni- 
mous words, guead poteftatem ; the word vowel differing only, 
gquoad formam , becauſe time, cuſtom, and habit, have pre- 
vailed fo far as to make it convey the idea of one ſingle fi- 
gure, at the ſame time that it is intended to convey that of 
one ſingle found. Now, whereas both the form and the 
power perfectly agree in the word mirita, either of the 
above three mentioned words will be, as we ſaid, perfectly 
indifferent, likewiſe , both in the queſtion and in the anſwer , 
which laſt will be, TERRE ARE THREE, meaning ſounds , 
vowels, or charaferiſticks as you pleaſe. And if there 
were FIVE AND TWENTY figures in the alphabet to correſ- 


ond 


it. 
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pond with each of the Five and TwexTY ſounds contained 
in the language, there would be no neceſſity for introducing 
the word CHARACTERISTICK to ſubſtitute it for the word 
vowel , But as this 1s far from being the caſe , we are forced 
to alter the words, generally uſed, in order to come at a 
more adequate knowledge of the true analytical principles, 
on the inveſtigation of which we are now bent. 


For a proof: inſtead of z#rita, ſuppoſe, now , the word 
aimai ſhould be propoſed, and the queſtion put in the com- 
mon terms , how many vowels are there in this word? Who 
would not very readily anſwer FOUR wowels? Every body 
would, certainly, Notwithſtanding it would be an egre- 
gious miſtake. For, though, quoad formam, there are 
indeed roun figures, epi/ems or Fuxae, yet there are, 
in fat, but two ſounds in the word amal; the firſt az, 
being one, and the ſecond a/, another. Hence we ſee 
the neceſſity of having another expreſſion to ſubſtitute for the 
term vowel; becauſe, by this term we are now uſed to under- 
ſtand nothing elſe but certain particular figures; and we have 
forgot that we have once underſtood by it thoſe certain particu- 
lar powers with which they were inveſted , when theſe powers 
exceeded not the number of figures, But, now, that they 
do to an immenſe degree, another word mult, therefore, 
neceſſarily be introduced to recover that certain particular vi- 
bration of idea, which was formerly attached to the utter- 
ance of the word wowe/, and which this has loſt the power 
of raiſing in us. This new word, is, as we ſaid, cHa- 
RACTERISTICK , by which 1s equally conveyed the idea of 
| the three real ſounds and figures of the word zw&rita ; and of 

the two combined ſounds ai of the word aimai. Therefore, 
we. now declare that, from this inſtant forwards , the term 
vowel ſhall abſolutely be baniſhed from all our difſerta- 
tions, and we ſhall never uſe any other but that of caa- 
RACTERISTICK in it's ſtead, 
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II. The next ſtep we are now to take is to agree with reſpect 
to the articulations or conſonants. As they ſtand preciſely under 
the ſame predicament as the worvels, and as they are ſubject 
to like combinations , ſome of tue, ſome of 7hree figures ; 
ſome repreſented by epi/ems generally conſidered as repreſen- 
tative of /ounds, &c. it would be natural to expect a new term 
for them , which ſhould comprehend them all under one and 
the ſame denomination, as that of characteriſtict comprehends 
all the ſounds either of the ſingle or combined claſs. But, 
beſides that a proper proviſion on that fide of the queſtion has 
been made in the precedent Canon by the term ArTHRO- 
SEM, and it's ſubdiviſion into MonarTHRoOsIs, DiaR- 
THROSIS, and PoLYARTHROsSIs; we are now, ift, to 
conſider articulations with reſpe& only to the place, and rank 
they occupy in the ſyllable which they form , and of courſe 
merely as the companions of the characteriſtict which is the 
foundation of that ſyllable and which eſſentially conſtitutes 
it. 2dly, As it is our intention to avoid in practice, (when- 
ever we can conveniently do it, without it's being any way 
detrimental to the clear 1dea we wiſh to convey) too frequent 
an uſe of hard words, we had rather, inacircumſtance ſuch 
as this, when the terms are to be ſo many times repeated by 
a pupil in the AnaLys1s of a whole page of words of all 
ſorts, introduce ſome common words when any ſuch can be 
found capable of expreſſing 1:terally the true place, charaQers, 
and functions with which certain figures are occaſionally in- 
veſted. Therefore, as, according to Canon XIX, the ſecond 
ſort of ſyllables conſiſts of ſuch as, like to, are opened or pre- 
ceded by an articulation, without any after; we ſay, that 
any articulation whatever, which ſhall be found thus opening 
or preceding a charaeriftick, always ſhall, hacks 
be denominated in our work by the term r1GuRATIvEz 


III. The third fort of ſyllables mentioned in that ſame XIX. 
Cx ox, conſiſting of ſuch as like it, are c/o/ed or followed by 
an articulation without any before; we ſay, that any arti- 


culation | 
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culation whatever, which ſhall be found thus ching or follow- 


ing a chara&eriſtick , always ſhall, henceforth , be denomi- 
nated in our work by the term TERMINATIVE. 


IV. Whatever number of figures may be found coaleſcing | 
together, either at the opening or c/o/ing of a ſound , ſhall be 
all taken together, and denominated conjointly, by the fin- 
gle term agreed upon to convey the idea of the place and 
rank they ſhall be found occupying in the ſyllable they com- 
poſe. So that in S7rips, the Figurative is Str, and the Ter- 
mixative ps, with the Charaerifiick i between them. 


N. B. We are forced here to interrupt for an inſtant the 
courſe of our Analyſis of words and ſyllables, to acquaint 
our Readers that in conformity to the genius of the 
French-language (and we might almoſt venture to ſay all the |} 
poſſible languages) the laſt ſyllable of a word, compoſed of 
ſeveral ſyllables joined together, being always the chief ſyl- 
lable intruſted with the ſenſe of the word ; and derivatives 
being always formed by addition to, mutation of, or ſub-— 
traction from the laſt original ſyllable of any word; the right 
Analyſis of the true conſtituent parts of each particular ſyl- 
lable of any French word, divided into it's true number of 
ſounds, properly accompanied with their reſpective ap- 
pertinances, muſt always begin from the laſt figure, and 
go backwards to the firſt. Example: Suppoſe to be the 
word propoſed . We muſt ſay, Chara#eriftick o, Figurative 
t. Suppoſe it be another word propoſed . We muſt ſay, 
Terminative t, Char, i. Suppoſe bu? be again another word 
propoſed. We muſt ſay, Term. t, Char. u, Fig, b. Sup- 
poſe again, in ſhort, frips ſhould be another word pro- 
poſed, We muſt ſay, Term. ps, Char. i, Fig. ſtr, &c. 
Now, to reſume our object, come the following difficul- 
ties, Barth their ſolutions . 


V.] 
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V. Suppoſe that, one ſingle conſonant ſhould be found be- 
tweeen two charaderifticks as in the word any; THEN , jit is 
an invariable rule, in the French-language , that ſuch a con- 
ſonant be always a figurative to the following chara@eriftick , 
and never a terminative to the preceding. Therefore, the 
diviſion is a-; and the AnaLys1s, Char. y, Fig. n, 
Char. a. 


VI. Suppoſe, that, as in ey, carry, ally, argil, and 
agreſt, two conſonants ſhould be found between two cha- 
racteriſtictis; THEN , there is again another invariable rule, 
in the French-language, which is this. If thoſe two conſo- 
nants be both of the mute ſpecies, as /þ in e/þy; or both 
of the liquid ſpecies, as rr of carry, and I of ally; or a li- 
quid before a mute, as rg of argil, THEN , ſuch conſonants, 
in ſuch poſition, between two charaerifiicks, ARE ALWAYS 
REPULSIVE; and that, which 1s next to the firſt charac- 
teriflick, hall always be in reading, dividing and analyſing, 
deemed a terminative to it; while the other becomes a figu- 
rative to the ſecond characteriſtich. Therefore the diviſion 
of theſe words would be in French p, car-ry, ally, and 
ar- gil. The anaLYS1s, Char. y, Fig. p, Term. 1, Char. 
e. Char. y. Fig. r, Term. r, Char. a, Fig. c.—Char. y, Fig. 
I, Term. |, Char. a.— Term. I, Char. i, Fig. g, Term. r, 
Char. a.— But if the firſt of the two conſonants be a mute, 
and the ſecond a liquid, as gr in agret; THEN , the inva- 
riable rule, obſerved in the French-language, is that ſuch 
conſonants , in ſuch poſition, between two chara@eriftichs , 
ARE ALWAYS ATTRACTIVE, and ought to be taken both 
together as one figurative to the following chara&eriſtick , 
without ſuffering either in reading, dividing, or analyſing 
ſuch words and the like, the firſt to be a zerminative to the 
precedent charaFeriftick, and the ſecond a figararive to the fol- 
lowing, as is the caſe in the other words, %, carry, 

ally, 
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ay, and argil, So that the diviſion of agreft is, a-greft, 
It's AnAaLYS1s, Term, it, Char. e, Fig. gr, Char. a. 


V. B. I know but one ſingle word in the French-language 
in which the firſt of two conſonants, between two charac- 
teriſticks (though a mute) is a terminative to the precedent ; 
and the ſecond (a liquid) a figurative to the following. That 
word is oblong. It's diviſion is - long, not o-blong, It's 
ANALYSIS, Term. g, Char, on, Fig. l, Term. b, Char. 
o. There occurs not another to my mind of this ſort; and 
[ verily believe there is not a ſimilar one to be found in the 
whole language. 


VII. Suppoſe, that, as in poem, two characteriſticls, 
each forming a perfect ſyllable, ſhould meet together with- 
out a conſonant between them: THEN , it 1s again another 
invariable rule, in the French-language, that the firſt of 
theſe two characteriſticis, as o in poem, ſhould aſſume the 
additional name of DominanT, beſides that, which it has 
a right to, and really is, charaderiſtick. So, that the di- 
viſion is, p6-em. The anaLysIs, Term. m, Char. e, 
Chara@eriflick-dominant 6, Fig. p. 


VIII. Here is now an obſervation to be made, and carefully 
to be attended to, as it is of the utmoſt conſequence in the lan- 
guage , when conſidered in it's true light, which hitherto it 
has never been. There is a certain power in French, negative 
in itſelf , but yet endowed with the virtue of raiſing what is || 
nothing to ſomething, and what is already ſomething to the | 
double and treble of it's value. That »egative power , gene- 
rally appears under the ſhape of an e, and is known amongſt 
the vulgar by that of an e- mute. For the Philoſopher-Inqui- 
rer and analyſer it cannot be an e- mute, fince to ſay an e- mute 
is as much as to ſay, Res, gue non eff Res, Or, SOMETHING | 
NOTHING , It cannot be an „ if it be mute, ſince mute is 
| nothing; 
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nothing; and whoever ſays e, ſays as much as a charac- 
teriſtick, and a charadteriſticb is ſomething, ſince it is a | 
ſound ; therefore a /eund, which is no ſound, is nonſenſe, 
Let us then ſee what it is. This figure, like the er © in 
arithmetick, though really noTHING in itſelf but a mere 
ſpirit or breathing, when after a 7erminative which ſhould 
not be ſounded (as they sELDom are in French) gives an ex- 
iſtence to that zerminative which before was ſunk and dead, 
which in ſhort was ncthing; when after a chara&eriftick dou- 
bles and trebles it's duration, and of a ſhort and breve, 
makes a broad and long one. Examples of both. In grand, 
petit, Angleis, crẽt, ami, venu, the terminatives d, t, 
and s, are perfectly ſilent, and no more heard than if they 
were not written at all, and the final-chara#erifticks é, i, 
and u, are perfectly ſhort and breve. Now, place that 
figure , vulgarly called an e-mute, after thoſe 4, t, , e, 
, and z; the reſult will be that inſtantly the zermina- 
tives d, , 5, Will paſs from their ſtate of non-exiſtence, 
into that of a real exiſtence, and will be perfectly audible 
as they are, without need of that invention, in the Engliſh || 
words ftrand , pit , foes; and that the charaerifticks é, i, 
and , will double their value or duration, and paſs, from 
their primary ſtate of ſhortneſs and brevity , into that of pro- 
traction, fo as to become long and broad. Therefore being 
nothing in itfſelf, and perfectly comparable, in that reſpect, 
to the cypher in arithmetich, like it, it ſerves only to raiſe | 
the value of the figures after which it is placed, 


Now, the concluſion is, that, as it's. firſt introduction 
into the language was with an intent to make it a mark 
whereby to diſtinguiſh the feminine of adjectives from the 
| maſeuline, and this diſtinction was looked upon as it's ſole 
object and conſtituent buſineſs, it is an invariable rule, in 
| the French language, that any terminative. and mediant or 
| final chara&eriſtich., which ſhall be found followed by ſuch a 
ie as above deſeribed, bearing the ſhape of an e, and || 
— — | 
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diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the ſame ſhape inveſted with real 
powers by it's having no ſort of accent over it, ſhall be de- 
ſigned by the additional qualification of rewining, as a 
diſtinctive epithet from the others which ſhall be called 
MASCULINE, Example of a Terminative maſculine, and a 
Terminative feminine. GRanD will be analyſed thus; Term. d, 
maſc. Char. an, Fig. gr; and AND, thus; e nothing; 
Term. d, fem. Char. an, Fig. gr.— Example of a final Cha- 
raﬀeriſtick maſculine, and a final Characteriſtict feminine. 
VBN will be analyſed thus; Char. u maſe. Fig. n, Char. e, 
Fig. v; and vEx ux thus; e nothing, Char. u fem. Fig. n, 
Char. e, Fig. v. Example of a mediant Characteriſtict femi- 
nine. — Obſerve, before going farther, that there can be 
no mediant Characteriſtick maſculine ; becanſe if the figure e, 
which follows ſuch a mediant Characteriſticth, prove to be a 
ſound, that mediant Characteriſtick, as in prier, becomes 
immediately a DOMINANT ; if, as in priera, it proves not 
to be a found, THEN, and THEN ONLY, it can and does 
really become a feminine Characteriſtick, like the final à of 
venue, —The analyſis of prier will be then thus; Term. r 
maſc. Char. e, Char.-dom. i, Fig. pr. That of priera will 
on the contrary be thus; Char. a, Fig.r, e nothing, Char. 
i fem. Fig. pr. and by this example are to be analyſed 
all the mediant Chara&eri/ticks of feminine qualification, 


IX. Beſides their feminality, final Characteriſticks and 
Terminatives of this feminine, (noT GENDER) but ſort or 
qualification, are additionally liable to a double form of plu- 

rality, or plural qualification. The rixsr form of plu- 
rality, to which feminine Terminatives, and feminine final 
Chara&erifticks are liable, is s: the szconpD form is nf. 
Examples of the whole, 


1. Let Bute and Envie be the two words propoſed, 


Aa | 2, Each 
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2. Each of theſe two words is a ſubſtantive ſingular , the 
firſt ſignifies a Hill, the ſecond Ervy. 


3. From each, by the mere addition of an r, may be drawn 
a verb; Burer to oppoſe, and Envier to envy, 


4. To the ſingular of each ſubſtantive add an 7, vou will 
have Butes, Envies. 


5. Take the third perſon plural of avhatr is wulgarly 
called the preſent tenſe of the indicative mood of each verb ; 
you will find it to be Butent, Euvient. 


6. An invariable rule, in the French language, is, iſt, 
That the s which is added to the ſingular of nouns to form 
their plural is itſelf never pronounced , but cauſes only a 
ſmall protraction of the precedent Chara#eriftich, which forms 
the laſt ſyllable of the word. For example, plat (a diſb) is 
ſounded ſhort and acute, with a ſound of the ame quality 
as that of the Engliſh word bat, with this difference, that 
the French Terminative t is not heard in the leaſt, Now, 
add an to the fingular lat, and you will have plats, pro- 
nounced with a broad and long a of the ſame nature and 
quality, as that which is heard iu the Engliſh word flaw; 
and the French s is there no more heard than the ?, but 
ſerves only to protra@ the precedent CharaFeriftick. 2dly , 
Another invariable rule in French is that the ex, 
of all the third perſons plural of all the tenſes where it is 


found, is mute and lent . The reaſon is this; inſtead of the |} 


ent, which is now generally found terminating almoſt all 


| the third perſons. plural of all the tenſes of verbs, it was 
formerly an ont, the remains of which are ſtill found in all 


the third perſons plural of the future tenſe, and in the third 
plural of the preſent indicative of the four following verbs, 
avoir, #tre, aller, and faire, which have preſerved ont, 


font , vont, and font, for their third perſon plural of the 


above | | 


— 
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above mentioned preſent tenſe, Now, the ſurdity of the 
ſound an, which could not be deſtroyed in ſuch manoſyl- 
lables as ont, ſont, vont, font, ſoon ſunk in polyſfilables 
into the very obſcure e, ſuch as we have it in le, and hence 
paſſed to the totally dead breathing expreſſed by the figure 
ego. So that the 27, which uſed to accompany the o, has 
been preſerved after that o has been converted into an e, 
becauſe the ? of it continued ſtill to act in the pronouncia- 
tion, by ſtriking upon the next word, whenever there fol- 
lowed one beginning with a vowel ., . « But of this, more 


at large in the grammar, 


The concluſion, then is, that neither the 5s nor the ut, 
by which a final feminine Charaeriftick or feminine T ermina- 
tive may be accompanied, being ſounded in French, their 
double form of plurality muſt be taken notice of in the ana- 
lyſis of words, in order to give to thofe who are only hear- 
ing that analyſis, without having their eyes fixed upon the 
analyſed word, a juſt idea of it's ſpelling , And the method 
of doing it, is thus, If bares and envies be propoſed, you | 
i muſt ſay; Term. t, fem. by e, plural by s, Char. u, Fig. 
b; then, for the other; Char. i, fem. by e, plural by 3, 
Fig. v, Char. en.—If Zutent and envient be propoſed , you 
muſt ſay ; Term. t, fem. by e, plural by ut, Char. u, Fig. b; 
then, for the other; Char. i, fem. by e, plural by ut, 
Fig. v, Cher. en. 


Such is the true and only ſyſtem upon which the French lan- 
guage acts, and the rules which it invariably fottows in the al- 
lotment of the reſpective apPertinances of each of the ſounds, 
which compoſe it's ſyllables and it's words, in order to obtain 
a noble and gracious utterance. And to render this ſyſtem 
more ſtriking „and more ſuſceptible of being embraced at 

one view in all it's general and particular branches, we 
| have drawn the following ſcheme of it. 
| Aa 2 A Scheme 


A Scieme large of the Principles Introductory to a perfect knowle 


'The ALPHABET 


VowEerLs an 
are either 
— — nn - . 
S1MPLE or ComBinep | 
Such as the five well known | Such as the deficiency of the Alphabet ha-] 
vowels, which are found in obliged us to combine, ſometimes with 
the Alphabet. other vowels, and ſometimes with conſo 
„ Cs 3g 08 6+ nants, Ex, 0 
at, au, ei, eu, oi, cu: an, en, in, en, un: ain, 
ein, &c, Vid, Rat. & Mechan. Alph. Tab. III. 


This complication of various heterogeneous figures employed in the repreſen 
tation of one ſimple ſound, requiring that a particular word ſhould be found. 
which might comprehend under one ſingle denomination, both the Simple anc| 
Combined Vowwels, has occaſioned them to be called by the name of 


| CHARACTERISTICKS | 
at the end of words, and ſometimes in the middle, are divided into 


MasCUuLINE and FEMININE 
Such as terminate the fallow- | Such as the following Chara@erifticks , 
ing words in French, — — Vans | 

Faculte, fini, connu, ami, | at the end of a French|In the middle of a 

vertu, Verite, GC, ' word, French word, 
amie, polie, unie,  |nu-e-ment, du-e-ment,\. 
chantte, werſec, donnee,|ralli e ment, pli- e-rois, 
Tue, nue, due, ſue, &c. i- e- rai, pu- e- ra, 


| -  & AS. cre e-ras, &c. ' 


are again ſubdivided into 


N. B. If in the mid- 


PLURAL either and SINGUL AR nad 4 1 word the Charac- 
— des in the above * Pr * not being fol. 

„ ; wr Rs SI CO ng] 
* Ke A 8 ir 9 ; of ; Verbs ww N, wee, raFeriſftick * a "Ra 
the fing. by an eſonly; as in l and value equal to itſelf ; 
mute; as in ils tuent, ils riert, Iitnen that which is the 
amies, polies, unies, ſili ei ent; ils par precedent of the two is 
chantees, ver ſces, loĩent, ili dirolent, called 
donnees, dues, ſils iroient, ils ver- D 
nues, vues, ſues, ſroĩent, ils bla- aan. 
connues, &c. moient, &C, | 24 As for example, theſe 


| Chara#eriſticks marked 
in Roman in the following French words, pl-i-er, n-i-er, crei-er, er- &- er, 
t-u- er, p-i ete, wvar-1-ete, d-E-eſſe, d-e-ite, Ec. 


. 


| 
dge of the 
is divide. 
F — 
I; 

: 

1 

\ 
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dge of the true and fundamental Syſtem of the Fatxcu Pronunciation, 
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is divided into 


* — — — 


d ConSONANTS 


are either 
— *. — — - oc - 
SIMPLE or ComBlineD 
ſuch as ſuch as 


B, | A C, K, D, T, &c, [ CH, PH, GN, il, ill, &c, 


Be theſe conſonants whatever they will, either ſmple or combined, they muſt 
go bytwo different names, which they aſſume according to the place they UCCUpy 
in the Syllable which they form; and arc therefore either 


SD — 
FicurRaTives or TERMINATIVES 
When they precede the | When they follow the Charateriſtick; as in the 
Character iſtick; as in Engliſh words 
the Engliſh words . it, in, an, if, or, at, as, am, is, &c. 


to, no, go, do, by, fy, | ang again Terminatives are ſubdivided into 
nay, &c. N — 


MASCULINE and FEMININE 
| When they are not fol- When they are followed 
| lowed by a dead ſound as|by'a dead found as in the 
in the words words 
| but, for, far, far, 8 vine, line, rhyme, 
In J bar, cat, fog, dog, tide, date, rope, 
Eng. ) beg, mix, fix, big, In face, caſe, nice, 


&c, Eng. riſe liſe, muſe, 
C. 
|. 2 8 Jar 5 phaſe 
1 , , ud, d. F Ke. 
| Tu ES K 
are alſo ſubdivided into 
5 | | SING, and 8 either 


| as in the a — 
above men- by s. or by nt. 
tio ned words. in the plural in the third 


lime, rime, ſof nouns only ſperſon plural 
vive, vaſe, ſas in of Verbs only 
Kc. limes, rimes, ſas in 

vives, &c. |/iment, rin- 


ent, vivent, 
{diſent, pleur- 

ſent, veulent, 
©." 


# 


that 


* 
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OBSERVATION s 
O N * 
NEW DENOMINATIONS 


Given to the various Parts of which a Syllable may 
be compoſed , 


HAaRACTERISTICK. This word has been choſen, as the 

moſt proper to deſign all forts of ſounds, becauſe it is of 

their eſſence to carry ſach diſtinguiſhable marks as not to be 
miſtaken either in their true power or quality. 


FicuRAT1VE, This word has been choſen as the moſt 
proper to deſign that articulation which precedes a ſound, 
becauſe ſtriking upon it, and being articulated before the 
ſound of the chataQeriſtick is heard, it ſeems as if it were to 
this laſt what the wire drawers plate is to the gold; and, 
like that inſtrument, is t give a form or figure to the ſound, 
which is going to be uttered. 


TzaaulnATivz. The conſonant which follows a Charac- 
teriſtict has been called a terminative from it's appearing to 
cloſe and terminate the found which preceeded it.—But there 
is a very intereſting obſervation to be made on the nature 
of the French Terminative , which, if well underſtood, 

will ſerve to. clear many difficulties in the pronunciation 


* 2 — 


„This inſtrument is called in French Filizre, 
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of 


| 
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of that Language The French terminative has the 
greateſt repugnance in the world to it's remaining thus a Ter- 
minative, and the moſt inexpreſſible propenſity to it's be- 
coming a Figurative if poſſible. If we recolle& what we 
| have read in feveral places of the foregoing Canons, and 
chiefly in Canon XVIII. we ſhall ſoon be reconciled to the 
propriety of 77's behaviour in this reſpe&, ſince a. ſimple and 
a true ſyllable is that which opens with a cogſonant and ends 
with a ſound , and that another conſonant cloſing that ſound 
can never be (originally ſpeaking) but a conſonant which has 
loſt it's own antient ſupport * or bearing found, and therefore 
the fruit and reſult of the deſtruction of another ſyllable. 
| The proof of which ſyſtem plainly appears in that prevailing 
cuſtom of the French Nation of always carrying the terminative 
of a word upon the next word , whenever this begins with a 
vowel, and of ftriking that terminative upon it, as if it were 
the figurative of it f. Hence, like ivy, or any other climb- 
ing plant, the French Terminative ſeems, as it were, always 
hanging forward and ſtretching itſelf from the Charaeriftick 
which precedes it, and endeavouring to catch hold of the 
firſt proper ſupport which offers itſelf within it's reach, 
to figure upon it. But, as that ſupport can be nothing but 
a Chara#eriſtick , at that the following word muſt begin with 
| ſuch a power in order to favour that natural propenfity of the 
Terminative to change it's condition into that of a Figurative ; | 
| the French Terminative never conſents then to throw itſelf 
| back upon it's precedent Characteriſtick, but when the fol- 
| lowing word begins with a cogſonant, or when, though be- 


ä — 


® See p. 107. | 

+ This cuſtom , preſented in a falſe light by the Engliſh French- Teachers, | 
has mifled the Engliſh critics, who have concluded that French proſody | 
muſt be nothing but a mere gable-gable-gable, But they are to know that 
it is never practiſed unleſs the two words be perfectly connected by the ſenſe, 
| like a prepoſition and it's complement, an adjeQtive and it's ſubſtantive, &c. 
never in any other circumſtance whatever. 
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ginning by a Chara&Zeri/tick , it is placed out of it's reach ei- 
ther by a comma (,) or by the remoteneſs of the ſenſe. From 
this in variable rule flows another, no leſs invariable „ and 
indeed fundamental in the language. wiz. That if to 
a word ending by a Terminative you add a ſyllable , the Ter- 
minative forſakes the precedent ſyllable to become a Figurative 
to the new added ſyllable. Example, graver, and gravera. 
This agrees perfectly with what we have ſaid before in the 
Poor of the laſt Canon n. V. that any conſonant ſtanding 
between two CharaZeriftiks is always Figurative to the follow- 
ing, and can never be Terminative to the preceding . So 
conſiſtent is the ſyſtem of the French language in all it's 
parts! It is not ſo in Engliſh, 


Douixax T. This word, from dominari (to rule) 
is chiefly applied to ſuch Characteriſticis as precede imme- 
diately the laſt ſyllable of a word, ſuch as the i of 
prier, which (like that of priver) is not ſeparated by any 
articulation from the following e. It is very properly a 
DominanT, ſince it predominates in all the derivatives 
which are drawn from the word where it ſtands by the change 
of the Terminative and Characteriſtick of that word into ant, 
ons, ex, &c. and keeps it's place throughout as, in the 
ſame circumſtances, the Figarative v of pri ver does. 


Now, leſt the precedent Table containing the Scheme 
| at large of the Principles Introductory to a perfect know- 

ledge of the true and fundamental Syſtem of the French 
Pronunciation, ſhould be looked upon as too confuſed 
and difficult to be remembered, it may, not be unac- 
ceptable to our Readers to epitomiſe it, and by that mean 
ſhew them how the heads of the large table may for the ſake 


of eaſing the memory, be reduced and contracted as in the 
following little SCHEME « 


ALPHABET 


ConSONANTS. 


Vow rs. 


P. T. R. &e. — 
<>. , . 
I Sing. buTe. 
| 4 
7 Fem. bare. | by s. buen. 
2. 13 
2 Plu. \ 
: | 
Combined. 12 ob . 
8 bynt. bu Ten 
GN. ILL. & 
| Simple. | Maſe. | | 
| 2, e, i, o, u. * Envf. by 11. Envlent. 
E Plur. 
2 IN 
2 by 4. Envl/ez, 
os 
< 
= 
O 


#4 
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FRENCH SYLLABLES. 


THEIR 


Comros1iTION, DivisIon and ANALYSIS. 


QuesT, W HAT do you mean by a ſyllable? TY 


Ans. I mean an articulated ſound . 
QuesrT. Are there different ſorts of ſyllables in French ? | 
Axs. Yes : : there are. | 
QuesT. What are they ? 


Ans. There are ſome, . like e. Pl Ms, Ne, 
&C., are . compoſed with an articulation ſupported by a 
ſound after: others which, like as, i or, &c. are com- 
| poſed of an articulation uttered by means of a ſound placed 
before: others which, like Sur, Fer, Mer, &c. are com- 
poſed of two eartitulations uttered by means of one ſin- 
gle ſound between them and ſome , like 2 and. y, are no- 
thing but a ſingle ſound without any /e»/ib/e, I'ſhould per- 
haps rather tay viſible , artieulation, 

3 Quaar.. — 


4 & 
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-Quesr. You told me once you had eeptye re ſounds 


in French, and five figures only in your alphabet inveſted 
with the name of ſounds or vowels. Pray, how do you make 
up your twenty deficient ſounds ? 


As. Sometimes, by mere accents placed over the figure, 
I] ſometimes, by combinations of two vocal types. together: or, 

the union of a vocal and an articulative type: or again, two 
vocal, and one articulative. | 


QuesT. Give me ſome examples of each? | | A | 


Ans, In the words acre, (an acre,) and Acre, (tart ;) 


| Foret, (a 'gimlet,) and Fort, (a foreſt;) Grave, 
(engrave,) and Grave, (grave;) Tache, (a ſtain,) and 
Tache , (a taſk ,) &c. you have an example of that firſt kind 
of contrivance we make uſe of to make up the number of 
figures wanting for the repreſentation of our ſounds. — In 
the words au, (to the,) and oz, (or,) you have an exam- 
ple of the ſecond kind of coutrivance. — In the word en, 
(in ,) on, (one or ſomebody ,) un, (the number one,) you 
have an example of the third. — And in pain, (bread ,) 

aim, (hunger, ) ſein, (boſom , ' breaſt ,) you have an ex- 
{| ample of the fourth method of ſupplying the deficiency of the 
French alphabet in matter of ſounds, 


QvzsrT, I ſee in all this but one difficulty, which is the | 


parſing of French words, and analyfing of them into their 
real conſtituent elements, ſyllable by ſyllable. If I meet 
the French word ami, and Taſk, how many vowels there 
are in this word, and how many conſonants, the anſwer 
will bear no difficulty, certainly: but can it be the ſame 
when I afe the number of wowels, and that of conſonants, 
which ſtand in the words amant , enfunt, empreint, &c.? 


, 


Bb 2 Ans. It 


' 
| 
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| ter to appear in, in the alphabet, has been attached by the 


| un? 


; or , x; or ,; Ye: 


Ans. No, certainly, It is evident that though there 
appear three conſonants in amant, which are m, 2, t, there 
are notwithſtanding but two, m and ze, the other (2) being 
ſo united with the @ which precedes it, as to make but one 
ſound with it. So, that that = is not an =, that a, to 
which it is joined, is not an a; but, both together make 
that certain particular ſound ,. which, having no charac- 


French to the union of an @ and an x, whenever they. ſhould 
be thus found together. And the e, x, and a,, of enfant, 
and the e, n, and , of empreint , ſtand juſt under the 
ſame predicament . 


QuesT. What can we do then in ſuch a caſe ? 


Ans. Let us call all the French ſounds, of whatever claſs |þ 
they may be, either ſimple as à (to) or combined as ou, (or) || 
en, (in, ) ſein, (boſom ,} &c. by the name of CuaracTe- Z 
RISTICXS , and the difficulty will be over. | 1 


Quesr. How ſhall we divide the French words into their | 
proper ſyllables ? And how ſhall-we know the proper ap- 
purtinances of each ſyllable to give each of them their 
due ? 


Aus. Nothing fo eaſy. Any ſyllable muſt be compoſed 
either of one fingle ſound, without any conſonant at all, 
or of a ſound accompanied with conſonants . 


QuesrT. Well, if » found ea; like e, , en, en, en, 


Axs. It is a ſyllable compoſed of the CheraSeriftich a a; or 


Quxsr. 


— 1 * 8 — _— — 
— _" — _ — 
a, 


[Qs r. If a ſound followed by a conſonant , as il, 
er, &c,? | 


Ans. It will be a ſyllable compoſed of a Terminativs 
and a CHARACTERI5TICK, 


QuzsT. Why do you call the conſonant / of , and r of 


Ans. Becauſe it cloſes the ſound . 


| ceded by a conſonant , like le, me, A, ni, &Cc.? 


Ans, It will be a ſyllable compoſed of à Characteriſticl 
and a FIGURATIVE, 


Quesr. Why do yon call thoſe conſonants, which pre- 
cede a ſound , figuratives ? 


Ans, Becauſe __—_ ſeem to open the ſound which follows 


them , 


Quesr. How would you then analyſe ſuch words as the 


following, @, y, ou, on, en un? 


Axs. I would ſay: Char. a. — Char. y. = Cher, o, u. 
| Char, o, n.— Char. e, n.— Char. u, n. 


QuzsT. How would you theſe, as, il, er, . 


Axs. I would ſay : Term. s, Char. a.——Term, I, Char. i. 
—Term. ry Char. o. Term. Sy Char. E. 


QuesT, How would you theſe others z Ya, Me, Si. Fi, &c. 


Ans 


Quesr. If the ſyllable is compoſed of a ſound pre- 
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Ans. I would ſay: Char, a, Fig. v.—char..e., Fig m. 
— Char. i, Fig. s.— Char. u, Fig. v. | 


Quesr. How would you the following, Pas, Mes, Vit, 
Sur , and the like . 


Ans. I would ſay: Term. s, Char. a, Fig. p.—Term: s, 
Char, e, Fig. m.—Term. t, Char. i, Fig. v.-Term. r, 
Char. u, Fig. s. 


Quesr. In polyſyllabic words, ſuch as, pari, ami, 
ramena, meritera, &c. where one conſonant ſtands between 
two wowwels or two charaderiſticks „What ſhall I take that 
conſonant to be? Will it be a Terminative to the foregoing 
Chara#eriftick, or a Figurative to the following? 


Ans. It muſt always in reading, writing, dividing , 
parſing or analyſing , be termed Figurative to the following 
Charaderiſtick, NEVER, abſolutely NEVER, Terminative 
to the foregoing » UNLESS it be an x, which in ſuch circum- 
flances is always the reverſe . 


QyesT. Suppoſe then you had the words p#ril and 2xil 
to parſe, how would you parſe them? 


Axs. I would ſay. Term, I, Char. i, FicuraTive r, 
Char, e, Fig. p, for the firſt;—and Term, Il, Char. i, 
TERMINATIVE X, Char. e, for the ſecond. So, that 
though the r in p#ri/ ſtands in the ſame poſition as the x in 
exil, nevertheleſs the x is TERMIN ATIVS in this, while 


the r is, and any other conſonant whatever would be, Fi- 
GURATIVE in the other. 


QuEsT. Suppoſe then you had the words parent, feint, 
avant oiutil,” badaut, peur, &c. to parſe, how would 
you do? 

Ans 
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Ans. I would ſay: Term. t, Char. e, n, Fig. r, 
Char. a, Fig p.—Term. t, Char. e, i, n, Fig. f.—Term. t, 
Char. a, n, Fig. v, Char. a, Fig. ſ.—Lerm. 1, Char. i, 
Fig. t, Char. o, u. — Term. t, Char. a, u, Fig. d, 
Char. a, Fig. b.— Term. r, Char. e, u, Fig. p. 


QuesT. Now, I have again another difficulty to propoſe. 
Suppoſe that between two vowels there ſhould be two con- 
ſonants, is the firſt conſonant to be Terminative to the 
foregoing Characteriſtick, and the ſecond, Figurative to the 
following ? | 


Ans., Sometimes 1T 1s, ſometimes vor. 


Quesr, Well, when is it to be, when is it not to be 
lo ? | 


Axs. Two con$SONANTS in the middle of a word between 
two Chara@erifticks , that is to ſay having one a Characte- 
riſtick before, and the other a Chara&eriftick after, are 
always reciprocally REPULSIVE , that is. to ſay, drive away 
from each other, to fix themſelves to their reciprocal Cha- 
racterit, UNLESS they ſhould be of a different Hecies, that 
is to ſay, the one a mute, and the other a liguid; and yet 
muſt the mute forego the liguid, and the /iquid be either the 
10 or the ro, only, as a condition, ſine qua non. 


Quksr. What do you mean by mute, what do you mean 
by liguid ? 


Axs. The grammarians generally give the name of lui 
to the four conſonants mo, no, lo, ro; and the name of 
mute to the ſixteen remaining. 


Quesr. So that whenever any of the s 1x TE EN articulative |} 
figures of the alphabet, which are neither me, no, lo, || 
| 2 . nor 


— 


— 


That it is abſolutely as you ſay in ſome, or in all the other 


middle of a word with the two /iquids lo and ro; one doubtful 


| ſhort rule; viz. that thoſe conſonants were always to be 
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nor ro, happen to be between Two of the vocal - types they | 


are ATTRACTIVE and go together, with the following vocal 
character as a figurative to it. . | 


Anxs. Not quite ſo, at leaſt in the French langyage .—- 


languages but the French, or that it is not, is a matter on 
which I ſhould not chuſe to be quite deciſive fince out of 
thoſe „teen conſonants of the mute ſpecies, there are found 
but /even in the French language, vis. bo, co, fo, go, 
po, to, vo, which are evidently placed in attraction in the 


do, which though never found ſpelt in attraction with thoſe 
two liquids, is however ſometimes uttered as if it were ſo in 
the familiar converſation, (witneſs chandeltur, ſometimes 
negligently uttered as it were chandleur, and others ;) and 
eight ho, jo, ko, qo, fo, xo, yo, 20, which are never 
found in the middle of a French word followed by either a 
lo, or a ro. — And as for the other languages, it behoves 
us no more to determine what is, or ſhould be, the prac- 
tice amongſt them, than it would behove them to deter- 
mine what is the practice amongſt us. Therefore we ſhall 
not take upon us to ſay here what is, or ſhould be done in 
caſe any of theſe eight laſt mentioned mute conſonants , 
ſhould happen to meet in the middle of a word followed by 


one of the twe liquids lo or ro, ſince that caſe is never 
ours , | 


QuesrT. I have ſeen in ſome grammatical books this very 


joined together in the middle of a word, which might 
be found Þ at the beginning of ſome other words ? 


Axs. It is an undoubted fact that the Engliſh obſerve that 
rule in their lanpaage, But that the Greeks, and the La- 
tins did (o likewiſe, as it is found laid down in the gram- 


mars 


ſumptuous to affert; as the utterance, refulting From 
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mars of *thoſe languages, introduced in their ſchools and | 
| Univerfities, is what I think it would be rather pre-. 


wink de. Moe > AE EET < 
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1 


5 
„ 


; . 


ſuch principles, has always ſeemed, to wy-own ears ex- 


ceſſively harſh and 'uncoath . And, as for the French, 
| I may bear witnefs that it neither is, nor can, nor ever will 


; 


| beſo, as long as the language ſhall continue to be ſpoken; ö 


ſo much is it contrary to the penius of the Nation, and the 
| diſpoſition of their organs. We may then lay it down , as 
an inconteſtable maxim, that in aftreznare, for exam- 


ple, the fr cannot in French be looked upon as one com- 


plex Figurati ve to the following Characteriſtict e, i, n, be- 
cauſe there is another word in that language, (Stratagims)' 
which begins by that ſame cluſter of conſonants ; but that, 
conformably to the rule above mentioned, the / and the z, 
ſhall be repulſtve from each other, and the firſt (the ) 
will ſtand Terminative to the foregoing à, while the ſe- 
cond (the t) will join in attraction with the following to 
be both, and they two only, Figarative to the following 


Characteriſtict e, i; n, becauſe à mute and a liguid together are | 


| always attractive u hen this laſt is after the other. — And, 
the ſolution of this problem, will likewife ſexve to Jolve 
all ſimilar ones, ſuch as the f of de&veftir, empeſter, poſter , 
miſRre, &c. though that f may be found beginning a word 
in fable, file, flirile, ſtupide, &c. 


Quesr. In two words, what am I then to eonclude of -ravo 
conſonants between two wowels ? 


Ans. That you muſt always make them xeyvLsIve , ex- 
cept in one ſingle circumſtance , namely if it happen to be one 
of the ſeven mutet bo, co, fo, go, po , to, Vo, before ei- 
ther of the zo liquids le and re. 815 


QvesT, A new difficulty offers itſelf again to my mind, 
with reſpeQ to * Terminativets, and it is this. Ts not 
8 A vowel 


| 
i 
| 
\| 


[ 
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a Yowel ſometimes a Terminative as well as a Conſonant ? 


Ans. Never. It is abſolutely impoſſible. 


QuesT- If I ſhould meet the two words Mer (the Sea) and 
Mere (a Mother) I could, I believe, analyſe the former ac- 
cording to your directions; but, I declare, I ſhould not 
know how to extricate myſelf out of the latter? 


Axs. The r is equally a Terminative in both, and the 
laſt e of Mere (a Mother) is not ſo, becauſe nothing but 


Conſonants can go by the names of Terminatives and Fi gu- 
| ratives. 


| Quzsr. And as nothing, I ſuppoſe , but ' Yowel; can go 


by the name of. Cbaracteriſticbs, this laſt e of the word 
Mere is one without doubt? 


Ans, No: for the faregoing » ſhould, in that caſe ,. be 
called a Figurative, and could by no means. be a Termina- 
tive in this or any ſimilar word. The Rule is, that no- 
THING but /aunds can be Chara&eriſticks. So that Charac- 
teriſticks mean the real elements of ſounds, and are, by no ways, 
applicable to the typical figures, by which theſe ſounds 
are, or may be, repreſented. Now, as the ſecond typical 

Sure e of Mere is not ſounded, it cannot be then a Cha- 
racteriſtict; and the r which precedes it, is Terminative. to 


the foregoing 2, in the very ſame manner as in the other 
word Mer (the Sea). 


QuzsT. How then, do you diſtinguiſh thoſe Termination 


from. each other, in the parſing of words ?. 


Ars. By calling that which is noT followed by the dead 


e a MASCULINE , and that which 1s followed by ſuch an- 
a FEMININE-T\ erminative . 


| 


3 SIDED | Que r. 2 | 
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QussrT.. Analyſe or parſe me then the few following words, 
Mer and Mere; pur and pure; ſuc and ſuce; grand and 
grande ; petit and petite ; but and bute ? 


Ans. Term, r maſe, Char. e, Fig. m. —e = nothing , 
Term. r m. Char. e, Fig. m. — Term. r maſe. Char. u, 
Fig. p.— ergo, Ferm. r fem. Char. u, Fig. p. — Term. c 
mafc. Char. u, Fig. ſ.—e go, Term. e fem. Cbar. u, Fig. ſ. 
Ferm. d naſc. Char. a, n, Fig. gr.—eg o, Term. d fem. 
Char. a, n, Fig. gr. — Term. t naſe. Char. i, Fig. t; 
Char. e, Fig. p. — ego, Term, t fem. Char. i, Fig. t, 
Char. e, Fig. p.— Term. t naſc. Char. u, Fig. n 
Term. t fem, Char. u, Fig. b. 

QuesrT. Is there any more difficulties , which 1 do not 
think of, attending the Terminatives in French? 


 Axs, Ves: there are two more you have. not taken no- 
tice of, and which are no leſs perplexing than that which 
you remarked laſt; and it is that the Feminine-Termina- | 
tives may additionally be PLURAL , and that this plurality 
may be either by s, or by ,. 


Quesr. When are Feminine-Terminatives PLURAL by:? 


Ans. In the plural number of 'nowis either JubAantive 
or een. as in But-es , (Hills). 


Quesr. When are they plural by me? 


Ans, In the third perſons plural of Verbs only , as in ils | 
but-ent-, (they. ſtumble.) | 


Quesr. How would you then parſe theſe words but, bun, - 
butts, Butent, in a clear and diſtinct manner? 


Cc2 Ans. 


— > T 
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Aus. For but, I would ſay; Term. t maſe. Char. u, Fig. b. 
For bute I would ſay; eo, Term. t fem. Char. u, Fig. 
b .—When 6utes, I would ſay, Term. t fem. by e, plur. by 
by s, Char. u, Fig. b. — And when butent, I would ſay; 
Term, t fem. by e, plur. by n, t, Char. u, Fig. b. 


QuzsT. What idea could you give me of that e not 
ſounded at the end of words in French ; and what could 


you compare it to, with any propriety, to render it's uſe 
and purpoſe more conceivable ?- 


Ans, I would compare it at once to the arithmetical cy- 
pher or nought (o) to which it is perfectly egual/ (=) and 
comparable in every reſpect. 

Quxsr. Pleaſe to ſhew, me how it is? 


Ans, The cyber has no value in itſelf, and means xo 


antigy. 


F 


| Qs, (thus 10). 18 raiſed to the quantity of ten. by, the ſole | 
power and virtue of that unmeaning at ar c 0... | 


| mg a parallel between theſe two figures * and e · nat faunded.? ' 


ner. I know ; it is. ſo. 


Ans. The french not Jounded-e has no value in itſelf, and 
means ne. /ound... 


Quzsr. What farther? 
Ans. The cypher, though of no intrinſic value, and mean- 
ing no quantity, raiſes that of; the-figure.which ſlands before ãt: 
ſo that 1 is only one; © is nothing; but 1 placed before || 


QuesT, Shew me the propriety of the compariſon by draw- 


Ans, The 
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Ars. The e-not ſounded, though of no intrinſic value, 
and meaning no ſound, raiſes that of the character (either 
| Conſonant or Vowel) which ſtands before it, in the following 
manner: if that Charafer be a Con/onant, it renders it 
audible inftead of non-audible as it was before ; if that Cha- 
rafter be a Vowel, it protracts it, and makes it long in- 
ſtead of Hort as it was before. So that—if to dit (faid) and 
ſuch like words, in which the Terminattve t is not heard in the 
leaſt, and ſtands like non-exi/tent, you add an C-not ſounded 
that 2 riſes immediately to real exiſtence, and becomes 
ſounded as it naturally is in the Engliſh words fi and pit, 
without the calling in of that e:—if to un; (ſmooth) and the 
like, in which the ! is uttered ſhort , you add an e-no 
ſounded, that i is immediately protracted and riſes to the 
double of it's value, that is to ſay, takes in a quantity of 
time double what it took, before that e-not ſounded was placed 
after it. Whence, I conclude, that there is a perfect ſi- 
milarity between the uſe and purpoſe of theſe two figures , 
the e- not ſounded and the cypher o. 


QussT.. I muſt. confeſs there. ſeems to me now to be a very 
plain parallel between them. But this explication has thrown 
again in my way a new difficulty, which I muſt beg of you 
to explain., You have juſt pointed out to me ſome words 
which like az, and wwe, nt and we, uni and unis, ſeem at 
firſt ſight to end with two Chara&erifticks , though, by what 
you have explained to me in your laſt anſwer, the lalt figure 
is not a CharaFerifick, and is only that e- nat ſounded —0.. 
How, in ſuch a caſe, muſt I analyſe and parſe theſe words 
and the like ? 


Ans, Final-Chara&eriſticks and Terminatives ſtand pre- 
ciſely under the ſame predicament, There are Charac- 
terifticks of both claſſes, wiz. of the ma/euline and of the 
feminine; and, among this latter ſort, there are alſo 
ſome of the plural ſpecies, which are ſo, either by s, or 


by 


—— 
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diſcrimination . 


be wrong. 


envi , envie, envies and envient ? 


Fig. v, Char. e, n. — For ervies , 


Char. en. 


Axs. I beg your pardon a 


ſtinguiſhed by the name of DoulxANr. 


copulated C e ? 


in the analyſing. 


— 


QuesT. What is that of the Helling? 
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by ,t, in the very ſame circumſtances as they are, by 

which the Terminatives are rendered ſubject to that particular | 
| So that in adting with the final-Charac- 
terifticks as with the Terminatives, it is impoſſible ever to 


QuesT. How then are the following words to be parſed , 


Ans, For envi, I would ſay; Char. i maſe. Fig. v, 
Char, e, n. — For envie, I would ſay; e=o, 
I would ſay; Char. i 
im. by e, plur. by s, Fig. v, Char. e, n. — For envient , 
would ſay; Char. 1 Ven. by e, plur. by fiet, Fig. v. 


Char. 


Quesr. I believe there remains nothing more now , in 
the French Qrthography, which may require any explication? 


There 1s yet another difficulty 
which you ſorget to mention; that of two Chara&eriſticks 
meeting together in the middle of a word unſeparated by a 
Figurative, as in creer, plier, tuer, and crete, plie, fue, 
&c. &c. and the firſt of which two Chara@erifticks „ is di- 


i, 


Qu) sr. What Aifficulty e can there be found attending theſe 
Ars. A great one in the ſpelling , in the proneuxcing , and 
Axs. That of the /pelling is to be found only in Verbs, 


and reſpects the Dominant i only, when it is found in the 
| Simple 


— 


* 
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Simple of any Verb of the 1ſt Conjugation, as in plier, 
crier , nier , &c. and the difficulty which attends ſuch a 
Dominant is, that it muſt always be changed into a y when- 
ever a new ſyllable, beginning with an , is ſubſtituted for 
the laſt original one, by which it was followed. 


Quesr. Give me an example? 


Ans. By changing the Terminative and the Chara@eriflick 
of the Simple of the Verb plier, or any ſimilar one, into 
a, u, t, you have it's circumſtantial Pliant. If you change 
again that a,n,*, according to the invariable rule which re- 
quires it, into 1,0, ,, and i, e, x, to form the firſt and ſe- 
_ cond plural of it's Pre/ent-Relative, there muſt, as you ſee, 
reſult a concomitancy of 1, one of which is the radical im- 
mutable i, or Dominant, which preceded the conſtituent 
Charadteriſtick of the Conjugation e, and the other is that 
which begins the conſtituent temporal and perſonal ſyllables 
derived from, and ſubſtituted for, the ultimate radical 
ſyllables , | 


„n Well; in ſuch a als what is to be done ? 


Ans. You muſt, as I ſaid, change the Dominant into a y 
before the 1's, by which the derivative ſyllables begin. 


QuesT. And what is the reaſon of ſuch an alteration ? 
Does it. not ſeem very ſtrange? 


Ans. Strange! Not at all. It is the practice even in Eng- 
liſh . The Engliſh form their c:rcumfantial by the mere add- 
ing of i, , to ſuch Simples of their Verbs as end by a Con- 
ſonant, and the changing of the e-not ſounded of thoſe which 
end with ſuch an e into the aforeſaid i,, g. The conſequence 
of which is that for zo ſpeak, and the like, the circumflantial 
is Healing ; for 1 blame, and ſimilar, the circamſtantial is 

_ blam-ing . 


* 
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blam-izy. But when ro Air, to wie, to lie, d tir, &c. come 
to enter the lifts, if you did only change the e not founded 
into ,, as you did in to blame, you would find g, 
Viing, liing, tiing , &c. which difagreeable ſight the Eng- 
liſh have thought proper to avoid , by changing the firſt ; 
into a y, which produces dying, Ying, lying, Hing, &C. 
wherein the Engliſh and French then perfectly agree, dince 
theſe latter from pliant, criant, niant, riant, fuiant, woi- 
ant, &c. &c. inſtead of ſpelling pllions and whites ; critons || 
and crizez ; niions and niitz; ritens and 'riirz; fuiions and || 
friiex; woiions and woiirz , write plyions , vhice » eryions , || 


cryiex; nytons , nyiex; vyions, Hiex; Fuyions , fujitz ; voyi- | 
ons , Forex, &c. &c. &c. | 


Quvesr. This illuſtration, indeed, '{b far reconciles the | 
operation to a foreigner, as to render it io him more pal- |; 
pable and familiar, when a fimilar one is pointed out to 
him in his own language: But have the French, like the 
Engliſh, no other motive to prompt them in this operation | 
than the mere look of the word ? 


Axs. Ves: they have another more ſolid , which makes 
them preſerve that cuſtom. And, I queſtion, whether ex- 
punging, as they are every day from their fpelling , every 
thing which has not ſolid grounds and foundations they 
would have, for the ſake of the look only, continued ſo 
long this alteration of the Dominant i into a y, when followed 
by another i in a derivative fyllable, if they had not ow 
much more ponderant reaſons for keeping it. 


Qursr. What are then thoſe fo ponderant Teafons ? 


Ars. They are the preſerving of the TUR EE 7i*s, which a 
delicate ear may perceive to exiſt in the ' utterance of ſuch 
words, as plyrons , 'fuyions, woyions,, and the like, which 
are pronounced as if it wore p/i-1-70ns, fiui-t-ions, Voi-I-ions, 

7 | | &c. 
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Kc. and, as the y was originally inveſted in French with the 
power of two i's, in placing ſuch a y in plyions, and the 
lige, it makes up the number of three Vs, which ſeems re- 
quiſite in ſuch caſes as this, to conſtitute the difference be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond perſons plural , both of the Pre- 
ſent-Relative of the Pofitive-Mode, and Preſent- Abſolute of 
the Subſeguent, and the ſame perſons of the Pre/ent- Abſolute 
of the ſaid Pofitive-Mode; in which laſt tenſe zawo very ſen- | 
ſible 7's are heard when ſpelled either with a ſingle / gemi- 
nated by means of a diæreſis over it, thus 7, or (as ſome 
illiterate people chuſe to do it, and all the printers without 
exception conſtantly and erroneouſly practiſe it) with a 
y ii in ſuch words as the following Sint, or, erroneouſly, 
fuyons, woions or, erroneouſly, voyons, &c. 


Quesr. What is the difficulty which is found attending 
the pronouncing ? 


Axs. We have already ſeen part of what concerned the 
pronunciation in the neceſſity of ſubſtituting a y for the 7, 
in ſuch words as fuyions to anſwer as we obſerved the THREE 
s, which may be perceived in the utterance of thoſe words 
in contra-diſtintion to fuions , erroneouſly ſpelled fuyors , 
wherein there are evidently but #awo real and audible ones. 
And this obſervation with reſpe& to the pronunciation con- 
cerns the Dominants 1 only, and that s0LELY in the particu- 
lar tenſes, and in the per/ons of thoſe tenſes above mentioned. 
But there is another more general obſervation which concerns 
any Dominant whatever, which ſhall be found to precede, 
in the fmple of a verb of the firſt conjugation, the conſtituent 
Chara&eriftick e, as in creer , prier , tuer , &C. 


QuesT. What is that more general obſervation ? 


Ans. That , though each of theſe three words be of two 
ſyllables , like priver, if you add another ſyllable after the 


D d terminative 


r 
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terminative , to form any perſon of either their conditional 
or future tenſes, you will find, after the addition, ſtill 
BUT t<vo ſyllables, while the ſame addition will in reality 
make three ſyllables in any other verb which, like priver, 
ſhall happen to have a figurative before the e, to prevent 
the concomitating of the two Charateriſticks . 


QuesT, How is it poſſible that in adding one to tabo in 
thoſe ſorts of verbs, I ſhould obtain no more than zawo again, | 
as I had before the addition „ While, in the other ſorts', one 
added to two will give me three. 


Axs. Becaufe the e of fuch a verb as prier, for example, 
having no other ſound but that which it receives from it's 
terminati ve, ſink to nought as ſoon as the addition of a ſyl- 
lable, after that r, detaches this latter from it, to become a 
figurative to the new added ſyllable. | 


QuesT. And why, in the firſt place, does that terminative 
forſake the Characteriſtict e to become figurative'to the new || 
added ſyllable? Why, in the ſecond, does that Charac- | 
teriſtick e, thus forſaken, fink to nought ? | 


Axs. The Terminative r forſakes the e to become figurative | 
to the new added ſyllable in conformity to the rule we gave 
you before concerning the conſtant practice of the French 
to utter always a fingle conſonant between two 'Chara&erifticks || 
as a Figurative to the following, and never as a Terminative || 
to the preceeding. Was it not ſo then in this caſe, there 
would be a contradiction in the ſyſtem of the French language, 
which cannot be, as I engage to prove to you in every 
eircumſtance we ſhall meet. Such is my anſwer to your firſt 
queſtion ,—As an anſwer to your ſecond, I ſay. That there 
is again another inviolate rule in the French language 
which is, that any e accompanied by a terminative is always 
grave by Pifttion, 'agreeably to which the e's of priver and 
prier F 


" "=" — — ET FR A” CY” a Es re 
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prier are both grave. But if to each of thoſe two verbs you 
add, for example, an a, to make the third perſon ſingular 
of their future, you get privera and priera, in which caſe 
theſe es, forſaken by the very and onLY principle of exiſ- 
tence they had, their terminati ve r, muſt make a precipi- 
tate fall. That of priver meets in it's way a v which backed 
it before, and which receiving it now in it's arms faves it, 
for it's own ſake, from total deſtruction, by preſerving it 
under the obſcure exiſtence it has ſome times in ſuch mono- 
iyllables as le, me, ne, te, ſe, que, &c. But the other 
of prier meeting no ſtop in it's way but another chara&eriflick, 
too ſelfiſh to care for any other's exiſtence but i own is an- 
nihilated ; and now, reduced to a cypher (o) ſerves , even in 
this quality „the inſatiable ambition of the other by protract- 
ingit; and this, availing itſelf of the deſtruction of the e, 
takes to itſelf alone, from that moment, the whole dura- 
ration of time , which before was equally divided between it 
and the e. 


QuesT. Coyld you now, to complete your explication , 
give me a palpable demonſtration of it. 


an irreſiſtible demonſtration , as will even bring that ſyſtem 
of the French to a mathematical demonſtration . I will ſup- 
poſe (which is alſo ſtrictly true) that each ſyllable of priver 
and prier „are equal, in time of utterance, to a crozchet , and 
ſtands in the moment of my delivery of them, as if placed 
thus , 


pri- ver pri zer. 


Axs. It will not be very difficult, I believe „to give ſuch | 


= ANALY UL WF THY 


We muſt not fail to obſerve, as we go, that prier is ſpelt, 
under the muſical notes, pri-ier, becauſe, it is impoſſible 
to pronounce in French an i, followed by a vowel, without 
geminating that 7 ; ſo that after the ſound of the Charaeri/- 
tick i is heard, as a Chara@eriftick, it makes itſelf. ſenſi. 
ble again as an articulative power (or Diphthong as ſome 
would erroneouſly call it) upon the other following Charac-' 
teriſtick, after the manner of the Hebrew Jed, or Engliſh and 
French y, in ſuch words, as ye! , year, young, youth in 
Engliſh, and yeux in French; which rule admits of no ex- 
ception whatever: wherefore we were forced to ſpell it pri- ier 
under the muſical notes. Now, if to each of theſe two verbs, 
as they ſtand , you add an a, or any other ſyllable whatever, 
and make of them privera and priera, the time of utterance 
will be for the former like a pointed crotchet over the firſt ſyl- 
lable , a guaver over the ſecond , and a crochet over the third 
and new added ſyllable ; and for the latter the time of utter- 
ance will be like a minim over the firſt ſyllable, which makes 
up for the deſtruction of the following, and the laſt will 
have another crotrhet , as may be ſeen in this Schzux. 


DD —— 2 8 
pri - ve - ra. Pre = ra, 


QuesT. What is the ian which 1 is found attending the 
analyſing ? f 


Axs. This difficulty is that ſuch Characteriſtick as, like in 
trier, was a Dominant, becomes a Charaderiſtick-feminine- 
mediant and muſt be analyſed under that denomination , 
when parſing „in the ſame manner as thoſe final ones of war, 
wie, nee, &c. which we have already taken. notice of and 
mentioned before . 


QuesT. 


| 
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Quzsr. Suppoſe then we ſhould meet the words cr#er , 
nier, tuer, and afterwards crfera, niera, tuera, how 
ſhould we parſe them ? 


Ans, For creer, I would ſay; Term. r, Char, e, Char.- 
Dom. é, Fig. c,r. For mer, | would ſay ; Term. r, Char. e, 
Char.-Dom. i, Fig. n; and thus ſhould I, in the like man- 
ner, parſe tuer, and any other whatever of this kind. — As 
for creera, I would ſay, Char. a, Fig. r, eo, Char.- 
fem.-med. e, Fig. c, r. and in the like manner ſhould I 
work niera, tuera, and any other whatever of the ſame 
kind . 


QuesT, We want nothing elſe now in-order to be able to 
parſe or analyſe any word in the French-language , and to be 
convinced of the ſolidity, conſiſtency and invariableneſs of it's 
principles, but to reduce the ſyſtem you have juſt explained 
to me into one ſingle TazLE , wherein it ſhould be perſpicu- 
ouſly diſplayed and ſo fully expoſed as to be taken at one 
view; and next to that to have ſome other TABLESC, con- 
taining , in a proper order, all the various combinations , 
which the French make uſe of in writing , to ſupply the de- 
ficiency of the alphabet, which they have in common with 
all their neighbours, and by means of which they expreſs 

all the articulations and ſounds of their language. | 


Ans, The firſt TABLE, which you deſire from me, you 
will find ready drawn AT LaRGcE before p. 180—1, with 
an EyiTome of the ſame p. 185.— As for what concerns the 
collection of combinations made uſe of by the French to ex- 
preſs all their articulative and wocal powers, you will find 
them carefully collected in the Four following TABLES, 
under the title of A MecHANICATL and RATIONAL Ar- 
PHABET FOR THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
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| Compl-ai-ſance, n-ay, h-ay, | ai, ay, e. 8. E 
epitom- e, cataſttroph-e, 
p-e-n-e-lop-e. 
o 4 of . = | * 
| 9. 
| 
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RATIONAL ALPHABET 


. WA G E. 


III. 


o 


T H 


O N G 


Monophthongs- Poly- 
ſems, or fimilar com- 
binedCharaQerifticks 
Sounds, Vowels or 
Voices, 


French Examples. 


if 


— — 


ah, am, as. 


em, en. 

ei, ai, aits, aix, 
ais, ts, es, oi, 
og, orient. 

ai, ait, oit. 

at, ei, e, et. 

ES, ex, n, eds, te, 


bes. 


at, ers E. 


ed, eux. 


( 


1 * LN a 


M- me, rei- ne, p-ar- ne, f-ai-te, tr-aits, 


M-2-re, f-ai-re, f-ait, diſ-oit. 


E -lle, e-ſtime, cr- ai- gnant, pl-ai-ne, pl- ei- ne, 


Ame, Ha- me, emph-a-ſe, 257 cond-am- ner, 
p-at, I-as. 


A-b-a-ttre, part-a-ge, avant -K a- ge, 
fr- a- c-a- ſſer. | 

A-Il-a, a-ll-axrm-a, a- vantage, — 1 
r-a- ce, f- a- ſſe, ſol-em-nel, en- noblir. 


f-aits, p-aix, m- ais, d-, I- ei, par- o- tre, 
diſ-ozs, dir-oient. 


enſ-ei-gnant, po- -te, ſonn- er, ner, 
ha. | 
N-#:, born-#s, fond-#s, d-ex, parl-ex, 
donn-ez, cl-ef5, pl-eds, lav-te, purg- ce, 
arriv- tes, achev-tes. 
D-#-cid-e, d-#-g-&-ner-e, ai-m-#, j-ai- m- ai, 
er, parl-er, 1 
2 | 
＋4 u- ne, j-eux, 8 malheur-eax, Vieux, 
ſſ-eux. 


963 
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F R E N 


T 


* 


C H 
A B 


r Þ IS OB » 
M O N O P H 
e Kah bb. Ker 
. | of - }Simp.-Charaa | 
Engliſh | Examples. ky — Fj gur es] Sounde, V owel | 
H-a-rt, ch-a-rch, f-a-ccour, lu, e, ea, 10. 
h-e-r, ea-rth, ſt- i-r, g- i- rt, i, ou · r. 
hon-ou-r, rig-ou-r, &c. 
Mock-e- ry, rack-e- ting, e, o. e 
troubl- e- ſome, fav-o-rite. 
1 - . Il. 
Nic-e, vic-e, crim-e, du-e, ſe. | | e 
virtu-e, &C, | | | . 
Rep-ea-t, retr-ea-t,f-ee-t, b-ee, | ea, ee, ea, 12. Ci | 
r-ea-r, f-ea-r, b-ee-f, d-ee-r,| ee, eo, 
l-ee-r, ſt-ce-r, p-eo-ple, el, ie. 
dec-ei-ve, bel- ie · ve, gr- ie- f. | 
H-i-t, k- i- ck, 1-i-t, bur-e-d, li, ie, ia, y, 13. i 
marr-ia-ge, neceſſar-y, | uy ui, o. 
happy, . b-«-fineſs, b-ui- It, | 
w-0-men. | | 
B-o-ne, b-o-1d, c-o-Id, oa-ts, [o, oa, ow, 14, 6 
g-oa- ts, b-oa-ſt,c-oa-l, r-ow,| oe, 0-5. | 
m- o, d- oe, Wo, f-oe, 
gh-o-ſt, h-o-ſt. | 
io ig n rte 4 15. 0 
B-o-re, ſn-o- re, b-oa-r, r- oa-r. o, oa. 16. 0 


5, 
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Monophthongs-Poly- 
ſes, or ſimilar com- 
binedCharaQteriſticks } 
Sounds, Vowels or - 
Voices, WA 


eu, &, . Le, j-eu-ne, Leu-r, c- illet, e- ur, h-eu- reux. 


French Examples. 


Cach- e- ter, em paqu- e- ter, nett- e- tẽ, 
| boul-e-verſer. 
|Rom-e, fond-e, brun-e, nu-e-ment, du-e-m- 
ent, gai-e-te, mani-e-ment, ni-e-rai, 
fi- e- roĩs, pli-e-ra. 
iz, fe, ils, ix, its. | G-i-te, v-i-te, v-ĩ· mes, r. i- re, d-i-re, fr-j-re, 
cour- ir, mour- -r, offr- ir, pl-7s, pu-zs, 
d-is, f-is, v- ie, pr- ie, conf- ie, f- ili, fuſ. ili, 
ſourc-ili, out-ils, perdr- ix, pet - ita. 
JF. Pl-z, l- m- i- te, d-i-vin, d-i-v-i-ne, . 


a, aux, ans. os, | D-5-me, rep-o-ſer, f-ai-ne, m- aux, Laulx, 
05, TCP=05« 


au, eau. P-as, au, flẽ-au, bur-eau, b- enn. 
O-r, e- o- r, c- o- ps, f- o- rt, n- - rd. 


| 


4 


1 


E. 


2 


N 


A MECHANICAL 


O 
4 


and 
r o: mr 


H 
B 
CHATS 4CT® A F827 


M _ 5 N O 3 H 
8 Numb. 1 
Engliſh Examples. [6mp.&comb|,,. f geb., Charatt.| 
an ker. e- ebe 
| F-:-rit, b-i- 7d, n-o-d, pl-o-t, i, o, oo, u. >» © : 0 ; 
bl-oo-d,, fl-oo- d, baud, | 4 
m-u- d. 
| R-x-le, pr-4-de, t-0, d-o, t-0p,| u, O, 00. 18. @ 
M-09-N, ro- m, f-00-l. | 
| Br-a-te, b-a-ll, f-u-II, p-4-11,] u, oo, ou, 19. 9. 
W-c0-d,, h-oo- d, acc- on- tre-. oui, 
ment, IE 1 d, could, | 
ſh-0u/-d. Be. : | W 
Coll-a-ſion, ſ.- ze, N. ui ſance. u, ue. 20. a 
Purſ ui-t, reer: uit, fl-uj-ce, | ui. 21. u 
uit. ö 


GuTTURAL 


CHARACT 


q 4 COMMONLY 
N 1 
| I. | an. ; 
j 
| 3 ' 
| 3. on 
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G 


um, Eun. 


Monophthongs-Pculy 

ſems, o- fimilar com- 
bined Cbbaracte:iſticks 
Sounds, Vowels or 
Voices. 


ot, 


on, cult, oux, ous, 
ols, outs. 


ou, ol, aoul, 


Us, UP, UES, eus. | 


u. 


— 


ERISTIC XS, 

CALLED 

A L S. 

am, atn, aon, en, 
en, ent. 


| 
aim, ain, em, en, 

ein, ting, im. 
om, ompt. 


French Examples. 


'O-beir, n-o-ble, v-o-l, Ec-o-le, nab-or, 
Plerret, fal-oz, 


J-ov-te, d-ou-ze, ep-ou-ſe, p. on- ce, p-ouls, 
T-oux, d. ux, n ous, V-0xs, f-ols, m-ols, ſels, 
C-ols, rag-oits. 

Cl-ou, tr-ou, f-ol, ol, h-ou-ſle, p-ou᷑f, 
p-on- voir, ſ-aoul. | 


P-z-mes, f-4-mes, d-4-mes, pl-«-fieurs, p-us, 
f-us, d-us, par-us, V-ue, n-ue, r-ues, j eus. 
U-nir, d-, u- ne, ven- u, pr-u-ne, eu. 


An, an- ge, am- bigu, c- aen, p-aon, em-buche, | 
cont-em-pler, en, en- vie, en- nui, cont-ent, 
pati-ent. 

F- in, f- aim, p-ain, cont-em-ptible, Eu- 
ropẽ- en, li- en, ſein, {-eing, in- poſſible. 
On, rẽp-on- dre, r-om- pre, c-om-bler, pr-ompt. 


| Un, chac-un, h-um-ble, j-eun. 


2 


AMECHAN 


mphigenoſems 


Numb. E Ampheriſto- 


. of Characterifticks | 
Engliſh Examples. p. Figures 


vulgarly called 
Diphthongs, 


i, Lie, p-ye, n- igb, eye, „ ale 


Taav-ning. 


Ta- rd. 


„ dd . 
/ (> Þ > 


N — 


Test, Jes. 


* 


— 
an 


— 
=> — 
8 D 
— 


Eu-ſebius, 
Yo-ke, yo-lk. 
* 


— 
a 
— 


* „ 
U, 5 z-nited, eu-nuch, d-ew, 
V-ieW, you. 


2ua-drangle. 
® * 


| -. 

be- re. | 

Why, whe-ther, wwhea-ther, 
0-ne, 


Wha-t, wa-rf, wa- ter. 
E . * | 


e. ſt. 
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L P HT H O N G 8. 


— — mmm mm rr rm 
N 0 8 E M 8. 
Similar-Combined | 
Amphigenoſems, or 
Diphthooge-Chatne- French Examples. 
teriſticks. ; 2 * 
e — 1 1 
D.ia-ble, Hers many 
D-za-cre. 
1ais, iois, ioient. Sir. i me, b-iai s, (Eie-rs), pr- ĩois, n ĩoient. | 
B- is-re, (f-:2-re). 
ion. Eſp- ie-gle, p- iẽ-ce, ee, Nur, (f-ie-r), 
1 > 
iẽs. L. is- ge, p-iis. 
P.-iẽ, v-ie- illard. 
ieux, yeux. | V-ieux, p-ieux, yeux. | 
D. in. L-ieu, p-ieu. | 
P-7au-ler, | | 
P.-io-che, f- io- le. | 
ICh-iea · rme. | 
PTY | 
ua. Qua; drature, a9 · aa· tique. 
oids, oĩs, oĩx, oye. P-or᷑· le, p-oids, f-ois, n-oix, n oe, | 
Ol. |  {B-oS-te, b-oi-re. 

. IL. 7 qu, v-oit. 
11 | 
| P-ouia-cre. | 
Bt: On 1 
=_ (7775 | 


. 
: 
1 © -, > 


- " - * LEA 
N 8 — ' —_ _——_—___y—_ — 


F 


R 


E N 


A MEICHANSEALL : aw 


* 


＋ A B 
PR 8K OT HE ENTEDS £08 
A NM P H I G 
| | Ampbigenoſems * 
6 1 9 
Engliſh Examples. frnp.tcomb figures vnlearly called 
igures. Diphthongs. 
— — — Ne nr ered —— 
* * * * 21. oue 
* * * - 22. (out) 
Whi-ch, whi-ſt, awhi-ſk ,|whi, we, | 23- oui 
WEs 
4 Dice 4 * 24. (uc) 
* * * .» 25. us 
4 S uw © 26. ui 
* * * ® 27. ul 
GUTTURAL DIPHTRONGO-CHA 
COMMONLY CA 
NASAL-DIPHT 
Bet vs N e e Joe 
3 0 9 2. . 
| » . * 8. þ: 4, 10n . 
* * * * 4. oin 
® - 2 ® 475-1 8. ouan 
of * * W 5. ouin 
F 0 Pt * r uin 


& ira, | i. 
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a | 7 | 
77 © one © ny Me © I * 
L HENS - - 
F 


E N = E "30 


Similar-Combined | 
Amphigenoſems, er 
Dirhthongo-Charac- 


teriſticks. 


French Examples. 


F-oue-t. 
Enf-ours, onis, l'- cute. 
Enf o, cut, 


* 


ouis, ouie. 


_ ual, 1 S-uai re. 


Ritze ], Ec-ze-lle. 
| H-az-le, P-urs, P-uits, 


Lui, enn, n-ui-t, h-ui-t. 
ö . 


uis, uits. 


ö 
RACTERISTIC RS 


LLED | | 


HONGS. 


* 


a V.ran- de, pat: cn t. 

. B itn, V-ten-t. 

P- ion, baſt-zcr, 

L-oin, P-oinig, p-0.n-t. 
Ec-6uan, J-ouan. 

Bab-cuin, mari-ouviny J-ouin, 
13 $68. ©. 


oin g, 3 7. 


A 
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, UOUNS ST THEY 
FRENCH ARTHROSES. 


MECHANICAL ard RATIONAL ALPHABET 


®..-3- 2:03 VA 


 Perfedt Mates , 
VII. 


GG IMES-2-2 
2 — 


— TY 


„ 


J. 


Surd Semi- Mutes, 


VIII. 


nr vs cn Mt i 7 


Liquid Semi-Mutes , 
VIII. 


__— — 


R L ILL GN ov o' v'. 


DIVISION II. 


—_— 


PR? pet 1 * 
Strongers . Weakers . 
KT nS ons — 
Ko, Go, 
ILLo, Yo P 
Po » Bo. 
Fo , Vo. 
Ro, Lo. 
CHo, Jo. 
So, Z0 
To » Do . 
No 7 GNo. 
Neuters . 


— . 
Ho, Mo, OUo, Oo, Us. 


bI VISION III. 


r 


The Commutables. 


Bo. 


— — 


Ko. | Go. 
— H. 


ILLo. | Yo. 


— 


| 


cu. Jo. 


| So. 20. 
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LI GUN. 
r 
rzus CRITICAL axv RATIONAL ALPHABET 
or THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE: 
0 R | 
A ker To rus FIVE roxxcome TABLES. 


— ——_—_—_ 


SzcTrion I. 
Object of the TABLES. 


Quxsr. FT ER having paid, to your five precedent 
| TaBLss, all the attention I was capable of, I 
| think I have at laſt, enabled myſelf to put you, now, ſuch 
queſtions as, if anſwered to my ſatisfaction, will render me, 
hereafter , quite critically maſter of the true SysTEM and 
Genius of your LancuacEg, with reſpe& both to the 
THEORY and the rRAxtis of it's SPOKEN and WRITTEN 
ELEMENTS ? | 


Ans. Tpromiſe you to exert all my abilities, and do my 
beſt endeavours, to clear your difficulties, as"you propoſe 
4 | EE them 


— — 
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them to me. And as for anſwering to your fatisfaRion 1 

I can only ſay this „that nothing ſhall be wanting, or 
neglected, on my part, which I may think capable of au- 
thoriſing the Rules I ſhall lay down, and ſupporting them 
by ſuch irreſiſtible arguments, as will, I hope, leave, after 


them, little room for doubts. Therefore only aſk, I am quite 
ready and prepared to anſwer . 


Qresr. Well, I begin tn „and proceed gradually. 
Firſt, I ſhould be glad to hear, from yourſelf , what account 
you can give of the A TanLs ? 


Ans. The "OPTI; and . 4 


| of the Fagwen Lancvact is divided into prve 
TABLES. ä 


Qvesr. What is the objekt of the sr Tal? 


ts, The yinsT Tanrs contains and exhibits, js: 
the name of MonarTHROSEMS, à complete and perfect 
collection of all the s1wvyLE ArTiICULaTIONS, which are 
to be found in the. utterance of the FEN Lancvace. 
Therefore the double or mixt articulative power Xo, as ut- 
tered in the French words exprzs and exe, and equal in 
the firſt word fo Ko, So, and in the ſecond to Go, Zo, 


is, as are al ſo all of the hke kind, W! baniſhed from 
this firſt collection and Tant a - 


uren. What is the objea of the ac Taskr 2 


elt The SECOND We contains and exhibits, under 
the name of Pol xaxTRHNOsEus, a complete and perfect 
collection of all the mixt or contraffed ARTICULATIVE 
POWERS, Which can poſlibly be found in the FagNen 


LancvaGe , opening or cloſing , that is to ſay, beginning 
or ending in cluſters, a word or a ſyllable. 


N i 
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Quzsr. What is the object of the THinD Taps ? 


Ans. The Tmap Taznte contains and exhibits, under 
the name of MonopaTRoNGs, a complete and perfect col- 
lection of all the fimple and pure VOCAL POWERS or ſounds, 
which can poſſibly be found in the utterance of the Fazncu | 
LanGUAGE, and in their real dreſs; that is to ay, ſuch as | 
they are to be found repreſented both by Fngle and by com- | 
pound ſigns. | 


7 Quesr:. What is the object of the rou rn Taz s ? 


Ans. The rFourTa TanBLE contains and exhibits, under 
the name of AMuPHIGENOSEMS, a complete and perfect col- 
lection of all the PRETENDED, and FALSLY 
DENOMINATED, DiyeaTronss, which can poſſibly 
be attributed to the FRENCH Langener , ng to the 
old and erroneous ſyſtem. 


QuesrT. What is the object of the ITTH TABLRB? 


Ans. The rirrH TABLE exhibits the zhree poſſible Di- 
visions, which can abſolutely be made of the FEN 
ARTHROSES, or ARTICULATIVE PowERS; ſo as to com- 
prehend, at one ſcope, the three different points of view. under 
which they may be confidered., in order to obtain a perfect | 
knowledge of their real, inherent, and conſtitutional qua- 
lities, as well as of their Various reciprocal affinities, and 
correſpondence . | 


Qursr. There remains, now, nothing to do but to reſume 
each TanLz one after another, and parſe all the parts of 


each of them, ſingly and one by one, in the ſame order as 
they are ranged and diſtributed. But, as I have obſerved 
that the ſupernumerary abundance of the oK AL Powers of 
MODERN LANGUAGEs in general, and of the Fagxcu in 


particular , over the ſet of figures which has been adopted 
G g 2 ta 
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to repreſent theſe Powers, may on account of the various 
aſſociations, copulations, homogeneous and heterogeneous 
combinations , &c. which theſe ſigns or figures have in pro- 
ceſs of time ſuffered, and ſtand now under, give room to 
draw up ſeveral claſſes of theſe ſame, in order to aſcertain 
the real number of true and unqueſtionable Powers , of any 
language diſtinctly and abſtractedly from the deluſive ſigns 
and forms by which they may be repreſented, or from the 
dubious dreſs under which they may happen to be ſecreted 
and therefore miſtaken ; I think it would not be improper, 
if, previouſly to our intended 1lluſtration and examen of 
each of the rive above mentioned TaBLEs , we ſhould 
now firſt proceed to a thorough critical diſquiſition of all the 
poſſible accidents which, both the oxar Powers of man, 
and the ſigns, by which, they are in theſe days, repre- 
ſenred , are not only liable to, but indeed really ſtand un- 
der, and range thoſe accidents by claſſes, with proper de- 
nominations to expreſs and characteriſe them, This might 
be conducive to the facilitating. the AnaLysrs of the pri- 
mary Elements of ſpeech , both in general and in particular, 
ſo as to bring and reduce the principles of them to an in- 
variable ſtandard, a never erring criterion . 


Ans. The propoſal is judicious and intereſting. The plan | 
is juſt, and the execution may prove uſeful by the light it 
is likely to throw upon many obſcure caſes, and entangled | 
circumſtances, which have hitherto been found oppoſing | 
ſuch an impenetrable bareer to the diſcovery of the true, 
natural and rational principles of the human orar Powtss, 
as well as of the yet unknown , though ſagacious and quite 
mechanical Syſtem of the WaIT TEN ELEMENTS invented, 
and ſo variouſly combined, to repreſent them. 


SECTION 
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SzcT1IoON II. 


Of the human oRAL Powers in general; their Na- 
ture, Species, Qualities and Accidents . - Of the 
Signs invented to repreſent them. —DefeRts and Ad- 
vantages to which theſe may be, and axe, liable.— 
Their various Combinations, —Divided into Claſſes, 
according to their Qualifications. — Uſe and Utility 
of that Diviſion, New Terms invented, and appro- 
priated, to the Characteriſing of each particular Claſs, | 
both of the on al Powsrs themſelves, and of the | 


Sroxs their Repreſentatives. 


— Roy O—— — 


du. Wan Jo you mean by human o 
Powzrs? | 


Ye. $a fignifcative ſounds , by which, man 
2 his . to another W of his own 


8 f 


Quxsr. How are thoſe ſounds EVER ? Are they 0 
by themſelves, or, only, by a mutual conſent. 


Aus. The human on AL Powers, or $0VND5S, are oor 
PICATIVE by themſelves and in themſelves. There is no 
poſſibility of doubting but they were ſo originally and con- 


ſtitutionally : And we cannot, with any more propriety, 
call 


K — . —— 41 hd AA DE nn an r 
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call in queſtion their having , ever ſince , continued to be as 
much /gnificative in themſelves , as they were at firſt. | 


Qvesr. How is it not poffible to doubt but that the hu- 
man ſounds were 9 from the very beginning , fegnificative | 
in themſelves ? 


Mitts. «a « Sd Wl a — _ 7 em 


Aus. Becauſe they were fo many images or copies of what 
man heard: and if they were, as it is allowed, images 
or copies „if they were formed by what is called onomatopeia , 
or imitation , they could not , moſt certainly , be otherwiſe 
than /ignificative in and by themſelves, 


_ Quesr, How are they now ſtill fonificative ? 


Ans. Becauſe, iſt, In all the languages, now ſpoken , || 
there are ſtill to be found a great quantity of new. original 
words purely imitative, and which have noother meaning but 
the very individual thing alone of which they are a true 
and real repetition, 2dly, As for the other woxds, we cannot 
deny that hardly any exiſt, in which, by AnaLys1s, ſuch 
articulations cannot be found, as were in ancient times 
really imitative of the firſt imple and primary idea, from | 
which , that of the preſent words is drawn by figure , meta- | 
phor, coinpariſon or otherwiſe. * 3dly, It is ho leſs incon- 
teſtable that we are not, even now, at liberty to make 
xf of whatever articulation we pleaſe- to-expreſs new ideas | 
pf newly invented things; and that no word, for example, 
{| expreffive of, or merely bordering upon, the idea of hing, 
or lightneſs, &c. can be found in which the articulation * S Te 


1 —d — | | ” * 


In Celtic, in old Perfian, in Indian, and in Armenian, Stam, ſig- 
' nifies equally a Country, In new Perfian, Efan and Eftoon, in Turkiſh Ian 
fignify the ſame thing, In Latin, we all know the fignification-of Status, 
Statio , Stare, Stabilis „ Statua, Stogmum » Stigma , Statuere , Stemma , 

8 Stringere, 
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. ſhould be employed: No more can there be any in which the 
various articulations Bo, Fo, or Vo, with Le or Ro, are made 
| uſe of for expreſſing the idea of ſolidity, ſtability, &c. 
or any oblique idea bordering upon this primary one, 
Kc. Therefore it remains unqueſtionable that human on Al. 
Powzxs, are, and always have been, naturally, originally, 
and conſtitutionally , „ IN and BY themſelves » truly fe- 
nificative » | 


QvesT, How are the oraL Powins of man to be firſt 
divided ? | 


Ans. The on AlL Powers of man are firſt to be divided into 
VocaL and ARTICULATIVE. 

Quuer. What name do you give to the vocar. Powzzs, 
when conſidered 3 in the.ab/ira# only; as mere Powers? 


As: We call them Pnonoszs » from pon inan] and «5 
(vis, wad becauſe OP are expreſſive of ſound; . 


user. What name do you give to the ArTicuLaTsE 
Powers , when conſidered in the * light? 


Ax. We call them — from Arbe ue 


Stringere „ &c, &c, and hundreds of others all thus implying dienten of 
motion. In modern languages, likewiſe the 8 T is always found in every 
word of that kind. The Engliſh words Pot, Stock, Sud, Sif, Stop, 
| Still, Sticky Strong » Streſs , Stern Stun , Stone , Stiffle ,; Stool , Steady , 
| Stagnate , Stubborn , Stupid, Stout, Study, Stamp, Stump, » &c, &. 
all imply privation of motion, and carry the character of it by the ptedo - 
minant articulative power ST of which they are compoſed, And fimilar- 
examples might be collected from all the Languages ſpoken upon the face of 
the earth. 


| 
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; 
1 
— 


variety of ſhades of fulneſs, bulk, ſize and quality with 
| ſuſceptibility of diviſion and ſubdiviſion of the 'wooa! chord 


| In ſhort, the n Powers are finally liable to a complica- 
tion, contraction, eoaleſcenoe or coagulation between them, 
| which takes it's ſource and riſe, among ſome ſavage na- 
| tions, from a defect or ftiffmeſs in ſome pirticotar organs, 
which is produQtve:df. thoſe uncouth mixtures of ro. ers ſo 
often obſerved. And, among the poliſhed and civiliſed | 


Whence there reſult, among theſe lat, certain coagula- | 


Qrzsr. When, from the abfrad, you paſs to the concrete, 
and conſider thoſe ſame roWERS as almoſt realiſed under a 
form, image or effigy, ſuch as are the ſigns, types, cha- 
racers or figures (raxue) by which we repreſent them on 
paper , how do you call them ? | | 


Ans. We call the ſigns of the Yocal Powers PHonogus * 
and, thoſe of the Articulative, we call AxTHR 08EMS f. 


* 


Qvrsr. What are the accidents which the on AL Powzxs 
are liable to? 1 


Ans. If, To innumerable variations arifing from the form, 
the diſpoſition , the greater or leſs liberty and free agency of 
the organs whence they proceed. 2dly, To a like quantity 


and variety of ſhades of ſtrength, ſharpneſs and aQtivity, with 
reſpect to the AxTaROsEs, and to a no lefs quantity and 


reſpect to the Pronoves. This, owing to the almoſt infinite 


both in it's natural 4 and in it's artificial $ length. zdͤly, 


, "that great "quick- 
freedom and. agility to which their organs have. attained. 


tions of the moſt analogous sounDs , and contraftions of 


= 

2 

* 
: 


« 
- 


1 precipitation 
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precipitation of ſome of theſe , over the leaſt diſtin, or more 
ſurd, and deſtroyed s0unDs , upon ſome other articulations by 
which they are followed. 


QuesrT. All theſe accidents, I ſee, muſt nndoubtedly , 
according to the various points of view in which they may 
be conſidered, conſtitute, at this time, ſo many different 
CLassEs of the HUMAN ORAL PowERSs, as well as of the 
S16ns their repreſentatives: which, moſt deſervedly, claim 
our particular attention ? 


Ars. They do indeed: and ſo much the more, as, with- 
out ranging them according to theſe various circumitances , 
by which they are now found to be attended, there is no 
poſſibility of arguing and diſſerting, with any advantage, 
upon the nature, ſpecies , and qualities of ſome of thoſe 
which enter into either the ſpoken' or written compoſition of 
the modern languages. 


Quesr. To proceed then regularly, let us firſt ſettl2 
the proper term for expreſſing the Sioxs by which the 
oRAL PoweRs of either ſort (Vocal or Articulati ve) are repre- 
ſented on paper? 


Ans, By the name or term of Eyrisem *, we ſhall always 
underſtand any one fingle ſign, figure , or character 
(Soto) repreſentative of either a VocaL or an ARTICULa- 

Tive PowWE R, indiſcriminately. 


Quksr. How do you divide the Ax THROsEs ? 


— — — : — 
| 5 As >, 


® See p. 137. 
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Axs. Into MonarTaRrOsEs, DiaRTHROsEs and PoLyY- 
ARTHROSES . 


QuesT. What do you underſtand by a MonarTHRoss ? 


Ans. A true MonarTHROsS1S mult be the product of the 
ſudden, and inftantaneous, action of ons ORGAN ONLY. 


QuesT. Give me an example, to ſupport your definition? 


Axes, In all languages, the yower , which we know to be 
veſted in the Epi/em P, is a MonarTHROsSIS. 


QuesT. What do you underſtand by a DiarTHROs1s ? 


Ans. A DrarTrRroOs1s is the effect reſulting from the 


united, and almoſt coinantaneous, actions of Two differ- 
ent organs. 


QuesT. Support this definition alſo, by an example ? 


Ans. The row which, we know, the Greeks veſted in 
their epi/em v, and that which, we, at this time, continue 
to velit in the Epiſem Xo, are what muſt be underſtood by 
a DiARTRHROSlS. 


.Quesr. What do you underſtand by a Po.yarTHRO- 
SIS? 


Ans. There is a PoLYARTHROs1S, when more than #4vo 
organs precipitate themſelves one over another, without 
being ſupported and ſeparated, each ſingly, by a clear, 
diſtint , and audible ſound . 


QuEesT. 
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QuesT.:Give us likewiſe another example to — this 
new definition , 


Ans. The effect of the Epiſems S-, 'T-0, Ro, when pre- 
poſed all together before a /ound, and the threefold vibra- | 
tion reſulting, on the tympanum of our ear, from ſuch a preci- 
pitated-utterance of them, as is found in the word STR-aw, 
is what mult be underſtood by the term PoLYarTHROSS. | 


QuesrT. Is there any PoLYarTHROMS, expreſſed by one | 
fingle Ee1szm , like the DiarTHROSES ? 


Axs. Tknow none, in any language. 


QuesrT. Why are there none of this ſort to be found, in 
ſome of the antient or modern languages, fince there are 
ſuch of the DiaxTaROsEs; witneſs the Hebrew , the | 
Greek &, and the Latin and modern X-? 


Ans. There are none in the ancient languages, becauſe, 
for the reaſons ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, p. 17, and 109, of this 
ANALYSts., ſuch kinds of contractions are incoherent with an 
original language; and the higher we re-aſcend towards 
antiquity:the more we muſt find languages impregnated with, 
and preſeyving ſome, of the characters of originality ; that 
is to ſay, of that original one, whence they ſprung. 
And, as for the modern, the ſpirit of .coining new. figures or 
ErisgMs (roaytia) had long left and forſaken them, before 
the introduction of thoſe coagulated Ax THROSEIS in ſpeech. 
Therefore, how can it be expected from the modern languages 
(meaning by this expreſſion all thoſe which have been uſed 
in Eurape ince the Chriſtian Era) that they ſhould have 
made ſuch improvement in the delineation of the Exasems, 
deſtined to repreſent their oRaL PowERs. on paper., as to 

Hh 2 ſtrike | 
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ſtrike Epi/ems repreſentative of coaleſcing threefold Articula- 
ticns , after the pattern of thoſe repreſentative of two fold 
ones? If, as early as the Greeks themſelves, who had in- 
vented ſome of this laſt fort, there are none of the three- 
fold articulative Fox: to be found, though they were al- 
ready ſo far advanced in a quick, briſk and harmonious utter- 
ance of their language, as to be poſſeſſed of ſuch compli- 
cated articulations as TK, TKA, EKN; EM; ER, TIA, 
EIP.;. ET, ETA, ETP, &c. and ſo many others. 

QuesT. So that, however advantageous ſuch a /cheme 
might prove, we are not to expect finding each of the | 
imple and complicated ok L Powers effigiated by one ſingle 
EpIs Eu. 


Axs. So far from it, and to ſuch a pitch of perplexity , 
confuſion and intricacy are the oRAL Powers and their 
EpisEus now both arrived, that a Moxos1is (or sinGLE 
POWER) of either the vocal or articu/ative ſpecies, is often 
found repreſ-nted by tuo Epiſems, while a Dios is (or 
really pouBLs POWER) is found expreſſed by one ſingle 
Epiſem only. And HEN CE that amazing difficulty which 
is found in the buſineſs of treating of that matter, to render 
one's ſelf clear and intelligible: HENCE that anintelligi- || 
bility of the authors who have ever diſcourſed on that ſub- 
jet. The whole owing to the very ſmall number of thoſe 
who can be found having an adequate, I mean an unſullied, 
 unprejudiced or unprepaſſeſſed, idea of the thing; and to || 
there being ſtill fewer, (according to all appearance) who 
entertain the ſame idea of the ſame thing, who underſtand 
it in the ſame mode, who view it in the ſame light. And indeed 
two ſuch individuals have perhaps not yet ever been to be met | 
with, in the whole World, as were perfectly of the ſame mind |} 
upon any ſubject. | 


Quesr. |} - 
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QuzsrT. Let us then with good grace yield to the cir- 
cumſtances, however diſagreeable they may appear to us; 
and, in order only to preſerve the preſence of our mind and 
ſoundneſs of our judgment, whenever theſe oRAL PowERs 
Hall happen to fall pretty ſuddenly, and confuſedly, upon 
any of our ſenſes, let us provide ourſelves with ſuch terms 
as will abſolutely claſs and enregiment them, in whatever 
form of compoſition they may offer themſelves to our inſpec- 
tion. And, that we may begin directly, by what name ſhall 
we deſign any power whatever, whether of the Vocal or 
of the Articulative tribe, indiſcriminately, and without any re- 
gard to their ſigns ? 


Ars. By Monofis , if it be one or ſingle; Drosis if it be | 


double, and PoLys1s if it be triple, and above. 


QuyesrT. I underſtand ; ſo that the power, veſted in the 
Epiſem A, and that veſted in the Epi/em P, will equally be a 
Moncſis, though the former a Fecal, and the latter an Arti- 

culative power? 


Axs. Right. And ſo likewiſe will, and muſt, be conſi- 
dered of courſe, as ſo many Dios Es, the Pow ERs expreſſed by 
the utterance of the united Epi/ems 8ST, PL, SP, &c. and 


as ſo many PoLyYses thoſe expreſſed by the utterance of the 


united Epi/ems STR, SPL, SCR, &c. as well as by the 
utterance of the whole ſyllables Sa, Cri, Pli, &c. 


QuesT. This denomination concerns only the Powers ji 


abſtractively conſidered ; but how ſhall we term the reverſe 
of this caſe, that is to ſay, the s16ns only, in that fame in- 
| determinate manner, and without manifeſting either the 


POWERS 


— 
os LY 
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rowens they refer to, or their TxIBE, whether vocal or 
articulative ? 


Ans. By Moxosem, Diosem, and PoLYSEM , which 


- 


will quadrate perfealy well with the terms Monosts, | 


Diosis, and PaLys1s, though not always c vrreſponding , 
with each other, in words. 


QuesT. Favour me with ſome inſtances to ſupport and 
elucidate this ? 


Ans. The word Metal, for example offers in it's utfer- 
ance none but Monoses; and, in it's de/ineation, none but 
Morose us. The firſt Monoſis is of the articulative tribe, and 
repreſented by the Mono/em M-o; the ſecond Monofes is of the 
vocal tribe, and repreſented by the Monaſem e; the third Mono 
is articulative, and the Mono/em t; the fourth Monofis is vocal, 
and the mono/em, a; the fifth, an articulative, both Monofis and 
Monoſem, 1.—But in Thick, compoſed of three Powers only all 
Moxoses, the firſt, which is of the articulative tribe, is the 
Dioſem 'TH-o; the ſecond , of the vocal tribe, is the Mono- 
/em i, and the third, of the articulative tribe, is a DioJem CK. 
In fine, in Claim we find an example of a Disi5-Dio/em CL. o, 
a Monofis-Dicſem ai, and a Monefis-Mono/em Mo. Theſe three 


| examples are fufficient, I ſuppoſe, to give a clear idea of the 
uſe of the above mentioned new expreſſions. 


QuesT. Quite ſufficient. Now let us carry our claſſing 
ſtill farther. After having thus conſidered the powexs ,- ab- 


| 
| 


d 


ſiratedly from their ualities, and from their s1G6ns; and, 
next, the s1Gxs likewiſe, in the ſame abſtract manner, with- | 
out any regard to their POWERS, ?ribes or gualitzes , let us | 


now conſider the yowERs, each according to their different 


qualities * 
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qualities, but yet ſeparately from the ſigns by which they 
may be repreſented. 


_ Ans. The onAL Powers, as we have ſaid already, are 
divided into ARTICULATIVE and Vocar ; the firſt deſigned by 
ARTHROSES the others by PHonoses. Therefore, if the Ar- 
TICULATIVE POWER be pure and /imple, it is called a Mo- 
NARTHROSIS ; If double, a DiarTHROSIS, and if triple or 
multiple, a PoLYarRTHROSIs, In like manner will alſo 


| the PHonoses, or vocal porvers, be diſtinguiſhed , If that 


rowix be pure, clear and /fimple, it will be called a Mo- 
NOPHONOSIS ; if double, a Diopxonos1s ; and, if beyond 
that, a PoLYPHONOSIS, 


, Quesr. Now let us conſider theſe ſame qpALIr IE D 
POWERS , in another point of view, I mean as united with 
certain „gn, agreed upon to repreſent them, or, rather, to 
ſpeak with more truth and propriety ,, to awake their idea in 


| our mind. 


Ans. The $16ns of the Articulative powers are called Ax- 
THROSEMS, and thoſe of the vocal Phonostms. But like 
their principles they admit of the ſame diſtinctions as they; 
and when thoſe s1Gns are of a imple ſhape or form, they are 
called ARTHROMONOSEMS, when of a double, ARTHRODIO- 
SEMS:. and when of a triple or multiple AxTaROPOLYSEMS, 
The ſame with the PHonoskMs. When theſe are of a /mple 
ſhape or form, they are called PñoNOMON OS EMS; when of 
a double PHonopiosems , and when of a triple or multiple; 
PHONOPOLYSEMS. 


QuesT, 
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Quesr. Are there no more difficulties to be found attending 
either the our Powexs themſelves , or their sous? 


Ans, Yes there are. The orar, Powers themſelves, as 
well as their sts, are liable to be attacked by three dif- 
ferent ſorts of diſeaſes, in ſome of their members, which, 
from their nature, form, ſhape, quality or place of für- 
mation, give octaſion to coalider them all together in Five 
different points of view. 


Quesr. What are thoſe three diſeaſes ? 


| 
L 
Axs. The 1ft, is when ſome of them are known, and po- | 


fitively allowed, to be of beth tribes, that is to ſay, both 1. 
CULATIVE and Voc. — The ſecond, when, being properly 
of neither, they only act either, and when their #2 can 
be determined but from circumſtances only; as, for exam - 
ple, from place and poſition.— The third, when their caſe 
is ſuch, that their true tribe and quality are matter of diſ- 
pute and conteſt, and when opinions are divided on that ſub- 
jet. Now, ſome of the members of both ſorts of the oRAL 
PowERs and their $1Gns are liable to thoſe zhree accidents . 
And, as there are ſome which are not, which, for example, 
never are but of one tribe and never act but one part, inſtead 
of two; which are /e/-evident and incontéſtable, in their 
ſpecies, inſtead of dubious and uncertain; theſe zo circum- 
ſtances, added to the three others, form an amount of five dif- 


ferent points of view, in which the oxaL Powers themſelves, 
as well as their Stoxs, may be, and indeed demand, to be | 


conſidered . 
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Quesr, What terms have you to charadteriſe, at once : 
each of theſe fue aiſerent ciicumſtances and accident? 


if a Power, we call it Anphigenaſis; if a Sion, Amphi- 


| caterogenofis if a PowWxx, Hecaterogeneſem if a Sic N. - When 
conſidered as wot attacked by either of theſe hu firſt diſ- 
[| eaſes, we call jt Monogenofis if a Power, and Monogeno/em | 
if a Sion. - When conſidered as attacked by the third diſ- 
eaſe, if a Power, we call it Ampheriftogendis ; if a Sion, 
we call it Ampheriſtogeno/ſem : and, when conſidered as mot 
| attacked by this laſt diſeaſe, 0 we call it Delogenofes , 
| or Delogeno/em, according as it is a Power or a SIN. 

Whence, for conveniency, have alſo been formed the fol- 
| lowing foe Adjectivet, referable to the five above mentioned | 
| points of view, and applicable to either a S1cx ar a POWER, 
| ſaying that ſuch or ſuch a Powe , or ſuch or ſuch a Srox, 
| is or is not Amphigeneous, Hecaterogentous , Monogentous , Am- 
| pheriftogeneous or Delogeneous. 


Quxsr. What examples could you give me to ſupport theſe 
| ervs different caſes, circumſtances , or points of viewing, in 
| which you rocommend it to me to conſider the onat-Powers 


themſelves, as well as their s1Gns? 


Ans. There have been ſome, already brought, in the 
Proors of Canon XXI, from p. 156, to—62. to which it 


are particularly intereſting for obtaining a perfe& underſtand- 
Ii 


Axs. When confidered as attacked by the ff diſeaſe, | 


geno/em —When conſidered as attacked by the con, He- 


is better to refer you, than to repeat them here. And 
as the matter and criticiſm, contained in thoſe Puoors, 


ing 


— 
| 
N | 


1 
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ing of our TABLES of the MEcnanicart and RATIONAL 
ALPHABET of the Fxency Lancvace, I think a ſecond 
and attentive reading of the XXI Canon, and it's Poor, 
would be of no ſmall ſervice, in this eircumſtance principally, 


if ſupported by a glance on the following EriTome of 
our DOCTRINE, - 


A GenzrAL 
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AN 
ANALYTICAL REVIEW of the TABLE 
' % WR i 2 - 
ORAL POWERS and their SIGNS, 


When confidered wirn and wirnovr all their poflible 
Forms and AccipeEnTs. 


I. AN i an Anat , endowed with the privilege 

and faculty of producing, out of the cavern of his 
mouth, ſuch ſorts of s0unDs as are ſuſceptible of a Ra- 
TionAL and Mx THODIc AL improvement. Each of thoſe 
ſounds which Man, by virtue of that particular privilege, 
and that certain faculty he is endowed with, produces, we 
term an On ar POWER. And that Po WEN, while conſidered 
no farther, is called AurorzLESIs, from Avureriat; (R R 
aur; ip, ru. finis of i; vin % fi Jufficiensy, in /e 
fem fans habens j per fectus; cui propria virus ad aligtid 
perfictendum /afficinm , c. therefore 8ELT-sU ICI ENT 
PowER. | 


II. That fame Man, in conſequence of his natural manu- 
ſacturing turn and 4 temp „ having invented the art of 
affixing to each of the fingular and particular Ox AB POW ERS 
he was able to prodsce, a certain Rx, of his own tracing 
and fabrication, in order to awake the idea of thoſe PWR RS 
in the mind of an abſent perfon, we give to ſuch forts of 
|{ marks the general denomination of Sicns. And gach of 

| 1 | thoſe 
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thoſe Sons, while conſidered no farther, is called an 
EriszM. | | 


III. So far then we have found, IN Man, an On A! 
Powsn ;j and, OUT of Man, a S1cn to repreſent it, 
But, yet, that is not enough. Time, and obſervation 
have produced the diſcovery that the human Orar Powzrs 
cannot all come under one and- the ſame deſcription or 
definition, Some have offered a conſtitutional aptitude and 
diſpoſi tion to be © protracted into a continued and du- 
rable exiſtence « Others have diſcovered as natural, as 
ſtrong , and as conſtitutional an averſion + to it; they could 
pretend only to an inſtantaneous exiſtence . Conſidered in 
theſe two points of view the Oral Powers of Man, were 
then divided into Two different CLasszs, and formed 
Two different Sy£cies out of one Genus. Thoſe of the 
durable and laſting ſpecies , were called Vocal Powers, 
and thoſe of the. quick, ſhort, ſfadden and inſtantaneous 
ſpecies', were called AxTicuL4Tive PoWRRSs. A PowW R 
of the formet claſs we have termed Pxonoss ; and, of the 
latter, ARTRaROSIS. 


IV. The rise of the Powers could not fail introducing 
a diviſion of the Sions invented to repreſent them, Henee , 
the diſtinction of the Eriszus into vocal and Axricvu- 
tarts ſpecies, like the AurorzLzszs. So that an 
ErIszu of the vocal ſpecies, we term a Pronostn ; and 
one of the Articulative „ We term ARTHROSEM, 


heb | | PROT 
* See p. 151, in the firſt paragragh, + See ibid. 


1 Others (but theſe are not yet acknowledged, and they ſorm that ſet of 
ſhort and tratiitory ſounds which compoſe the firſt part of the utterance of 
the PRETENDED FRA DirgTHONGS) have now been found to hold the 
middle , and partake of the two other ſpecies z fo that they may either way 
be protracted or ſhortened ; have a laſting or inſtantaneous exiſtence, 

V. Had 


2 ——— 
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V. Had things remained there, no difficulty would now 
be found attending the ſtudy of languages. No more would 
| there be any in writing and diſſerting clearly and intelligibly 
on that ſubjett . The Barber and the Gentleman, the Scholar 
and the Artiſan, would all equally have an adequate idea of 
each of the parts which conſtitute languages in general, 
| when conſidered either as written or as ſpoken. But this is far 
from being the caſe, Not only ſome powers, of the ſame 
ſpecies , ſhewed more diſpoſition than others to attra# each 
other, when placed in a certain order“ with reſpect one to 


| 


Powers, were found out in each ſpecies, for the repre- 
ſenting of which, various + -methods were purſued. Dad 
one , endowed with a briſk, lively, inventive and fertile 
imagination, perceive a cloſe adherence. of two diſtin 
Powers unſeparated, and unſupported, each fingly, by a plain 
and audible ſound? Then he manufactured a new Epiſem to 
effigiate ſuch a double Power. To that we owe the double 


| Powers effigiated by the Epi/ems x, Y,.and x. Did ano- 


ther, of more dull diſpoſitions, of not fo fertile an imagi- 
nation, diſcover a new Power intirely ſo ,. or a new ſhade 
Lay of an already known Power ; or two or three diſtin 
| Powers adhering together? Then inſtead of manufacturing 
a new Epiſem, for each caſe, he clogged together a heap 


— 


—_ —— — 


— ͤ—— —— _— —— 


| © See p. 174. 


= + Thoſe methods have been various; and how could they be otherwiſe ? 
They were no more the fruit of the effort of the imagination of one ſingle 
rational being, or of ſeveral Beings united, aſſembled, conſulting and 
adviſing together. They were diſcovered at different periods , in different 
couutries, by different obſervers. A TxrovsAND hands may ereCt a'beau- 

| tiful, regular, uniform and commodious building, under the direction of one 
ſingle architect: Two Pair will produce nothing but confuſion , when they 
work ſeparately , without a guide, without conſulting and adviſing together, 


1 of 
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another, but alſo ] SHADES ,. and even quite New | 
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of diſtin Epi/ems , ſometimes, nay too often, known al- 
ready and uſed for other purpoſes, and many of which were 
even of a very heterogeneous nature. So that we may now 
find ſuch /ingle Powers, as are effigiated by rao and three 
Ee18EMs, while double ox Es are fo by one only: ſuch double 
Powers as are effigiated by one and by three EpisEms ; and 
ſuch triple Powers as are ſo by teu only, while others are by 
three real and different ErIsZ Ms. HENCE that confu- 
ion and unintelligibility we find in languages, for want of 
having kept a regular and uniform ſyſtem , mode and pro- 
ceſs, in the method of effigiating the Powers y. ſuch as, 
either allotting as many Epi/ems as there were diſtinct Porwer;; 
or manufacturing new Epiſems every time that new coagula. | 
tions of Poxwers were diſcovered ,, without floating and wan- 
dering between two ſo oppoſite ſchemes. This unlucky cir- 
cumſtance puts us, then, under the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing 
not only the Powers. abſtractedly from the Epi/ems, but alſo 
the Epiſems abſtractly from the Powers, into /ingle, dou- 
ble and multiple. Whence the Autoteleſis, if fimple , is termed 
a Monosis; if double, a Diosrs; if multiple, a Poryss. 
Whence, likewiſe, the Epiſem, if /imple, is termed a 
MonosEM ; if double, a Diostm ; if multiple a Pol Ts Eu. 


VI. Monos1s, and MoxoszM.] A Mongfis is, in the 
Table, exemplified by A, P; ou, ph, ch. This is in 
order to ſhew , that, in this place, regard is paid neither to | 
the ſpecies of the Power, whether wocal or articulative ; 
nor to the „gn employed in the effigiating of that Poaver,— 
The object is to nominate a ſingle Power , of whatever ſort . 
Sounds have no corporeal exiſtence, Therefore, as I am not 
ſpeaking , but writing, I muſt, in ſpite of myſelf, make 
uſe of S1Gns, - But, at the ſame time, I chuſe, in order to 
render.myſelf more intelligible , to pick out ſuch Powers, 
as, when uttered, will inconteſtably be allowed to“be s1 * 
by any blind-born auditor , whatever may be the method by 
which they are effigiated, and the number of Sicns or 


EPISE Ms, 
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Erisk us, which a clear fighted Reader may reckon in their 
mode of being repreſented, So that each of the five ex- 
amples brought here. is equally S1nGLE, with reſped to the 
| Power, t ough the third and feurth are efſigiated by two 
| diſftint Eriszus, and the V by three. Here then it is 
| the ation of the /ound alone upon the tympanum of the ear | 
which is conſidered, not the action of the Siga upon the 
reticie of the eye: The Powzx is abſolutely abſtracted 
from the Sion it's repreſentative. —Oppoſite to this Mo- 
Nosis, it is quite the reverſe. The Sto alone, there, is | 
conſidered j abſtractedly, from the Power jit is intended to 
repreſent. Therefore the action of the material Sign alone, 
upon the reticle of the eye, not that of the /ouxd upon the 
tympanum of the ear, is attended to. Whence you have 
the examples F, X; A, k, F. All of which are fagle 
| S1Gns, but not all l PoW ans. The F and the A are 


| ſingle both in form and poxwer 3 but X, * and v are double 
| in power , While fngle in form. 


—— 


exemplified by Sr, Pl; X, Y, X, &c. This is again, 
in order to ſhew, that not the leaſt regard is paid here, 
either to the ſpecies or to the form, but only to the very 
Power itſelf ; which muſt abſolutely be double, that is to 
ſay, a coagulation of fave diſtin Powers attractively united. 
Therefore v and X are poſitively as much double Powers, 
though they appear under a firgle form , as St: and N are. 
And, if in the analyſing of a word after the method pointed 
out in p. 173, of this work, v and X go for one Eriszu, 
St and PI, though not dignified with a puyto ftruck on 
purpoſe ſor them, have no leſs a right to go together for 
one Power (of the double or coagulated kind indeed) than the 


Erisz us v and X have. A Diphtheng, in thoſe languages 


where any are to be found, anſwering the true character 
and definition which has been given of them in p. 149, of | 
this AwaLYs1s, is alſo, to all intents and purpoſes, a 


true 


VII. Diosis, and ds A Diofs 13, in the Table , 
| 
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true and real double Power. Wherefore the figure (-. 
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has been brought here; which, if uttered as in the words 


C-ows B-ow, V-ow:, &. will proye to be an undoubted 
double Power , thoug h efiglated by three ErlSgws, and 
even by fur, if, inſtead of the erticulgtion- S, Big V. 
you place a Ho, bafęre that . For, the He, being „in 


this word H-ow , no more ſenfible than in the natural ex- 


ploſion or exſ piration requiſite for the utterance of any found 
(or vowel) whatever, of the Alphabet, it is an additional 
{| Episem to the eyes, hap is not ſo ſenſihle to the ears as 
the articulations C, B, V: and it only multiplies the 


figns, or Epi/ems, by which the cal double-Power -exv is | 


effigiated, without producing any ſort of alteration in the 
power itſelf.— Oppoſits to this Dies, it is, again, quite the 
reverſe, 1 Thete, the gn, alone are attended to, but, by no 
means, the Posber they ate intended to expreſs. I here, 
none but double n or Epiſumt are to be ſeen, becauſe it 
is the gut only, abſtracted from their Poruers, we are to 
conſider; and thoſe. ſigus ape to be re only copulated to- 
gether, and, no more. Therefore out of the four examples 
(P, , Sb, anden.) propaſed, one only, (V,) is double 
in Pozyer , as well a8 in r While the three others, Ph , 
Sh and an, are purpaſely picked out of the /ingle Power 
kind, the better to thew-the- intention of the examples 
brought „which is, to force and fix the regard totally to the 
.FORM in which the Powers: x ad do avert it Hp 
enen u ain t 

p ad -- LINUS Df 1; 30 « 3 2 
| "vn. Deawhinu. ab Por rsgM.] Theſe are, again, 8 | 
poſed to each other, in the ſame manner, and to anſwer the 
ſame. intention, as the four precedeht ones. A Polyſis is 
[exemplified by Sr, S, Scl, dc. And, though the r- 
ber of Stoxs or ErisEms, byi which, each of the cluſter of 
powers, intended to be here exemplified , as being in coagu- | 
latiqn, is effigiated, happen to correſpond with: that of the 
eee Poxuers. — z nevertheleſe, not the leaſt 


regard 


N 
| 


i 


| 


| 


1 ſoon make the whole quite clear. 
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-egard is to be paid to theſe ſigns, but only to the auvpinLE 
effect which their utterance produces on the tympanum of the 
ear, by which alone they are to be judged .-As a proof of 
which, oppoſite to this Poly, we find Poly/em exemplified | 
by exe; Str and Sch: three different examples out of which | 
one alone, Str, is as multiple in force as in form, while the | 
tæuo others are abſolutely ſo, but in form onLY, and are 
poſitively Angle in force. 


IX. So far, the AuToTrLes8s as well as their ErIsEMsS, 
that is to ſay, both the Powers and their Signs, have been 
conſidered , diſtinctly and abſtractedly from each other, 
under their different poſſible accidents, as fngle, double and 
multiple; but, ſtill no farther than as a Genus. Their | 
Species were confounded ; and that, purpoſely. Now theſe 
ſame AUTOTELESEs and their Er Is BMS, theſe ſame Powers 
and their Signs, are farther preſented, as additionally | 
| attended with their /pecific diſtinction, that is to day as 
| being of either the articulati ve, or of the vocal ſpecies. But, 
yet, they continue to be conſidered, as uſual, abſtractedly, 
the Powers from their Signs, and the Signs from their 
Powers. Agreeably to which, the Powers abſtractedly ex- 
amined from their Signs, being branched into vocal and ar- 
| ticulative , under the denomination of Phoneſes and A. 
throſes ; and the Signs being likewiſe, viewed abſtractedly 
from the Powers they are veſted with, branched in a fi- | 
milar manner, under the. denomination | of. Phoxo/ems and | 
Arthroſems ; each of theſe comes naturally to place itſelf 
under a more particular point of conſideration, and 
branches again into three more ſubdiviſions , as being liable 
to be alſo fingle, double or multiple. A moment's attention 
to this new ſubdiviſion , ſuch as-is offered in the table, will 


X. Mon anrBAOs1s and AxTHROMPROSEM.] Do I call | 
for a Monaxrzzosis, or Angle ' Articulative Power ," ac- 


© cording 
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cording to it's mode of affecting my ear and abſtractedly from 


any EyisxM or Sign whatever, by which it may be effi- 
giated, and therefore abſtractedly from it's mode of affecting 
my ſight? I am immediately preſented with F, P, T, 8 
and Ph, $h and Sch, the force of all which, is moſt incon- 
teſtably perfect and equally pure and fingle, though three 
of them appear under a double effigiating draught or form. 
— But if I call for the reverſe, that is to ſay for an AxTHro- 
MONOSEM, Or Angle articulative fign, according to it's mode of 
affecting my ſight, and abſtractedly from any Power whatever 


with which it may be veſted, and therefore abſtractedly from 


it's mode of affecting my ear, I am inſtantly preſented with 8, 
T, P, X, , X, and ſuch like, the three former of which, 
are equally fgle in force as in form, and the three latter are 


| ſo in form only and not in force. But no other ſort of 


draught whatever, and no more Th, Sh, Ch, or the like, 
are offered to me . 


XI. Monorynonos:s and Pronomoxosem.] It is the 
ſame again with reſpect to the Phonog/es or ſounds. If I look 
for a Monopbonofis I am ſerved with , en, on, ein, out, 
and ſuch like: becauſe it is what affects my ſenſe of au- 


dition only, that I call for, when I do call for a Mono- 
phonoſis, and not for what affects that of my ſight. —On the 


contrary if I ſeek for a Phonomonoſem , I am inſtantly ſerved 
with a, e, i, e, 2, and no other; becanſe there my 
eyes are to be ſatisfied alone, and nor my ears. 


XII. DraxTHROSIs and ArTHRODIOSEM.)] . Theſe two 
ſtand in the ſame oppoſition again. The fr is exemplified 
by X, Y, *, and by, Se, Pr, and ſuch like, Becauſe 
the utterance of each of theſe five examples is equally and 
poſitively productive of Two diftin& and audible Artbreſes, 
or, Articulations coagulated ; though the three former ap- 
pear under the form and. ſhape of a s1ncLe Erisgm; and 

t4vo latter under a ſhape. or form, vix. that of 
5 2 
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| 
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the particular Epi/ems veſted with the expreſſion of each of 
the. rwo diſtinct Powers, which compoſe theſe two latter 
unfortunate Diarthro/es, whoſe fate has not been yet to be ho- 
noured and dignified with an Epiſem of their own, as the three 
others have been .—The /econd is exemplified by $h and Tr; 
the firſt example of which, is Angle in force, though double in 
form; and the ſecond double, both in form and in force, 
| the better to eradicate, from our prejudiced and prepoſſeſſed 
imagination , the too great aptitude we ſhew to be miſled by 
our eyes, in not attending ſufficiently to the Powers in- 


| tended to be expreſſed, by the defective effigiating draughts 
of our own manufacturing. 


XIII. Dior nonos 18 , and Pnoxobiosz M.] A Diop bo- 
noſis , meaning a double Power of the vocal Species, or 
two vocal Powers united, according to the definition given 
p. 141, and 149, of this AnaLys1s , is therefore to be a 
DiyaTHoNG to all intents and purpoſes, and in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. Therefore the Engl; ſound -ow, is 
brought there as an example of a perfect Diopnonosrs or 
| Diphthong , and as having all the conftituent characters of 

it united. Now by the prefixion and utterance of any of the 
Figurative: C, B, V, or H, it is eaſy to be convinced of 
the truth of it. — But, as this element has been moſt abſurdly 
miſtaken ,. through the errors of ignorant Grammatiſts, and 
owing to their total miſapprehenſion of the meaning of the 
word Diphthong ; in oppoſition to the term Diophonofes , 
the other, Phonodio/em, is brought, accompanied with the 
examples oz, ei, ai, and even ar, all of which are pure, 
clear and fingle ſounds; ſuch as defined p. 22 and 151, though 
effigiated ,- as the three former are, by two vocal Epiſems 
or figns. But, as the Sign, or form, 3 is nothing to the force 
or Pocber, an is alſo brought there, to ſhew, that, by the 
term Phonodio/em , an union of Two sons only, without 
regard paid to their ſpecies, and Jointly produQtive of 
| —_— is meant, be theſe 4 . 888 wy may; while to 
| CFE the | 
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the term Dziophonofis is intruſted the care of meaning 7w0 real 
and diſtinct voc Powers, united in that certain and par- 
ticular manner, which is requiſite and neceſſary to conſtitute | 
what ought to be underſtood by the expreſſion Diphthong. And 
of which ſort, no exaniple being to be found in the French 
language, the Engliſh Diphthong H-ow is therefore cited, 


XIV. Por rARTHROSTSs and ARTHROPOLYSEM .] The 
Polyarthrofis is exemplified by Str, Spr, Scl. And theſe 
are indeed ſuch ſort of articulative Pow E Rs as are compoſed 
of three diſtinct particular ones, which , without being ſup- 
ported each ſingly by any plain and audible ſound, hurry 
themſelves one over another, upon a clear and ſenſible ſound, 
which is diſtinctly heard to ſupport the laſt of the three arti- 
culative Poauers, thus coagulated together, at the opening of a 
ſy liable. Theſe ſorts of coagulated PoWERSs are remarkable, 
in that they are always effigiated by Ax THROPOL YSEMS. And 
the reaſon is quite obvious. There never has been any Mo- 
no/em ſtruck off on purpoſe to effigiate them, as there have 
been of Diartbhreſes. Therefore the concluſion is, that a 
Polyartbroſis cannot be expreſſed otherwiſe than by an Ar- 
thropoly/em : but that an Arthropoly/em 1s not always a Polyar- 
throfis ; nay, may be nothing more than a Monarthroſis.— As 
a proof of which, the examples Sch, Thr, and Sir are 
brought, on the oppoſite ſide, under the word Arihropo- 
Jem. There we find an Sch, which being in German, 
what Ch is in French, and $h in Engliſh, is therefore a 
pure and fingle Articulation, a true MonarTHROS15s, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. There we find, alſo, a Thr, 
which is known to be in Engliſh, a mere DrARTRHROS18 
compoſed of the Greek ©, (or Saxon p or F) and a Ro; 
therefore is a true double articulative Power , and no more, 
though effigiated in three Epi/ems. There we find, in ſhort, 
Str which is the only triple articulative Power , of the three 
examples quoted, and is indeed in force fimilar to what it 1s 
in form. V. 


RT SS HE WH 3 = Mrs © 
XV. Por vrnoxosis and ProxoroLYsEM.] Of the firſt 
kind, we are told here, that Nod are to be found, and that 
ſuch a complicated Power is utterly IMros$1BLE. To which 
we may add, that it is ſo (impoſſible) in all the yoss1BLE lan- 
guages whatever, which the human race is capable of con- 
triving, by means of their material organs. In fact, ſhould 
ſuch a complicated Power exiſt, it would preciſely be, what 
ſhould properly come under the denomination of Tairn— 
THONGS and QUapRIPHTHONGS. And, though ſuch terms 
are to be found in the writings of ſome authors, we may 
with great veracity aſſert, that they are totally deſtitute of 
originals, and are but mere verba & woces, pretereaque 
ni bil. It is not in the power of any human organ to bring 
three (till leſs four and more) ſounds, diſtinct in quality, 
within that particular compaſs of utterance, that tue can be 
brought in, according to the definition drawn out p. 141, 
and 149 of this AnaLys1s, and there preſcribed to form 
and conſtitute a true Dir HY HONG, in that ſenſe it always 
OUGHT to be, and lately Too sELDOou 15s, taken.—But, 
as for PHOXOPOLYSEM , there are plenty of examples of this 
ſort, out of which the following, oue , aie ; ain and ein have 
been taken. Theſe four examples are all equally and per- 
felly true and pure Monophrhongs or Monophoneſes , that is to 
ſay, SINGLE VOCAL PowERs, though each effigiated by 
three Epiſems; that is to ſay, the tb former by THREE wocal 
Epiſems, and the two latter, by Two vocal, and ont 
articulative, Epiſems. Theſe Signs, or Epiſems, when thus 
clogged, cluſtered , muſtered or paſted up together, ceaſe, 
each, to be, what they were before, when ſingle and ſeparate. 
They form, when together, a new being, therefore a new com- 
pound Epiſem, veſted with a certain Power, which alone is 
to be attended to, without paying the leaſt regard, or atten- 
tion, to the imperfe@ form under which that Power appears 
repreſented to our eyes. Whenever this Rule ſhall be care- 
fully and ſtrictly obſerved , no difficulty will ever be found 
either in the Anely/is, or in the true and proper utterance 
$$) | of 
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of Lancuaces. Therefore I cannot but inſiſt moſt ſtrongly 
upon this very intereſting article, as the onLyY KEY to 
reinveſtigate the true ſyſtem of the Art of ſpeerh of man, 
after it has been disfigured, and dawbed over, with theſe 
dirty and infignificant figures, or Agnus (roaxia) called 
LETTERS, : 


But, after all, after having ſo much blamed, and demon- 
ſtrated, the ſtate of imperfection in which the effigiating of 
the ok AL Powens of Man ſtand now; (as an example of 
which, the Engliſh Orthrography may, I think, be quoted, 
and is, by it's very owners, avowed and allowed to be the moſt 
abſurd , contradiory, and undecypherable) it would be cu- 
rious enough to ſee, in what manner I prove, that the French 
ſpelling and combination of figures, is, contrary to the opi- 
nion of all the World, and even of our moſt learned natives, 

a ſyſtem the moſt beautiful, the moſt ſure, the moſt inva- 

riable and the moſt mathematically contrived , which could 
ever be invented by a human Being. That, in it, not a | 

letter is redundant or uſeleſs. That, if a ſame Power may, 

and is indeed, found expreſſed by two or more different 

combinations, the ſame combination at leaſt, is never found 

4] inveſted with two different Powers. That, the reaſon why 
moſt of the authors have advanced, there was in French, a mul- | pf 
liplicity of letters uſeleſs and not ſounded, 1s, that they have f 
not underſtood the ſpirit of that language in it's combinations 
and the invariable erective and deſtructive faculty, which, 
from all times, the letters, or figures, employed in it, have 
ever been allowed to have over each other. So that if two 
certain figures have a certain erective action upon each other, 
there is moſt certainly another to be found empowered with 
an oppoſite virtue deſtructive of that action; and fo on. 
Beauties, and True BeauTIEs indeed, hitherto unknown! 
which, when found out and expoſed in a proper and clear man- 
ner, ſeem no longer the fruit of chance and of a blind ca- 
price, but appear to be the fruit and production of the moſt | 
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labour; the effect of the deliberations and reflections of | 
company of SePTUAaGINT mathematicians who ſhould have 
ſat and adviſed upon the ſubject for years and years to- 
gether. I am indeed afraid I ſhall not be able to give, this 
time, that curious and particular illuſtration on the nature 
of the ſpelling of my language ; and, which, belonging to the 
TaBLEs of the MECHANnicaL and RATIONAL ALPHaBEerT, 
ſhould naturally have come under them, in this volume. 
The new ſyſtem , I have been obliged to eſtabliſh, in order 
to come to this critical illuſtration of my language, has 
taken already too much of my time, and ſwelled this work , 
a great deal beyond the bounds, which my PuBLisner ex- 
peed , and thoſe I had indeed preſcribed to myſelf. Ac- 
cording, therefore, to the reception this ix s Es$ar of mine 
will meet with from the public; according to the degree of 
merit , this impartial judge, whoſe encouragement, as an 
Indagator after TxuTH , I am fo defirous to deſerve, will 
find in my Work, I propoſe ſoon to prepare this part, and 
keep it by me ready for a ſecond Edition, if ever this Ax A- 
LYs1s ſhonld riſe enough into credit, ſo as to deſerve that 
honour , and to admit of one. 


| XVI. As for the Accipexrs, to which, both Powers and 
Sies, of either Tribe, may, from Nature, Form, Shape, 
| or Place of formation, be liable, they have been already 
ſufficiently explained and exemplified from p. 156, to p. 162 
of this Ax ALTSsIs. I, therefore, think it more eligible 


thither to refer the Reader, for his ſatisfaction, than to make 
a repetition of it here. 


| 


SECTION 
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SzxcT1on III. | 


Examen of the FIRST T ABLE, 


QuesT. IN what light am 1 to confider this pix sT 
TaBLE; and how am I to proceed to obtain a 
clear conception of it ? 


Axs. This riasr TaBLE contains and exhibits nothing | 
more than the Arthro/es, or, articulative Powers, of the | 
Faencny LANGUAGE, collected and repreſented in their | 
French dreſs ; that is to ſay, according to the various forms, | 
and methods of effigiating them in that language, by means | 


of certain S1G@ns, either /fmple or combined, + 


Quesr. How many ArTicuLaTive Powers are there i in 
the FRENCH LAN OCUAOE? | 


As. There are TWENTY THREE. | 


QuesT. What method, or what Hs: have you obſerved, 
in the diſtribution of them ? | 


LI | | Ars. 


| 
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As. One the leaſt liable to error and confuſion , that of 
the organs. 


QuesT. In what order have you placed them, one with 
reſpect to the other? 


Ans. In the very order of Nature ; ſuch as they ſtand 


ſituated , adjoining and following one another, on the chord 
of the inſtrument, | 


Quesr. Where do you place that Chord? 


Ans. That Chord, is ſuppoſed to be fixed by one end on 
the top of the zrachea, at the larynx, and by the other on the 


tip of the lips. That is what the French call Le Ruban har- 
monique de la parole. 


QuesrT, What order do you obſerve in the placing of the 
organs on that chord; and to which of them do you give 
the precedence . | 


- * 


Ans. Some chuſe to ſappoſe the mouth of man ſhut; 


and, as the opening of the ps is productive of an Articu- 


lation , they give to that organ the firſt rank , and proceed, 
thus gradually, upon the ſonorous chord, taking up, in their 
way, each organ productive of articulations, until they arrive 
at the other end of the chord, where they place the laſt .— 
But, this proceſs, being quite analytical, and fit only to 
inveſtigate what happens to be concealed in darkneſs, can- 
not be requiſite in this cafe, wherein the conduct of Nature 
lies ſo fairly open before us. Therefore, giving the pre- 
ference to her proceſs, the THñROAT, as being the firſt or- 
gan ſhe makes uſe of, has received the rank of priority in 
this TABLE; and, as it is placed at the part of the chord, 


which is remoteſt from the lips, quite at the other end; the Pa- 


LATE, 


— 


— 
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LATE, as next, in proceeding towards the /ips , has received 
the /econd rank; then the Tov du, as next, the third; the 


[Tesrn, the fourth; and finally the Lies, the fifth. 


Quesr. Is this order preciſely that which Nin obſerves 


|| in the playing of thoſe organs ? 


Ans, No; but it is that of the ſucceſſive ſtops, or divi- 


| fions, which are ſuppoſed to be marked on the Chord of the 


inſtrument of ſpeech , ſome what like thoſe which a muſician 
ſuppoſes on the handle of an inſtrument of muſick. 


QuesT. What order does Nature obſerve in the playing of 
her organs ? 


Ans. Theſe organs, which lay on the two extremities of 
the chord, are thoſe which ſue plays firſt, in beginving by 
the moſt interiour and then the moſt exteriour: the PAL ATE, 
and the TeerTa come next; and the ToxnGus is the laſt. * 


QuesT. How am I to underſtand the perpendicular and 
horizontal diviſion you have made of this TABLE? 


Ans. This Tanrs is perpendicularly divided into EIGHT 
columns.—The fir column is to indicate the organ to 
which ſuch a particular Articulation belongs .—-The ſecond the 
number of theſe laſt ..-The third is that, in which each of 
the AxTiICULATIONS, which enter into the compoſition of 
the French Language, is to be placed in it's proper dreſs, 
that is to ſay, under the ſhape of the Sion, or fonr 
impowered to repreſent it . — The fourth column con- 
tains thoſe figures, or Sicns, which ETYMOLOGY , or 


ll 


e See p. 33, and 44. 
L112 other 


| 


| 
| 
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other conſiderations, have veſted in the language with a ſi- 


| milar power to that intruſted in the fg which ſtands oppo- 
ſite to them in the ird column. — The #4 column indi- 


= 
rr 


cates what qualification can be beſtowed upon each of thoſe 
Articulations, when conſidered in the five different points of 
view, recommended towards the latter end of the /ecend 
Section of this Lx rURE, and particularly treated of from 
p. 156, to 162, in the Proops of Canox XXI. as men- 
tioned already . — The /ixth column contains ſome French 
words, in which, the gn empowered with the Articu'ation, 
deſigned in the third column, are printed in Halic, and, 
for a greater ſtreſs and perſpicuity, placed between two 
hyphens, that they may the better be diſtinguiſhed and ut- 
tered with that full force required to render them diſtinaly 
audible. — The /eventh column contains ſuch figns as are 
found, in the Engliſh typography, to be made uſe of, when- 
ever any of the French Articulations, deſigned and contained 
in the third column, are to be met with in the Engliſh 
language. — And the eigh;/h column exhibits the Fnglib 
wwords , in which, thoſe very Articulgtions are to be found, 
when uttered ; and for which, thoſe very ferns are uſed in 
order to repreſent them, when typographied.—So that theſe 
two laſt columns are, in fact, the life of the fx others, 
ſince they aſcertain, to an Engliſh peruſer, the true poxwver , 
meant to be expreſſed in French, by the ſign, which, taken ho- 
rizontally , ſtands oppoſite to the Engliſh one, in the chird 
column of the Table; and, without which , he could have 
no ſort of idea of it, 


QuesT. Shall we now go through this TABLE, Power 
by Power, examining and diſcuſſing each of them in a criti- 
cal and ſcientific manner? 


Aus. I do not think it adviſeable. And my reaſon for ob- 
jecting to it, at preſent, is, that this ſubject, having hitherto 
been often treated, both in this country and in France; 
and 


— 
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dreſs, and a heap of abſurdities ig the publications of the 
teachers of this country to confute, ſuch a work, would 


dious beams upon a new ſhore, which has lain, for a lon 


thoſe newly diſcovered regions, without interfering much 
with the old opinions, which had hitherto prevailed: and pre- 
poſſeſſed the minds of the ancients, concerning thoſe parts, 
And it is well known, that, in the affair of new diſcoveries , 
unleſs you expoſe the erroneous ſy ſtem and principles, on 
which our predeceſſors uſed to ground their ſentiments, 
with reſpe& to thoſe conteſted points, and vulgar errors, which 
you riſe to deſtroy ; there 1s no hope of obtaining credit for 
the moſt irreſiſtible marks, the moſt diſtinctive ſigns, which, 
you can prove to exiſt, in your newly diſcovered productions 
of Nature, nor for the moſt ſenſible characters you can 
ſhew them to be poſſeſſed. of; by which, intitled to form a 
new ſpecies, they point out to us themſelves, how and 
where they are to be claſſed, properly and according to their 
tribes. Whence I conclude, that a due and proper diſquiſi- 
tion on each af the rowers, and their S1Gns, contained 
and collected in our fve Tables, being too likely to enſnare 
us into a longer diſſertation than our preſent time will allow 
us to beſtow upon them, we had better poſtpone the execu- 
tion of that deſign till another opportunity offers itſelf to 
| do it, or till we can. conveniently appoint a particular 
meeting on purpoſe. | 


Quesr. To cut ſhort therefore upon the preſent Tan1z , 


Why 


and there being many miſtakes in the French authors to re- 


take a great deal more time and room, to do it in a proper 8 
manner than it is reaſonable to allow it here. For, it can. | 
not be denied that when TRUTH begins to throw her ra- 


while, unknown, dormant, and fenced by multifold and im- | 


penetrable clouds of darkneſs, it is impoſlible to think of | 
exploring it, and expoſing the merits of the productions of 


| I ſhall only aſk a few queſtions more; and the firft will be, 


— — — —_ . 


— 


is going to turn an articulation or a ſound. 


r 0 FTTH 
why do you place the Ho at the head of all your erticalative 


powers P - 


Ans, Becauſe it 1s the ſource, principle and aliment of 
all the Powers in general, both AzxTicuLaTive and 
Vocal, in as much as it is a blowing or aſpiration , pro- 
ceeding from the contraction of the lungs, which, like the 
bellows of an organ, diſtributes, in all the parts of the ſonorous 
inſtrument, the matter, which, at the option of the fngeriſ, 


- Quesr. How can the ſame matter aſſume at pleaſure the 
different form of a /aund or an Articulation ?. 


Ans. Becauſe, as in the caſe of the organ, if the fin- 
geriſt open the hole of the pipe, before he ſends the wind in- 
to it, nothing but a ſound ſhall, or can be heard. If, 
on the contrary , he ſend the wind into the pipe, before he 
delivers the pipe's hole from it's ſtop, the matter, which is 
to form that certain ſound, which is contained in the particu- 
lar dimenſions of the pipe, being already in full force and 
activity in it, at the inſtant that the finger of the player, 
by touching the key of the inſtrument, delivers the pipe of 
it's ſtop, and gives way to the compreſſed air to eſcape, it is 
an articulation , which is heard, not a ſound. Whence ariſes 
the mathematical demonſtration given of the nature of /oznd:s 
and articulations p. 150 of this AnaLyYs1s, where it is 
proved, that, as the point is a privation of magnitude, ſo the 
Articulation is a privation of time, or, which is the ſame, 
of ſound : ſince /ound and time are ſuch inſeparable ideas, that 


the very ENTITY of soup depends, WHOLELY and SOLELY, 
upon it's DURABILITY. 


Qvesr. What is the meaning of the rough /pirits with 
which you write the words one, *onzieme, ou, and un in 
the column of French examples ? 

2 | Ans. 
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Axs. To indicate the ſenſible aſpiration by which thoſe words 
are preceded in their utterance, though not painted on paper 
in their orthography. A kind of aſpiration, which, though 
not of the ſtrength of that placed before the word Heres, is, 
however, ſuch as to permit no eliſion before theſe four words. 
So that to ſpeak and write with propriety, in French, they 
muſt ſay, le onze du mois, le onzitme jour, or la onzitme 
ſemaine, dire le oui & le non, ſur les hune heure après midy, 
and neither ſpeak nor write, /*onze, PPonzifme, Ion, 
lezune heure , &C. 


QvesT, What is the meaning of the ſigns ILL, GN, 
and CH, cluſtered together, and ranged among the /g/e 
figns of Articulative Powers? 


Ans. They are placed there, to indicate, that, wherever any 
of thoſe three different cluſfers of ſgus are to be met with, 
thus in the company one of another, in any word whatever , 
they are no more to be conſidered, the f, as an Land two 
L's, the /econd as a G andanN, the third as a C and an 
H, but, each of them, (cluſters) as inveſted with a certain 
particular s1nGLE .Power of the Articulative ſpecies, for 
which, there having been figns or types wanting, among 
the figures of the alphabet, to repreſent thoſe particular 
powers , theſe ſeveral figns have thus been muſtered up to- 
gether to ſupply the deficiency. They muſt, therefore, 
be looked upon as one ſingle fn ſhould be, had 
any ſuch been drawn up on purpofe, for thoſe particular 
Powers. And, to render this explication ſtill more ſtrik- 
ing, they are to be to their reſpective powers, juſt as PH is 
to F; which PH, though a Dioſem in ſhape and form, is 
avowed to be nothing more than a Monarihrofis in power , 
and has for a correſpondent the very Mono/em F by which 
it is, much more commonly, and no leſs perfectly, repreſented. 
See the Prooys of Canon XX. p. 125. 


| QuEesT. 
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Quesr. Why do you place the figures OU, O, and 
HU, the form of which is vocal, among the Articulative 


Powers ? 


Ans. Becauſe their mode of utterance is perfectly articu- 
lative, and carries all the characters of it united, “ with- 


out having any of thoſe eſſential to the conſtituting of a 
ſound or vocal Power , 


QuesT. But, pray, have not oz, in cor; o in fort, 
and « or hu in tu or Hure, all the characters requiſite for the 
conſtituting of a ſound when uttered ? 


ll Ans. Yes, undoubtedly, they have. But they have them 

| no more in the words quoted in the th column of this 

TaBLE, nor in any ſuch like. Trere, they become true 

articulations, and are as inconteſtably ſuch as thoſe of the 
| reſt of the TazLE , and as P in Part, T in Tap, Lin 
Lad, and the like ? 


sr. How can a Power , thus change it's quality, and 
| be now a vocal, and then an ariiculative ? | 


| 

| Amns. According to it's nature and place of formation . 
All vocal Pe wers are not thus liable to turn into articulative. 
There are four only, which have that particular privilege, if 
it may be ſo called. The 7 is the firſt, For a long while 
this character (whether we conſider it as an AurorELES 1s 


* According to the definition and the demonſtration given of thoſe ſorts of 
Powxs (the articulative) in different places of this Ax AL vs 18, and, which 
| may be conſulted again in turning over to the different pages 10, 12: 20 to 
23: 37 to 43: 73 148 to 150: 157 to 162, 


+ See p. 42s 


or 


—— —1jä— — — —— — 


— 
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| or as an Eiszu) and which is now allowed, by the French, 
to be a conſonant , when it begins a ſyllable , was abſolutely 
denied that title. And, even now, it does not yet uni- 
verſally enjoy it, when preceded by one of the common con- 
ſonants. So that, this lame i which, under the ſhape of y, 
is now in French allowed to be an articulative Power in 
yeux, is denied to be ſuch in Cieux, Diacre, Pitce, lieu, 
Fiole, Chiourme, and the like. The characters are, however, 
inconteſtably the ſame *® in both examples. Now, if the 
mathematical demonſtration, which has been given in 
| p- 149—50. of this AnaLys1s , concerning the true and 
conſtituent characters of an AgTicuLaTivE and of a Vocar, 
Power, be allowed and acknowledged, to be the only means 
of diſtinguiſhing theſe zwo Powers from each other, in their 
| Es88NnCE, nobody can offer to deny that Oz in OU-i, O in 
O-int, and U in U. zit, are, owing to the mobility of 
the organ, whence they ſpring, endowed with all thoſe 
characters, which are conſtituent of an articulative Power , 
and comport none of thoſe which conſtitute a vocal one, —The 
ſame reaſons, which once prevailed to allow i the articulative | 
Power in yeux , exiſt now in OU, O- int, hU-it, and 
militate in behalf of OU, O, U to obtain the ſame privi. 
lege. The ſame reaſons, which once prevailed to allow : the 
articulative Power in yeux, muſt now induce any juſt and 
unprejudiced mind to allow it the ſame character in Ciezx, 
Diacre , Pitce, Lieu, Fiole, Chiourme, and ſuch like; and, 
once obtained, they will immediately militate in behalf of 
OU, O, U, to obtain the ſame juſtice in Pozacre, 
Fouet ; Botte, Coeffe, Loi, Voit, Soir; Suaire, Rituel ; 
Pais, Lui, Nuit, &c. &c. This argument is undeniable ,— 
It is irreſiſtible. | 


tt E 
— w 


* See p. 147. n. III, where this affertion is irreſiſtibly demonſtrated, . 
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Qursr. But, what is the H doing in Huit, and Huile, 
if it be true that the U is, in theſe words, the articulative 
fewer which is Figurative to the Characteriſtick i, and the 
H is not there an articulative Peer, which is Figurative 


to the Chara@eriftick-Diphthong ui, as this ai is generally and 
erroneouſly termed ? 


Ans. The H is, in the two words you quote, what it 
formerly was in Hitrome and Hitru/alem , before we made it 
Jerame and Jeruſalem; and what it continues ſtill to be in 
Hitrarchie , Hitrogliphe , and ſome others, that is to ſay, a 
ſign of the hiſſing, with which, you are to fetch out of your 
lungs thoſe ſorts of articulati ve poaver. Or rather, it ap- 
pears to me to be, more truly, the effect of habit and cuſtom, 
than that of a more rational principle. For, when we purified 
our language from all the unſounded types or letters, the 
e was taken off from before all thoſe &'s, with which it did 
not form the ſard found ex of the Engliſh monoſyllables Cur , 
Sir, Fur, Her, and the like. This ſuppreſſion was made, 
that ſuch an invariable Rule might be laid down as the fol- 
lowing. * Whenever en is found in a ſyllable, it is to be 
attered with the ſame ſurd ſound as 1s heard in the mono- 
ſyllables le, me, ne, te, ſe, que, de, Cc.“ Wherefore 
the e was taken away from all the ſyllables, where, before an 
1 it did not found along with it, according to this Rule, and 
conſequently from all the compleats of the Verbs Voir, 
Deweoir , Concevoir , Appercevoir, Recevoir , &c. So, that 

| inſtead of Yeu, Deu, Conceu, Apperceu , Receu , &c. where 
that e was formerly ſpelt, for the ſake of etymology only, and 
becauſe it was alſo in the Roots, which then were ſpelt 
Peoir , Dewveoir , Conceveoir , &c. we have adopted the pre- 
| ſent method of ſpelling them Y7, Di, Conga, Apperi , 
| Pegi, and for the ſame reaſons we have alſo made $7 (certus) 
from our ancient Seur, which we had drawn from the latin 
Securus , and many others of the ſame kind. But we have 
not been able to prevail upon ourſelves to introduce the ſame 


reformation 
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reformation in the compleat of the Verb Avcir, and ſpell it 
u inſtead of ev. That rational and conſiſtent reformation 
would ſeemingly have hurt our fight, and we did not dare to 
write &, though we did pronounce it. Very ſimilar to this 
caſe, indeed, ſeems that of placing the H before the 
words Huis, ( door.) Huiſier, (an Uſher, a Serjeant, a 
Bailiff.) Huit , (eight.) Huirre (an Oyſter.) Huile, (Oil.) 
&c. becauſe our fight would be offended at an U beginning 
a word, when another wocal type follows, and not an articu- 
lative. We have no objection to the vocal type U beginning 
the words wlctre, unir, urne, uſure, utile, &c. becauſe 
each of thoſe z's is followed by a conſonant; but we could 

| not ſo eaſily reconcile ourſelves to the fight of 21, wiffier, 
wit, aitre, uile, &c. becauſe theſe z's, which are followed by 
a vowel, have the general reputation of being of that tribe 
themſelves. This is, certainly, as bad a reaſon as can 
poſſibly be; nevertheleſs , I make no doubt but it is the real 
one, So true it is that the impreſſion we receive in 
our mind, through the channel of any of our ſenſes, is an 
obſtacle, nay a detriment, to the improvement of our mental 
faculties , and of our judgment, 
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| ExAMEN of the SECOND TABLE, 
QuesrT. HAT is the object propoſed by the Second 
Tanz! 


Aus. This Ws has for it's object, to exhibit a compleat 
collection of all the poſſible Pol TAK THROSESs, which may be 
met with, in the Fa ENR LAN GVAGR. 


QuesT. How many PoLYaRTHROSES are | there contained 
in this TABLE? 


Axs. This TABTIE contains Firry Two PoLYaR- 
THROSES, 2 


Quss r. Are they all of true, genuine, and unſullied 
FxencH origin and extraction? 


Ans. I cannot ſay, abſolutely, they are; for ſome in 
their method of being effigiated , others in their mode of 
| utterance , cannot be denied to carry along with them a 
| very foreign look, and are, indeed, never found, but in | 
= ſome foreign, or hard words, ſuch as are of German or |}. 
i Greek origin. 
| | 


1 8 QuesrT. 
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QuesT. Why did you give them admittance among your 
own POLYARTHROSEs ? 


Ans. Becauſe , as they occur in French books, it was 
proper to know, in what manner they are to be conſidered, 
when met with, and how to claſs and analyſe them, 


Quksr. What are thoſe, which are not looked upon, as of 
2 common and received French utterance ? 


Axs. In general the numbers 2, . 6, 11, 12, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 
33» 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, $52, amounting 
in all to zwwenty ſeven. different POLYARTHROSES, are 
thoſe, which are not to be found in the French, either Or- 
thography or Orthoepy So that, out the y tao PoLyYar- 
THROSRs collected in this TaBLE, there are, properly, but 
twenty fue, which are allowed and received in the words 
which conſtitute, what is called, the FEN CR Lancvact. 
But, as the twenty ſewen others, are occaſionally found alſo, in 
the books of arts and ſciences , and in the learned converſa- 
tions of thoſe of that Nation , it was intereſting to have them 
all collected together in one liſt, in order to know, how, in 
ſuch caſes, they were to be ordered, with reſpect either to 
their pronunciation , or diviſion by ſyllables. 


SECTION 
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Ex AMEN of the THIRD T ABLE. 


Quesr. W H A T is the object propoſed by this TIA 


TABLE? 


As. This third TanLE has for it's object, to exhibit a 
compleat collection of all the Mon orHONOSES, or, which 


is the ſame, all the MoxorRHTRHRONGS, which can be diſ- 
covered in the FEN Laxncvace. 


QuesT. How many are they in all? 
Ans. There are TwENTY FIVE of them » 
QuesT. How do you divide them? 


Arts. Into interior and exterior ſounds * whence they are 
diſtinguiſhed into permanent and mutable. 


QuesT. Which of the interior or the exterior ſounds are 
{ the permanent, and which are the mutable 


' 
þ 
; 

Wo AI ors 1 
N 2 i. 
| 


— — — — — 


| See Canon IV. p. 39. 
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Ans. The interior ſounds are the permanent; and the ex- | 
terior are the mutable. 


QuesT. How many are there of the fr claſt, or, of the 
interior and permanent ſounds ? 


Ans, There are TwELve, 


' QuesrT, Which are they? 


Ana. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, along 
with the bur GuTTuRats, commonly called Nasars, 
which are placed at the end of this TaBLz, are the interior 


and permanent ſounds , 


QuesT. Why do you call them interior ? 


Ans. Becauſe they are formed within the vocar Trunk, 

or, on theorifice of it, at the GLoTT1s , without any ſort 

of help, aſſiſtance, contribution or participation of the 
cavern of the mouth, or any part thereof, 


QuzsT. Why do you ſuper-additionally diſtinguiſh them, 
by the appellation of permanent? 


— N 
F — ==> mp — — —— — — A — 
* — 808 © 9 
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Ans. Becauſe they never do, nor Can, change their nature 
of ſounds into that of articulations, as is found to be the prac- 
tice of ſome of the exterior claſs * , 


- =- = - 


=— 3 


-— <1 — »m—y— 


QuesT. How many are there of the /econd claſs, or, of 
the exterior and mutable ſounds ? ; 


— - Sx . 242.2. Fas . — 


Ans, There are THIXTEEN. 


—— 


See p. 39, towards the bottom of the page, 


QuEsT. 


Y 
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QuesT. Which are they? 


Ans. The numbers 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, are the exterior and mutable 
ſounds. 


QuesT. Why do you call them exterior? - 


Ans. Becauſe they are formed out of the vocat Tut, 
within the cavern of the mouth ; and, ſometimes , with the 
aſſiſtance, help and contribution of ſome particular parts 
thereof; which, by certain forms or poſitions, purpoſely 
contrived , concomitate in their procreation. 


QuesT. Why do you ſuper-additionally . them, 
alſo, by the appellation of mitable ? - 


Ans, Becauſe the parts of the mouth, which, by means of 
a certain particular and reſpective form, ſituation or poſition, 
are procreative of certain ſounds , being peculiarly endowed 
with a remarkable quickneſs and activity in their motions , 
may by paſſing ſuddenly from one ſituation or form into 
another , while the blowing inſtrument is in full action, 
bruſh ſo quickly over one ſound and drop upon another , as 
to make the former of the two appear, and Be IN REALITY, 
to all intents and purpoſes, nothing more than a rRuk and 
REAL articulation. And that natural aptitude to turn 
ſometimes into one ſort of Element, and ſometimes into another 
according to thoſe circumſtances, made the exterior ſounds 


. deſigned by the appeliztion of mu- 
table 


Quvesr, Are the THIRTEEN exterier ſounds, all equally 
mutable ? 


As 
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Ans. No: and the reaſon why they are not, will, if we 
conſider the matter with a little attention , appear very na- 
tural, obvious and ſtriking. The numbers 9, 12, 14, 
18, 16, 18, and 20 have, in duration, ſome 7hrice, 
others, at leaſt, twice the time neceſſary for the con- 
ſtituting of a ſound, For example, the ſound g-ez of 
Jeũ- ne, has three times the duration of the ſound 10-e in 
Je or L-e, and of the ſame ſound 10-ex in J-ex and J-ex-ne , 
&c. though they are both, the 9 and the 10, of the ſame 
extraction, or place of formation, and very near of the 
ſame quality. The ſound 12 and 13, 14 and 15 ſtand _ 
under the ſame predicament, with reſpect to each other, 

9 and 10 do. Therefore as their exiſtence is not only now 
aſſerted and determined, but even protracted a great deal 
beyond the limits aſlignedto the conſtituting of their eſſence , 
they can no longer move into articulations , ſince it is phyſi- 
cally impoſſible that what has been once ſhould ever be anni- 
hilated, and the paſt recalled.— On the contrary, it muſt, 
in oppoſition to this laſt conſideration and reflection, ap- 
pear ſelf-evident, that ſuch ſounds as have for the ſupport and 
affertion of their exiſtence , but barely that certain portion 
of time requiſite and rigourouſly * neceſſary for the conſti- 
tuting of that exiſtence , cannot loſe any part of that time, 
without it's being preciſely the part itſelf which conſtituted 
their very eſſence, and without therefore loſing their exiſt- 
ence as ſounds, If ſo; what, then, can we conceive, 
muſt become of them? for, annihilated, they certainly 
are not? An articulation, + to be ſure, they muſt become: 
and ſo indeed, they do to all intents and purpoſes . 
The concluſion is, that out of the THIRTEEN exte- 


ricr ſounds, FOUR only are MuUTABLE; and theſe 


ä 


|| ® According to the mathematical de menſtration given in p. 150, Þ See Ibid. 


. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Nn FOUR 
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| FoUR are the numbers 13, 17, 19, and 21, which, 
when turned into ARTICULATIVE POWERS, correſpond with 
the numbers 4, 22, 21, and 23, of the AmyaurrIsTO- 
GENBOUS -ARTHROSES contained in the I TaBLs of this 
Mechanical and RATIONAL ALPHABET of the Farncn 
LaxcUace. And theſe Four only are liable to be ſo changed, 
becauſe , when the parts of the mouth, which, by a certain 
particular and contrived reſpective ſituation, are furniſhed with 
the power of procreating a ſound, drop, on a ſudden, with a 
peculiar ſwiftneſs and vivacity, that form or poſition, juſt at 
the inſtant that the blower was going to ſend into the mouth 
the air, which would have procured the ſound, which ſuch a 
certain fituation was productive of, and paſs on a ſudden 
into another form, before that ſound had been able to receive 
it's full exiſtence , there happens only a kind of bruſhing over 
that ſound, which, by the inſtantaneouſneſs of it's duration, 
falling under the deſcription of an articulation, brings it ne- 


ceſſarily under the claſs of that plans ä of 


the HUMAN SPEECH, 


| QuesT, What is the meaning of the ſame den being n re- 
peated ſeveral times in the rouxrRH column, one under ano- 
ther, as if they were inveſted with different powers or 

lities of ſounds ? And, if they be ſo, by what method are they 
to be known ? 


Ans. Whenever the ſame fign is repeatedly placed in the 
ſame column, it is becauſe it is indeed inveſted with voc Al 
Powers of different quality, or of different duration. 


And either can always be known in- French, without the | 
leaſt danger of miſtake , by either an accent over the vocal 


Epiſem itſelf, or by the next epi/em, by which 1 it is, either 
accompanied, or merely followed. 


Quxsr. 


e 
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QuesT.. What is the meaning of the Afferiſius placed in 
| that ſame column arg to the figures 7 » 5 18 and 


19 


|. - Ans. Their meaning is to expreſs a vacancy of epiſem. 
The object of the faurih column being to exhibit all the 
"MonoyaTHoncs-MoNnosEms of the language. That of 
the next, or. f/th column, is to exhibit all the correſpond- 
ent Pol rsE u:, or cluſters of ſigns, inveſted with thoſe | 
| Monoyronosss, or '/ingle vocal . Powers in the ſame lan- 
| guage. If then a Monoynonosrs,' or MonoyaTarons , 
happen to have no Monostm of it's own to appear in, 
the want of that Epiſem is marked by an Aferiſn, placed 
in it's ſtead in the fourth column, and the ſimpleſt cluſter of 
ſigns, which have been clogged together to expreſs it, for 
want of a Monosem ,- is placed r, and in Roman _ 
| raters, in the next column, 'oppoſite to that afteri/r , 
may be obſerved at the numbers 7 9» 18 and 19 — 
mention , 


* 
F 
N 


Qursr. How, then, ſhould we conſider the ſounds of the 
French Language * 


* 
— — —— W 


Ans. After having firſt, as we faid before, divided them 
into interior and exterior, permanent and mutable , we ſhould 
next conſider, and weigh them, according to their parti- 
cular difference, 


QuesrT. What is that difference? 


— a ok 


As. It is of two ſorts; either nia or accidental. 
When e/ential, their difference is in guality. When accidental, 
that difference is only in dzration. Which ever of theſe two 
differences affects a ſound, muſt neceſſarily exclude the other. 
T'wo ſounds cannot at once differ in guality, and be to each 
other, one the protrad and the other the rt; this is obvious. 

Nn2 By 


— 
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By the ſame reaſon inverted, two ſounds which are poſi- 


tively to each other, the one the Hort and the other the pro- 
tract, MUST NEEDS AGREE in guality ; this is no leſs obvious. 


 Qussr, In granting you this, how ſhall we then under- | 


ſtand your French ſounds, and how do they ſtand to each 
other in this Table ? 


Aus. The ſound 1 is of a particular quality; it lands 
alone and admits of no accidental difference.— The 2 and 3 
are both of the ſame quality, but they differ in duration, — 
The 4 ſtands alone. — But the 5 and 6 are to each other what 
z and 3 are, their difference is of the accidental kind, and 
they agree in quality.— The 7 and 8 do the ſame.—The 9 
ſtands alone.—The 10 and 11 agree in quality, differ in || 
duration.— The 12 and the 13 do the ſame.— So do 14 and 
15.—Likewiſe 16 and 17.— Alſo 18 and 19.—And 20 and 
21 lie again under the ſame predicament together. — And 
each of the 4 Gutturals, commonly called Na/als, ſtands quite 
alone, they differing from each other, as well as from all 
the reſt, in quality; though not in quantity of duration. 
So that, 16, in all, are the various qualities of ſounds 
which are to be found in the FRENCH LANGUAGE; out of 
which, 9 are double, that is to ſay, admit of the acciden- 


tal difference; 7 do not, and therefore ſtand alone by 
themſelves , 


SegcTiON 
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EXAMEN of the FouRTH TABLE. 


QuesrT. HAT is the object of this Fovaru 
TABLE? 


Axs. The object of this rouxTAH TAETLE is to exhibit, in 
one ſole point of view, under the name of AurgIGENOs Es, 
the moſt compleat collection of the pretended FxRNOAH Dir n 
TRONGS, according to the old method, which could be 
gathered together , 


Qursr. What is then the true gat, in which we are to 
conſider theſe pretended DiFHTHRON GS? 


Axs. To conſider them in their true light we muſt go 

adatim, from reflection to reflection, in the following 
methodical and orderly manner. 1ſt, We mult take notice 
that all our pretended Dir HTHONos fall under the deſcrip- 
tion of the THIRD CHARACTER of DirpHTHONGs drawn up 
p- 144 of this ANaLYs1s „and that one only, which is the 
FIRST Of this Table, out of all of them, comes under the 
deſcription of the sEconD CHaRacTer, drawn up in the 
ſame page. 2dly, We muſt not forget that this conſideration 
ranges them all, excgeT THAT FIRsT ONE, under that 
ſagacious obſervation of our learned Academician Mr. 
DucLos, already noted before, p. 154 of this work: aud 


that the firſt of the two pretended ſounds, with which our 
ſuppoſed | 
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| ſuppoſed DiyaTHONGS are compoſed, is always as he 
calls it, a tranſitory , and the ſecond always a refer. 3dly, 
To theſe two reflections if we add, in oppoſition, and by com- 
1: pariſon with ours, the rouarn CHARACTER of the true and 
; real Dir nhrhox os, drawn up p. 149, and the mathema- 
tical definition given of the true conſtituent, and diſcrimi- 
native characters of 80UnDs and A&TICULAT10Ns eſtabliſhed 
p. 150, we ſhall ſoon be convinced of the ridiculouſneſs of the 
ſyſtem, which had hitherto aſcribed ſuch a complex ele- 
ment, as that of a DIPHT HONG, to the FEEN H Lan- 


|:.cuace, and we ſhall be plainly convinced that this lan- 
I} guage is not poſſeſſed of one. 


« * 


[. QuesT. What then, do you make of them ? 


Ans. If the fr of the tauo pretended ſounds, with which 
they are ſaid to be compoſed, be once allowed me' to be 
Articulations , it is not difficult to ſee, that I make of them 


urticulated ſyllables, like a fi, tu, nt, ma , I, ce, 
&c. 


— 
. 


| Queer. Very well, if they always began a ſyllable , 
they do in the words you have quoted #. 4, 21, 22, a 


23, of your fit Table, But, in your liſt of this rourTH 
- TABLE , not one word , hardly, out of all the examples, 
| begins with any of theſe new sPzC1zs of Articulationt. All 
of them have, on the contrary, one of the common, and 
aniverſally acknowledged , conſonants before ends 


| Ans. It is ſo. And the more bir muſt I be looked upon to 
| | be in my way of proceding. In the firſt Table I brought all 

words, in which my newly introduced Au THRNOSES were 
| firſt and alone without any other - Power before them: be- 
cauſe at that time they were the firſt and only object I had to 
exemplify , and I was to keep an uniformity in the examples, 
throughout the Whole Table. Thus when I propoſed the 


ARTICULATIVE 


_ tt „ 
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A TIcuLATIVE PoWERSs Lo and Ra, I gave the examples 
L-aver and R-at, and guarded myſelf well from giving PL: 
nor CRi, or ſuch like. But as ſoon as I come to the 
Table wherein I am to give a compleat collection of thoſe 
pretended complex elements, which we are ſuppoſed. to 
have, and all compoſed of thoſe very ſame Four (and 
no more) Pow RRS which I have a little before offered as Ax- 
TICULATIONS, and ranged among them, my buſineſs is to 
preſent them fairly in the ſame manner as they are by their 
ſupporters, and without any affeQation on my fide, to de- 
prive them of the arms they may have to defend themſelves. 
For it is not difficult to ſee, that had it not, been for thoſe 
common, and vulgarly allowed articulations by which they 
were moſtly preceded, they could not habe reigned ſo long 
as they have: nay, I will venture to ſay, they would never | 
have exiſted, 


| Quzs7,;How do you then make out thoſe ſyllables where 
they ſtand preceded by other conſonants ? ; 


Ans. I make them out as I do“ the DiaxTarosEs CM, | 
, ar, er, ft, and , in cl-ad, fl-ack, dr-um, tr-ain, 
ſt- ar, ſp-i/l, and all thoſe of the ſame kind. Ther are 
liguid articulations to me, of the nature and ſpecies of the 
Lo and Ro; and, like them, they admit of a coagulation 
| with other articulations, in one and the ſame ſyllable. Thus 
I make them out, 


Quesr. Bat if they ſhould happen to be themſelves pre- 
ceded by a DraxTRHROSIS oraPoLYARTHROSIS, how would 
| you do in ſuch a caſe? 


See p. 10. | 


Ans. 
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Ang. I verily cannot tell; for, de non exiſtentibus , & 
impoſſibilibus, non oft diſputandum. The fact you propoſe 
NEVER happens; and, as, moreover, it CANNOT happen, 
Idraw from that new obſervation, you, / yourſelf, ſo naturally 
give me occafion to make, a ſtronger and more ir- 
*refiſtible proof that the four Powers (marked in the iſt, 
Table x. 4, 21, 22, and 23) which alone have the power 
in French, to make the firft zranfitory ſound of the two pre- 
tended ones of which our surrosgo French . Diphthongs 
are compoſed ,' are True. articulations and conſidered as 


suck by Nature, though ſo op $A AIRS by 
us: And that, I prove thus. 


I. The feel ; agility of our organs of ſpeech has, 
in praceſs of time, admitted of uttering firſt Two articula- 
tive powers together, unſeparated and unſupported , . as 
before *, by a plain ſenſible and diſtinaly audible ſound. 


Hence os have had +F P's PE DRo 5 ow 5! Pan , 
STe, SPo, SNo, &c. &c. 10 * 


II. Repeated praQtice „bringing a greater i; we 
have found the art of joining as many as tree, articulatiue 


powers together, whence we have got io SPLo, SCR q 
8 854 SPRo, Ke. . | 


III. But, there, Natzing herſelf 5 ban can go no 
farther, Two coagulated articulations are. became an eaſy 
production for yer, and they are common. TREE are 
not ſo enly ; the number of ſuch is very ſmall; and a, con- 


dition is, that the Fixsr of the Tyres ſhall ee be a 
fibilant . 


» 


® Sce p. 107. |  _ dee Ibid, 
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IV. Concluſion, that four coagulated articulations are 


then TEES by NaTuRE to the organs of ſpeech in 
Man. They do not now , and they never will, exiſt. 


V. Should this concluſion be allowed as true, and any of 
the ſuppoſed French diphthongs found preceded by a Po- 
LYARTHROSITS, like Sci, Scr, Str, Sy, Spr , or the 
like, it would inconteſtably be proved againſt me that, 
what I am pleaſed to call their svyyoseD firſt tranſitary 
ſound , 1s, in fact, a KEAL ſound, and Nor at all an articu- 
lation. But NO one example can be found, in the whole 
language. Therefore the fole argument, which might 
have prevailed againſt my doctrine, having no ground 
to take it's riſe from, so Far my poſition remains intact. 
In carrying the obſervations farther , I hope it will remain 
perfectly eſlabliſned. | 


VI. Now, ſo truly difficult is the utterance of Po- 
LYARTHROSES, and fo truly has Natures always conſi- 
dered the Four above mentioned Powers (which are de- 
ſigned by the name of 7ranfitory ſounds in our ſuppoſed 
Diphthongs,) as real and perfect ArxTHROSEsS, that sH't has 
not even ſuffered them to be offer preceded by any of 
the common accepted DriARTHRNOSE s, with which they 
might however have made no more than a PoLYarTHRO- 
$1s, after the manner of Sr, in Spring. Therefore 
ſcarce any are to be found in the whole “ language 


With all the attention I am capable of, and the moſt candid and im- 
partial enquiry, I cannot recollect more than fourteen examples of French 
words, in which, placed after one of the common Dyartbraſis, tney 
form, along with them, a real Polyarthrofis, And, what is met re- 
markable, out of the four Pexvers, I find but ravo which will join for that 
| ll | purpoſe 


-.. 


— 


Pe, 


| 


| 


| 


at a to id 
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preceded by more than one only of the common and frple 
articulations , with which it then becomes a ſort of /iquid 
Jubſervient PowEeR , ſuch as L and R, in Cl-ad and Tr-a#, 


or in Pl-:, and Cr-z, and conſtitute a mere DiaRTHROs1s 
like them . 


VII. So true it is that THESE Powers, for ſuch a 
length of time totally miſtaken and miſapprehended by us, 
have always been conſidered, treated, and acknowledged 
by NaTuRE as TRUE ARTICULATIONS, and NOT, m 
any reſpe& whatever, as s0unDs. Thus, the aſſertion of 
the French Lancvuace having no DirnTroNnGs, and of 
certain Powtrs (thoſe of u. 4, 21, 22 and 23 in the 
FixsT Tan) being, in certain poſitions, all articulative 
and not vocal, is brought „I hope, to what may be now 
conſidered as a SELF EVIDENT PROPOSITION, 


purpoſe, O, and U; and, ont of the fourtcen examples, O takes ten to | 
itſelf, while U has but fer. The two other Powers, I or V, and OU or 


W, afford net ene example, in French, of ſuch Po yarthr iſe „ though a 


great plenty, of almoſt all the ſorts, are to be found, 1 confeſs, in Engliſþ ; 
but this has nothing to do with the French, The four eramples in U, which 
I mean, are the following, FRU-it, BRU-ie, TRU-ie, and PLU-je. 
The ten in O, are theſe; PRO-ie, TRO-is, FRO-id, CRO-ire, BRO-ter, 
DRO-i#*, CLO-7rre, GLO-ire, BLO-is, PLO- ier. Such are thoſe I can 
find, and 1 believe I could venture to offer ſome thouſands to any who 
vr OL: id be able to double th's number of fourteen examples, Let it be, at 
the fame time, well unceritood that, by other examples, I mean no ſuch 
a CNC as CRO-re, becauſe I have it in CRO ire, nor fuch another as 
TR U-ice , becauſe 1 have it in TRU-te: but ſuch in which, either the 
Powers I=Y , OW, ſhall be found acting the ſame part as O and U 
are ivund a ting in theſe fourteen examples of mine; or, in which theſe 
"ry ſame /:zvers, O and U, mall be found continuing to act this ſame 
part, with tome other Diarcbreſs es, than thoſe which compoſe my own 
Fourteen examples. And this, I am much muliaken g if it can ever bein 
ee power cf an; ons to do., fo far as to cots my number. 


1 — QuesT 
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QuszsT. I would not have you be ſo confident about your 
ſuppoſed evidence, and the future ſucceſs of this new, and 
truly ſtrange, poſition of yours, concerning the FRENOAH 
Dirgrnoxes, however agreeable, pleaſing, and perhaps 
flattering, the ſyſtem may appear to you. You muſt expect to 
meet with many opponents , and to fight many battles with 
brave people, of your own country, and of many others, be- 
fore the field is abandoned to you, And, ſhould you loſe 
it after all, you may think it much to your credit , ho- 
nour and glory, that notice has ſo far been taken 
of you, as to think of engaging with you for it's 
recovery. 0 | | 1 


Ans. You are very right, and I acknowledge the pro- 
priety of your cool and judicious reflection. Iwill then hence- 
forth conſider this new ſyſtem of mine as a new STaGs only, 
which I have rouſed, indeed, from it's laire, but which muft 
be expoſed to many a chace, and be hunted by many a 
ſportſman before it can be brought to ſlaughter , for the ho- 
nour, or diſgrace, of it's firſt Rouſer. 


Oo 2 Secr1on | 


zz ANALYSIS OF THE 


iir Vx 


ExaMEN of the Firtn TABLE. 


QuesrT. HAT is the object of this riyrꝝ and laſt 
| TaBLEof the MEcHanical and RATIONAL 
ALPHABET of the FrxenCcCnu LANGUAGE? 


Ans. It's object is to prefent a view of the THREE dif- 
ferent diwifions which the FRENCH ArTHROSEs, are at this 
preſent time, ſuſceptible of. 


QuesT. How are they firſt diviſible ? 


Ans. Into ſeven yERFECT Murzs; eight SURD 8RMI- 
MUTES; and eight LIQUID SEMI-MUTES. Which make 
THREE different qualities of Ax TRHROSES, or Articulations, 
drawn from their very principle of utterance. - 


QuesT. What is the meaning of thoſe apoftrophe's you 
place after them ? 


Aus. 


— 
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An3. They are intended to point out the method of trying | 


thoſe articulations , in order to diſcover their true and real 
qualities, and the proper claſs they are to be ranged in. 
So, that inſtead of placing the auxiliary vowel or ſound, | 
by the. help of which they are denominated, before 
ſome”, and after. others, as we are accuſtomed to do in 
the vulgar way of reciting the ALPHABET, we are here 
directed to begin the utterance of every Arthrofis by the 
power itſelf, and as if ſupported by a ſound, placed after, 
on which we were to reſt it, but which, by the Apoſtrophe 
by which it is accompanied, we are, at the fame time, 
farther directed to ſuppreſs totally. 


QuesrT. What will be the eſfeR of that operation? 


Axs. The effect will be this. If you try to begin the ut- 
terance of the szVEN fir by themſelves, as if you were 
going to lay them upon a wowe/, and place none after them, 
they will be perfectly mute and nothing at all ſhall be heard 
out of your organ. If you try the eiGarT next in the ſame 
manner, the firſt and laſt, H' and N', will render a kind 
of ſurd buzz or humming noiſe, and the ſix others a hiſſing 
or ſibilation, which has induced, formerly, many obſervers 
to call them /emi-wowwels on that very, and no other, ac- 
| count, If you try again the other EIGHT, by the ſame 
method, you will find them alſo rendering a ſimilar noiſe 
with the precedent. But as theſe , except two only (ILL 
and GN?) admit of coagulating with ſome of the utes, and 
conſtitute, when in their company, what we know now by the 
name of Dia RT HROSESNH]IM for that, and no other reaſon, we 
diſtinguiſh them by the additional qualification of /iguid. 


It is true that, in this reſpet, ILL” and GN” not ad- 
mitting of any coagulation whatſoever, either as principals 
| | or 
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EXAMEN of the Firth TABL E. 


QuesT. HAT is the object of this rirrH and laſt 
TABLE of the MECHANICAL and RATIONAL 


| ALPHABET of the FRENCH LANGUAGE T | : 


Ans. It's object is to prefent a view of the THREE dif- 
ferent diwvifions which the FRENCH ARTHROSEsS, are at this 
| preſent time, ſuſceptible of. 


QuesT. How are they firſt diviſible ? 


| Ans. Into / ven PERFECT MuTEs; eight SURD sRMui- 
MUTES; and eight LIQUID SEMI-MUTES., Which make 
THREE different gualities of Ax TRHRROSES, Or Articulations, 


drawn from their very principle of utterance. 


QuesT. What is the meaning of thoſe apoftrophe's you 


place after them ? 
Aus. 
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Ans. They are intended to point out the method of trying 
thoſe articulations , in order to diſcover their true and real 
qualities, and the proper claſs they are to be ranged in. 
So, that inſtead of placing the auxiliary vowel or ſound, 
by the. help of which they are denominated, before 
ſome, and after. others, as we are accuſtomed to do in 
the vulgar way of reciting the ALPKaBET, we are here 
directed to begin the utterance of every Arthrofis by the 
power itſelf, and as if ſupported by a ſound, placed after, 
on which we were to reſt it, but which, by the Apoſtrophe 
by which it is accompanied, we are, at the fame time, 
farther directed to ſuppreſs totally. 


QuesT. What will be the eſteR of that operation? 


Ans. The effe& will be this. If you try to begin the ut- 
terance of the sxEven firſt by themſelves, as if you were 
going to lay them upon a vowel, and place none after them, 
they will be perfectly mute and nothing at all ſhall be heard 
out of your organ. If you try the e1GHhT next in the ſame 
manner, the firſt and laſt, H' and N', Kill render a kind 
of ſurd buzz or humming noiſe, and the ſix others a hiſſing 
or fibilation , which has induced, formerly, many obſervers 
to call them /emi-wowwels on that very, and no other, ac- 
count, If you try again the other EIGHT, by the ſame 
method , you will find them alſo rendering a ſimilar noiſe 
with the precedent . But as theſe, except two only (!LL” 
and GN?) admit of coagulating with ſome of the utes, and 
conſtitute, when in their company, what we know now by the 
name of DiarRTHROsSES; for that, and no other reaſon, we 
diſtinguiſh them by the additional qualification of /iquid, 


It is true that, in this reſpe&t, ILL” and GN? not ad- 
mitting of any coagulation whatſoever „either as principals 
or 
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or as ſubſervient , with any other ARTRHROs18s, they may, to 
a n ce critic, appear, as out of character among the fi 
others, and therefore wrong claſſed, And indeed I muſt 
candidly confe!s they appear ſo to myſelf, and that I do not 
like to ſee them there at all Therefore I muſt reſign to 
ſome body elſe the claſſing of them more truly than they are 
now; and, I am not without hope of ſeeing it done, 


As for their fix preſent companions, that they all join 
equally and perfectly well with any of the firſt, and ſome 
of the ſecond claſs, and with them conftitute a true D1ar- 
THO-1S when theſe are placed before them, may be plainly 
evinced by the following examples, all made with one and 
the ſame ſeparate, and conjoined Powers, R-zs, Lit, 
Y-eux, OU-i, O-int, hU-is, are all monoſyllables be- 
ginning only by a Monarthroſis and ending by a Monophonojes : 
and all of them remain Mono yllables, only beginning by a 
Diarthrofis, and ending by a Monophonofis in the ſame, or 
nearly alike, words PR-7s, PL- i, Pl-eux, POU-acre, 
PO-i2zt, PU. it formed out of the ſame monoſyllables as before 
and the mere addition of the ſole and ſame Mox ART HRoOs is Po. 


 Quesr. What is the sEconD dien, of which the 
FRENCH ARTHROSES are again ſuſceptible ? 


Ans. They are ſuſceptible of being divided into THREE 
other bands, ſuch as s5TRONGERS, WEAKERsS and NEUTERS 
that is to ſay , referable to none of the others, as either 
the frongers or weakers of any of them. So that the An- 
THROSEs of the French ALPHABET may be ſaid to be com- 
poſed of FouRTEEN principal PowERs ; NINE of which are 
double, and are to each other nothing but the one the 
{| STRONGER, the other the WEARKER only: and Fives ſtand 
alone by . themſelves, without any connex1on , reference, 

or 


| 


| 


| 
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or comparability , either between themſelves, or with any 
of the reſt. 


Quesr. What is the Tuix p and laſt Division, of which 
the FRENCH ARTHKROSES are alſo ſuſceptible ? 


Ans. They are finally ſuſceptible of being claſſed ac- 


cording to their commutability, in which caſe they make 
again three different companies, tuo of four, and one of 


ive. 


Qussr. In what order do the Pocvers of each company 
interchange mutually ? 


Ans, They interchange in three different manners, Ho— 
riſantally, perpendicularly or diagonally; and that in any di- 
rection whatever, as you may be pleaſed to begin, from right 
to left, or left to right, and in deſcending or aſcending in 


direct or angular lines. 


QuesT. What is the uſe and purpoſe of the Ho, placed 
in the center of the middle company ? 


Ans. To ſhew that 1T is alone the principle, life and 
and aliment of it's four other companions, with which || 
1T interchanges in all thoſe already mentioned, directions, 
and THEY, with ir, in the fame manner; as has been 
ſeveral times hinted, and ſometimes aſſerted and exempli- 


fied, in different places of this work“. 


See p. 20; 44. 45, and 46; 49; 1c, &c, &c, 
| QuesrT. 
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QuesT. To conclude our new and critical reſearches , 
obſervations, and diſquiſitions on the nature, and Genius 


of the Fxency Lancuace, with reſpe@ to it's Ox To- 
| GR/APHY , and the TrRus PRINCIPLES of it's PRONUNCIA- 
| riox, we have nothing more to do now than to ſhew, 
how TaesE PRINCIPLES may really be reduced from 
TxEzory into a poſitive PRACTICE, 


Ans. To this end then I will preſent you with a piece 
of French, and practiſe it directly with you, ad aperturam 
* libri. This is a TaLE of Mr. pe MARMONTEL, one of 
YN the pureſt, the moſt elegant and ſenſible writers of the age, 
and an honour to the Nation. La BONNE MRR is the 
title of this tale; it is ſhort, and will anſwer our purpoſe 
perfectly. 


LA 
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W* thought it might be convenient and agreeable to 
the Reader to find here, at hand, à PIECES of 
FRENCH on which HE might readily exemplify as he goes, 
the warious rules diſtributed throughout the whole extent 
of this work and of the ſubſequent ones, It ſaves mim the 
trouble cf looking for another book , wherein to practice at once 
both the ANnaLYsIs of the FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY , 
and the PARSING OW FRENCH VERBs, according to the 
NEW SYSTEM #/tabliſhed in the preſent Work, and in the || 
RATIONAL GRAMMAR. The PRaxis, Fa the Paks1NG of 
the VERBS, exemplified upon thoſe which eccur in this ſame . 
Tale, (La BONNE MERE,) wil! be found at the end of the 
BrRACHYGRAPHY of the FRENCH VERBS, 


Explication of the ABBREVIATIONS made ufe of in the || 
PRAxis which follows immediately this Tale. 


T. Terminative. m. maſculine, 
C. Chara&eriftick, | J. Feminine. 
F. Figurati ve. J. Fingular. 
D. Dominant. p. plural. 
4. double. 
| J. liquid. 
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L E ſoin d'une mere pour ſes enfans eſt de tous les 
devoirs le plus ſaintement obſerve dans la nature. Ce 
| ſentiment univerſel domine toutes les paſſions; il l'em- 
porte meme fur YVamour de la vie, Il rend le plus 
feroce des animaux ſenſible & doux, le plus pareſſeux 
infatigable, le plus timide courageux a Vexces: aucun 
d'eux ne perd de vue ſes petits, qu'au moment qu'il | 
leur eſt inutile. On ne voit que parmi les hommes les 
exemples odieux d'un, abandon premature , 


C'eſt ſur-tout au milieu d'un monde où le vice in- 
génieux A ſe déguiſer, prend mille formes ſcduiſantes ; 
c'eſt-Ia que le plus heureux naturel demande à tre 
&claire ſans ceſſe. Plus il y a d*ecueils & plus ils 


ſont caches , plus la barque fragile de innocence & du 


| Pp 2 | bonheur | 


——_—_— 
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bonheur a beſoin d'un ſage pilote , Quel eũt été, par 
exemple, le fort de Mademoifelle du Troëne, fi le 


Ciel n'eüt fait expres pour elle une mere comme il y 
en a peu! 


Cette veuve reſpectable avoit conſacre à Veducation 
de ſa fille unique les plus belles années de fa vie. 


Voici quel avoit été ſon calcul des Page de vingt-cinq 
ans 


J'ai perdu mon epoux, diſoit- elle; je n'ai plus que 
ma fille & moi; vivrai- je pour moi; vivrai- je pour 
elle? Le monde me ſourit, & me plait encore; mais 
fi je m'y livre, j'abandonne ma fille, & je hazarde ſon 
bonheur & le mien. Suppoſons qu'une vie tumultueuſe 
& diſſipẽe ait tous les charmes qu'on lui attribue , com- 
bien de tems puis- je les gotiter? De mes annees qui 
s'ecoulent, combien peu en ai-je aA paſſer dans le 
monde? combien dans la ſolitude & dans le ſein de 
mon enfant? Ce monde qui m'appelle aujourd'hui, me 
renverra . bientot ſans pitie; & fi ma fille s'eſt oublice 
a mon exemple, fi elle eſt malheureuſe par ma ne- 
gligence, quelle ſera ma conſolation ? Embelliſſons de 
bonne heure ma retraite ; rendons-la douce autant qu*'ho- 
norable, & facrifions à ma fille, qui eſt tout pour 
moi , cette multitude Etrangere, à qui dans peu je ne 
ſerai plus rien. 


Des-lors 
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Des-lors cette mere fi ſage fat l'amie & la compagne 
de ſa fille, Mais obtenir ſa confiance n'&toit pas 


Pouvrage d'un jour, 


Emilie ( c*etoit le nom de la jeune perſonne ) avoit | 
regu de la nature une ame ſuſceptible des plus vives [| F 
impreſſions; & ſa mere qui Vetudioit ſans ceſſe, 
Eprouvoit une joie inquiète en &appercevant de cette | 
ſenſibilite qui fait tant de mal & tant de bien, Heu- 
reux, diſoit - elle quelquefois, heureux Vepoux qu'el- 
le aimera, s'il eſt digne de ſa tendreſſe; fi par Velſ- 
time & l'amitié il ſgait lui rendre precieux les ſoins 
qu'elle prendra pour lui plaire! Mais malheur à lui 
sil Phumilie & s'il la rebute: ſa dèélicateſſe bleſſce 
fera leur ſupplice a tous deux. Je vois que s'il m'é- 
chappe a moi- meme un reproche, une plainte legere 
qu'elle n'ait pas meritee, des larmes ameres coulent de 
ſes yeux; ſon cœur fletri ſe decourage. Rien neſt 
plus facile a conduire, ni plus facile a effaroucher. 


Quelque modeſte que füt la vie de Madame du Troene, elle 
toit conforme à ſon ẽtat, & relative au deſſein qu'elle avoit 
de s'éclairer à loiſir ſur le choix d'un epoux digne d' Emilie. 
Une foule d'aſpirans, Epris des charmes de la fille, faiſoient, 
ſelon Puſage, une cour aſſidue à la mere. De ce nombre 
["etoit le Marquis de Verglan , qui pour ſon malheur etoit 
douẽ de la plus jolie figure. Son miroir & les femmes le lui 
avoicnt dit tant de fois, qu'il avoit bien fallu le croire. 
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[Il $&coutoit avec complaiſance, ſe voioit avec volupte , 
ſe ſourioit a lut- meme, & ne ceſſoit de s'applaudir. 
Il n'y avoit rien à dire ſur ſa politeſſe; mais elle etoit 


ſi froide & fi legere en comparaiſon des attentions dont 


— 


il s'honoroit, qu'on voloit clairement qu'il occupoit la 
premiere place dans ſon eftime. II auroit eu ſans y 


penſer toutes les graces naturelles; il les gatoit en les 
affectant. 


Du cöté de l'eſprit, il ne lui manquoit que 
de la juſteſſe, ou plutdt de la reflexion, Perſonne 
n'eat parls mieux que lui, s'il avoit ſu ce qu'il alloit 
dire. Mais ſon premier ſoin Etoit d'avoir un avis qui 
ne ſüt pas celui d'un autre. Qu'il evit tort, ou qu'il 
eüt raiſon, cela lui &toit afſez égal; il &toit ſar d'é- 
blouir, de ſeduire, de perſuader ce qu'il vouloit. II 
ſavoit par cœur tous ces petits propos de toilette, tous 
ces jolis mots qui ne diſent rien, Il étoit au fait de 
toutes les anecdotes galantes de la Ville & de la Cour: 
quel etoit Pamant de la veille, celai du jour, celui du 
lendemain, & combien de fois dans Pannce telle & telle 


en avoient change. Il connoiſſoit meme quelqu'un qui 


avoit refuſe d'etre ſur la liſte, & qui auroit ſupplante 


tous ſes rivaux, s'il avoit voulu s'en donner le ſoin. 


Ce jeune fat etoit le fils d'un ancien ami de M. du 
Troëne, & la veuve en parloit a fa fille avec une ſorte 
de pitie, C'eſt dommage, diſoit- elle, que l'on pate ce 
jeune homme; il etoit bien ne, il pouvoit reuflir, II 
1 déja que trop bien reuſh dans le cœur 8 
| ie. 
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lie. Ce qui eſt ridicule aux yeux d'une mere, ne Peſt 
pas toujours aux yeux de ſa fille. La jeuneſſe eſt in- 
dulgente pour la jeuneſſe; & il y a de jolis defauts . 


Verglan de ſon cote trouvoit Emilie aſſez belle; ſeule- 


ment un peu trop fimple ; mais cela pouvoit ſe for- 


mer, JI! ne prenoit qu'un ſoin tres-leger de lui plai- 
re; mais quand la premiere impreſſion eſt faite, tout 
contribue a Papprofondir. La diflipation meme de ce 
jeune étourdi étoit un nouvel attrait pour Emilie: elle 
y voioit le danger de le perdre, & rien n''accélère, 
comme la jalouſie, les progrès de l'amour naiſſant. 


En rendant compte de ſa vie a Madame du 'Troene , 
Verglan ſe donnoit, comme de raiſon, pour Phomme du 
monde le plus deſire. 


Madame du 'Froene lui donnoit avec menagement quel- 
ques legons de modeſtie, mais il proteſtoit que per- 
ſonne n*etoit moins avantageux que lui; qu'il favoit 
à merveille que ce n'<toit pas pour lui qu'on le re- 
cherchoit; que ſa naiſſance y faiſoit beaucoup, & qu'il 
devoit le reſte à ſon eſprit & à fa figure, qualites qu'il 
ne $'ctoit pas données, & dont il n'avoit garde de ſe 
prevalour . 


Plus Emilie avoit de plaiſir a le voir & à Fentendre, 
plus elle avoit ſoin de diſſimuler. Un reproche de fa 
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mere eüt fait à ſon ime une plaie profonde; & cette 
ſenfibilite delicate la rendoit craintive a l'excès. 


Cependant les charmes d'Emilie dont Verglan etoit fi 
foiblement touché, avoient inſpire l'amour le plus ten- 
dre au ſage & modeſte Belzors, Un eſprit juſte & un 
ceeur droit formoient la baſe de ſon caradtère. Sa fi- 
gure douce & ouverte s'ennobliſſoit encore par la haute 
idee qu'on avoit de fon ame; car on eſt diſpoſe natu- 
rellement à chercher & à croire dEmeler dans les traits 
d'un homme, ce que Pon fait qu'il a dans le cour. 


Belzors, en qui la nature avoit été dirigee au bien 
des Penfance , jouiſſoit de Vavantage ineſtimable de pou- 
voir s'y abandonner ſans precaution & ſans contrainte . 
La decence, TFhonnetete, la candeur, cette franchiſe 
qui gagne la confiance, cette ſeverite de mceurs qui 
imprime le reſpect, avoient en lui Paifance libre de 
| Phabitude. Ennemi du vice, mais ſans faſte; indul- 
gent aux ridicules , mais fans en contracter aucun; docile 
aux uſages innocens, incorruptible aux mauvais exem- 
ples, il furnageoit au torrent du monde; aime, ref. 
pete de ceux meme "dent ſa vie etoit la cenſure, & 
auxquels Veſtime publique avoit coutume de Poppoſer 
pour humilier leur orgueil. | 


Madame du Troene enchantee du caraftere de ce 


jeune homme, Vavoit choiſi au fond de ſon cco&ur 
comme 
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| comme le plus digne &poux qu'elle pät donner & ſa fille. 
Elle ne tariſſoit point ſur ſon (loge; Emilie applau- 
diſſoit avec la modeſtie de fon age. Madame du 
| Trotne ſe meprit à Vair ingenu & gracieux que a fille 
avoit aupres de lui. Comme l'eſtime qu'il lui infpi- 
roit n'etoit melee d' aucun ſentiment qu'il fallit cacher, 
Emilie étoit a ſon aiſe. 


Il gen falloit bien qu'elle füt auſſi libre, auſſi tran- 
quille avec le dangereux Verglan; & la ſituation penible 
on la mettoit ſa- preſence, reſſembloit afſez a Iennai . 
Si Madame du Troëne parloit de lui en bien, Emilie 
baiſſoit les yeux & gardoit le filence , Il me ſemble ma 
fille, diſoit Madame du Trocne, que vous ne goiitez 
pas ces graces legeres & brillantes dont le monde fait 
tant de cas. Je ne m'y connois point, Madame, di- 
ſoit Emilie en rougiſſant. La bonne mere diſſimuloit 
elle croioit voir dans le cœur d'Emilie la 


ſa joie: 
vertu ſimple & modeſte de Belzors triompher de tous 
les petits vices aimables de Verglan & de ſes pareils. 
Un accident leger en apparence, mais frappant pour 
une mere attentive & clairvoiante, vint la tirer de ſon 


illuſion, 


L'un des talens d'Emilie &toit la Peinture au. paſtel. 
Elle avoit choĩſi le genre des ſteurs, comme le plus 
analogue A ſon age. Il paroit fi naturel de voir eclore 


cd aße Sous la main de r Beauté! Verglan „ par un 
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goüt approchant du ſien, aimoit paſſionnẽment les 
fleurs: on ne le volioit jamais ſans un bouquet le plus 
joli du monde. 


Un jour les yeux de Madame du Troene $<toient 
attachés par aventure ſur le bouquet de Verglan. Le 
lendemain elle sappergut qu*Emilie, ſans y fſonger | 
peut - etre, en deflinoit les fleurs, II &toit tout 
fimple que les fleurs qu'elle avoit vies la veille 
lui fuſſent encore preſentes, & vinſſent comme delles- 
= mémes s'offrir au bout de ſes craions; mais ce qui 
n | wetoit pas auſſi ſimple, cttoit l'air d'enthouſiaſme 
0 qu'elle avoit en les deflinant , Ses yeux brillotent du 
fen du geniez ſa bouche ſourioit amoureuſement a cha- 
| que trait de ſa main, & un coloris plus anime que | 
celui des fleurs qu'elle vouloit peindre, ſe rẽpandoit ſur | 
ſes belles joues. Etes-vous contente de votre ſẽance, lui | 
dit ſa mere negligemment? Il reſt pas poſſible, repondit |' 
Emilie, de bien rendre la nature quand on ne Va pas 


ſous les yeux, II <toit vrai cependant qu'elle ne l'avoit 
jamais plus fidèlement exprimee, | 


1 Quelques jours apres Verglan revint avec des fleurs 
nouvelles. Madame du Troene ſans affectation les obſerva 
Pune apres Pautre, & dans la prochaine legon d'Emilie, 
le bouquet de Verglan fut define. La bonne mere 
continua d*obſerver; & chaque ẽpreuve confirmant ſes 
| n 8  ſoupgons, ||| 
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ſoupgons, redoubla ſon inquiétude. Helas! dit - elle, 


je m'alarme peut- etre de quelque choſe de tres-innocent, 
Voions cependant fi elle y entend malice, 


Les Etudes & les talens d'Emilie étoient un ſecret 
pour la ſocicte de ſa mere. Comme elle n'avoit eu 
deſſein que de lui aſſurer par-la des loiſirs agreables , 
de lui faire goũter la ſolitude & de ſauver ſon imagina- 
tion des dangers de la reverie, & ſoh ime active & 
ſenſible des ennuis de Voiſivete; Madame du Troene ne 
tiroit, ni pour elle ni pour ſa fille, aucune vanite de 
ces dons qu'elle cultivoit avec tant de ſoin. Mais un 
jour qu'elles ẽtoient ſeules avec Belzors, & que Ventre- 
tien rouloit ſur l'avantage precieux de s'occuper & de 
ſe ſuffire; ma fille, dit Madame du Troene, s'eſt 
fait un amuſement qu'elle godte de plus en plus. Je 
veux que vous voyicz de ſes defſeins.. Emilie ouvrit 
ſon portefeuille ; & Belzors enchante ne ſe laſſoit point 
de Vadmirer dans ſon ouvrage. Qu'ils ſont doux & 
purs , diſoit-il, les plaiſirs de Vinnocence! le vice a 
beau ſe -tourmenter, il n'en aura jamais de pareils. 
Avouez, | Mademoiſelle, - que - Pheure du travail paſſe 
vite. He bien, vous Pavez fixee: la voila qui ſe re- 
trace & ſe reproduit a vos yeux. Le temps n'eſt perdu 
que pour les oififs, Madame du 'Troene Pecoutoit avec 
une complaiſance ſecrette. Emilie trouvoit ſes propos 
tres · ſenſẽs; mais elle n'en Etoit point touchee, | 


Quelques f 
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digne d'etre vi. Elle ne ſe doutoit pas que ſa mere 


penetrat le motif ſecret du plaiſir qu'elle a, eu a les 
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Quelques jours apres Verglan vint les voir. Savez- 
vous, dit Madame du Troene, que ma fille a regu des 
eloges de Belzors ſur ſon talent pour le deſſein? Je 
veux auſſi que vous en ſoyiez juge. Emilie interdite 
rougit , balbutia, dit qu'elle n'avoit rien de fini, & 


conjura ſa mere d'attendre qu'elle eat quelque morceau 


lui tendoit un piege. Puiſqu'il y a du myſtere, il y 
a de Vintention, dit cette mere clairvoiante; elle a 


craint que Verglan ne reconnũt ſes fleurs, & qu'il ne 


peindre. Ma fille aime ce jeune &tourdi z mes craintes 
n'ẽtoĩient que trop fondees, 


Madame du Troene ſollicitée de tous cötés, fe re- 
tranchoit encore ſur la jeuneſſe d'Emilie, & ſur la rẽſo- 
lution qu'elle avoit priſe elle-meme de ne pas la gener 
dans ſon choix. Cependant ce choix VPalarmoit, Ma 
fille, diſoit- elle, va preferer Verglan; il y a du 
moins lieu de le croire, & ce jeune homme a tout 
ce qu'il faut pour rendre ſa femme malheureufſe. Si 
je declare ma volonté à Emilie, fi. je la lui laifle | 
entrevoir, elle ſe fera une loi d'y ſouſerire ſans fe 
plaindre, elle éponſera un homme qu'elle raime point, 
& le ſouvenir de celui qu'elle aime- la pourſuivra dans 
les bras d'un autre. je connois ſon ame, elle ſera 
victime de fon devoir. Mais eſt- ce à moi d'ordonner 
ce douloureux ſacrifice? A Dieu ne plaiſe; non, je 
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veux que ſon inclination la decide; mais je puis di- 
riger ſon inclination en Veclairant, & voila le ſeul 
uſage legitime de Pautorite qui m'eſt confike, Je ſuis 
ſare de la bonte du cœur, de la juſteſſe de Veſprit de 
ma fille; ſuppleons par les lumicres de mon. age A 
Pinexperience du ſien; qu'elle voie par les yeux de ſa 
mere, & qu'elle croie, Sil eſt poſſible, ne conſulter 
que ſon penchant, 


Toutes les fois que Verglan & Belzors ſe trouvoient 
enſemble chez Madame du Troene, elle engageoit Ven- 
tretien ſur les mœurs, les uſages, les maximes du 
monde, Elle animoit Ia contradiction; & ſans prendre 
aucun parti, donnoit A leur caractère la liberté de ſe 
developper. Ces petites aventures dont la ſociẽtẽ four- 
mille, & qui entretiennent Voiſive curioſite des cercles 
de Paris, donnoient le plus ſouvent matiere à leurs 
reflexions. Verglan leger , tranchant & vif, Etoit conſ- 
tamment du parti de la mode. Belzors d'un ton plus 
modeſte, ne laiffoit pas de defendre le parti des bonnes 
mœurs avec une noble franchiſe, 


L'arrangement du Comte d'Auberive avec ſa femme, 
faiſoit alors la nouvelle des ſoupes. On diſoit, qu'a- 
pres une querelle aſlez vive, & des plaintes ameres de | 
part & d'autre ſur leur mutuelle infidelite, ils etoient 
convenus qu'ils ne ſe devoient rien; qu'ils avoient 
fini par tire de la ſottiſe qu'ils avoient eue d'ètre ja- 


loux | 
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loux ſans Etre amoureux; que d' Auberive conſentoit A 
voir le Chevalier de Clange amant de ſa femme, & 
qu'elle avoit promis de ſon cote de recevoir le mieux 
du monde la Marquiſe de Talbe à qui d'Auberive fai- 
ſoit la cour; que la paix avoit été ratifice dans un 


ſoupe, & que jamais deux couples d'amans n'avoient 
ete de meilleure intelligence. 


A ce recit Verglan &ecria que rien n'<toit plus ſage. 
On parle du bon vieux temps, diſoit - il; que Von me 
cite un exemple des mceurs de nos peres qui ſoit com- 
parable a celui-ci. Autrefots une infidelite mettoit le 
feu a la maiſon; Pon enfermoit, Pon battoit ſa femme. 
Si Vepoux uſoit de la liberté qu'il s'ẽtoĩt reſervee, fa 
triſte & fidele moitie ẽtoit obligee de devorer ſon injure, 
& de gemir au fond de ſon menage comme dans une 
obſcure priſon . Si elle imitoit ſon volage epoux, c'etoit 
avec des dangers terribles. n n'y alloit pas de moins 
que de la vie pour ſon amant & pour elle- mème. On 
avoit eu la ſottiſe d'attacher Phonneur d'un homme à la 


vertu de ſon Epouſe; & le mari, qui n'en étoit pas 


moins galant homme en cherchant fortune ailleurs, de- 
venoit le ridicule objet du mepris public au premier faux 
pas que faiſoit Madame. En honneur, je ne congois 
pas comment dans ces fiecles barbares on avoit le courage 
&'cpouſer . Les nœuds de Vhymen <tolent une chaine, 
Aujourd' hui voiez la complaiſance, la liberté, la paix 
: regner au ſein des familles. Si les Epoux s'aiment, 
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la bonne heure, ils vivent enſemble, ils font heureux. 


S'ils ceſſent de s'aimer, ils ſe le diſent en honnetes | 
gens, & ſe rendent Pun à l'autre la parole d'etre fi- | 
deles., Ils ceſſent d' etre amans; ils ſont amis. C'eſt ce | 
que j'appelle des mœurs ſociales, des meeurs douces : | 
cela donne envie de ſe marier. Vous trouvez done tout | 
| fimple, lui demanda Madame du Troëne, d'étre la | 
confidente de ſon mari, & le complaiſant de ſa femme? I 
—Aſſurement, pourvi que cela ſoit mutuel. N'eſt-il || 
pas juſte d'accorder ſa confiance a qui nous honore de | 
la fienne; & de ſe rendre tour-a- tour dans la vae les | 


offices de Vamitie? Peut- on avoir une meilleure amie 


que ſa femme, un ami plus ſir & plus intime que fon |f 
mari? Avec qui ſera- t- on libre, fi ce n'eſt avec la 


perſonne qui par état ne fait qu'un avec nous? & quand 
par malheur on ne trouve plus de plaifir chez ſoi, qu'a- 
t-on de mieux à faire que de le chercher ailleurs, & 


de I'y ramener chacun de ſon cote fans jalouſie & ſans. 


obitacle ? 


Rien de plus riant, dit Belzors, que cette methode 


nouvelle; mais nous avons encore vous & moi þbien du 
chemin à faire avant que de la goſiter ſincèrement. D'a- 
bord il faut pouvoir ſe paſſer de ſa propre eſtime, de 
celle de ſa femme & de ſes enfans; il faut pouvoir 


s' accoutumer A regarder ſans rẽpugnance, comme ute: 


moitis de ſoi-m&me, quelqu'un que Pon mepriſe aſſez 


pour le livrer. . . . Bon, reprit Verglan; pr&uges que 
| tous 


| 


. 
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tous ces ſcrupules! Qui empeche qu'on ne s'eſlime Pun 
l'autre, s'il eſt decide qu'il n'y a plus aucune honte à 
tout cela? Quand cela ſera decide; dit Belzors, tous les 
liens de la fociete ſeront rompus. La ſainteté inviolable 
des nœuds de l'hymen fait la ſainteté des nœuds de la 
nature. Souviens- toi, mon ami, que s'il n'y a plus de 
devoirs ſacres pour les epoux, il n'y en aura guère pour 
les enfans. Tous ces liens tiennent Pun a l'autre. Les 
querelles de menage Etojent violentes du temps de nos 
peres; mais la maſſe des mceurs étoit ſaine, la plaie fe 
refermoit auſlitot., Avujourd'hui c'eſt un corps languiſ- 
ſant, qu'un poiſon lent penetre & conſume. D'un autre 
cote, mon cher Verglan, nous n'avons pas encore Videe 
de ces joies pures & intimes que goùtoient deux Epoux 
au fein de leur famille; de cette union qui faiſoit les 
delices de leur jeuneſſe, & la conſolation de leurs vieux 
ans. Qu' aujourd'hui une mere ſoit affligee des Egaremens 
de ſon fils, qu'un pere ſoit accable de quelques revers 
de fortune; ſont-ils un refuge, un appui Pun pour 
l'autre? Ils ſont obliges de chercher au-dehors od depoſer 


leur peine; , & le ſoulagement eſt bien foible de la part 
des Etrangers ! 


— 


Tu parles comme un oracle, mon ſage Belzors, diſoit 
Verglan. Mais qui ta dit que deux époux ne fiſſent 
pas mieux de s'aimer, d'etre fideles toute leur vie? je 
veux ſeulement, ſi par malheur ce goùt mutuel vient à 
N e e e 
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ſoit defendu à ceux qui ſe ſeroient aimes du tems de 
nos peres, de s'aimer de meme fi le cœur leur en dit, 
En effet, dit Madame du Troene , qu'eſt-ce qui les en 
empeche? — Qu'eſt-ce qui les en empeche, Madame, re- 
prit Belzors; L'uſage, l' exemple, le bon ton, la fact- 
lite A vivre ſans honte au gre de leurs deſits. Verglan 
m'avouera ſans peine que la vie que l'on mene dans 
le monde ef azreable; & naturellement il eſt afſez doux 
de changer d'objet: notre foibleſſe meme nous y invite. 
Qui reſiſtera donc A ce penchant,, fi l'on nous oe le 
frein des mceurs ? Moi, je n'ote rien, dit Verglan; 
mais je veux que chacun puiſſe vivre A fa guiſe, & 
j'approuve fort le parti qu'ont pris d'Auberive & ſa 
femme, de ſe paſſer reciproquement ce qu'on appelle 


des torts. S'ils ſont contens, tout le monde doit I'tre, 


Comme il achevoit ces mots, on annonga le Marquis 
d'Auberive. Ah! Marquis, tu viens fort 4 propos, lui 
dit Verglan. Dis- nous, je te prie, fi ton hiſtoire eſt 
vraie. On pretend que ta femme te paſſe la rubarbe, 
& que tu lui paſſes le ſene. Bon! quelle folie! dit d' Au- 
berive avec indolence ,— Jai ſoutenu que rien n'Etoit plus 
raiſonnable; mais voila Belzors qui te condamne ſans. 
appel . — Pourquoi done ? eſt-ce qu'il n'en efit pas fait 
autant ? Ma femme eſt jeune & jolie: elle eſt coquette; 
cela eſt tout ſimple. Au fond pourtant je la crois fort 
honnete; mais quand elle le ſeroit un peu moins, il 


faut bien que juſtice ſe faſſe. Je congois cependant qu'un 
R — homme 
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homme plus jaloux que moi me condamne; mais ce 
qui m' tonne, c'eſt que Belzors ſoit le premier. Je 
n'ai juſqu'ici regu que des eloges. Rien n'eſt plus na- 
turel que mon procede; & tout le monde m'en felicite 
comme de quelque choſe de merveilleux! il ſemble qu'on 
ne me crotoit pas afſez de bon ſens pour prendre un 
parti raiſonnable. En homme d'honneur je ſuis confus 
des complimens que Fen regois. Quant a Meſſieurs les 
rigoriſtes; je les honore beaucoup; mais je vis pour 
moi - meme. Que chacun en faſſe autant, le plus heu- 
reux ſera le plus ſage. — Au reſte, comment ſera porte 
la Marquiſe, lui demanda Madame du Trotne pour 
changer de propos. — A merveille, Madame; hier en- 
core nous ſoupàmes enſemble, & je ne la vis jamais 
de fi belle humeur. Je gage, dit Verglan, que tu la 
reprendras quelque jour. — Ma foi cela pourroit bien 
etrez déjà meme hier, au ſortir de table, je me ſuis 
ſurpris lui diſant des douceurs, 


Cette premiere epreuve fit la plus vive impreſſion ſur || 
Peſprit d'Emilie. Sa mere qui gen appercut, laiſſa un 
libre cours a ſes reflexions; mais pour la mettre ſur la 
voie, j'admire, lui dit-elle, comme les opinions de- 
pendent des caractères. Voua deux jeunes gens Eleves 
avec le meme ſoin, tous deux imbus des memes prin- 
cipes Chonnetete & de vertu: voiez cependant comme 
ils different l'un de Vautre! & chacun d'eux croit avoir 
raiſon. Le cœur d'Emilie faiſoit de ſon mieux pour 


excuſer 
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excuſer dans Verglan le tort d'avoir pris les mœurs de 
ſon ſièecle. Avec quelle legerete, diſoit - elle, on traite 
la pudeur & la foi! comme on fe joue de ce qu'il y 
a de plus ſacré dans la nature! & Verglan donne dans 
ces travers! que na-t-il Pame de Belzors ! 


Quelque temps apres Emilie & fa mere Etant au ſpec- 
tacle, Belzors & Verglan ſe preſenterent A leur loge, & 
Madame du Troene les invita l'un & l'autre à s'y pla- 
cer. On jouoit Ines. La ſcene des Enfans fit dire à 
Verglan quelques bons mots, qu'il donnoit pour d'ex- 
cellentes critiques, Belzors, ſans Pecouter, fondoit en 
larmes, & ne s'en cachoit pas. Son rival le plaiſanta 
ſur ſa foibleſſe. Quoi, lui dit - il, des enfans te font 
pleurer? Et que voulez- vous donc qui me touche, dit 
| Belzors? Oui, je l'avoue: je n'entens jamais ſans treſ- 
ſaillir les tendres noms de pere & de mere; le pathé- 
tique de la Nature me penetre; l'amour meme le plus 
touchant m'intéreſſe, m'emeut beaucoup moins. Inès fut 
ſuivie de Nanine; & quand ce vint au denouement, 
Oh! dit Verglan, cela paſſe le jeu. Que Dolban aime 
cette petite fille, à la bonne heure; mais Peponſer me 
paroit un peu fort. C'eſt peut-Etre une folie, reprit 
Belzors ; mais je m'en ſens capable: quand la vertu & 
la beauté ſont reunies, je ne repons plus de ma tete, 
Aucun de leurs propos n'echappoit a Madame du Troëne; 


Emilie, plus attentive encore, rougiſſoit de Pavantage 
Rr 2 que 
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Belzors avoit ſur ſon rival, Apres le ſpectacle ils virent 
paſſer le Chevalier d'Olcet, en pleureuſes. Qu'eſt-ce 
done, Chevalier, lui dit Verglan d'un air leger? 
C'eſt un vieil oncle a moi, repond d' Olcet, qui a eu 
la bonté de me laiffer dix mille ecus de rente. — Dix 
mille écus! viens donc que je t'embraſſe. Cet oncle-la 
eſt un galant homme, Dix mille écus! il eſt char- 
mant. Belzors Pembraſſant a ſon tour, lui dit: Che- 
valier, je m'afflige avec vous de ſa mort: je ſais que 
vous penſez trop bien pour en concevoir une joie dena- 
turce. Il m'a longtemps ſervi de pere, dit le Chevalier 
confus de l'air riant qu'il avoit pris; mais vous ſavez 
qu'il etoit ſi vieux! C'eſt un motif de patience, reprit 
Belzors avec douceur; mais ce n'en eſt pas un de con- 
ſolation. Un bon parent eſt le meilleur de tous les 
amis; & le bien qu'il vous a laifle n'en paieroit pas 
un ſemblable. C'eſt un triſte ami qu'un vieil oncle, 
dit Verglan; & dans la regle, il faut que chacun vive 
à ſon tour, Les jeunes gens ſeroient fort a plaindre , 
fi les vieillards etoient immortels. Be!zors changea de 
propos pour Epargner à Verglan une replique humiliante. 
A chaque trait de ce contraſte, le cœur d'Emilie &toit 
cruellement dechire. Madame du Trotne vit avec joie 
Pair reſpectueux & ſenſible qu'elle prit avec Belzors, & 
Pair froid & chagrin dont elle repondoit aux gentilleſſes 
de Verglan; mais pour menager une nouvelle epreuve, 


elle les invita l'un & l'autre a ſouper, 
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On joua : Verglan & Belzors ſirent un trictrac tete- 
a-tete, Verglan n'aimoit que le gros jeu, Pelzors jou- 
oit le jeu qu'on vouloit. La partie étoit intéreſſante. 


| Mademoiſelle du Trotne fut du nombre des ſpectateurs, 


& la bonne mere, en faiſant ſon tri, ne laiſſoit pas 
d'avoir I'&il ſur ſa fille, & de lire ſur ſon viſage ce 
qui ſe paſſoit dans ſon coeur. La fortune favoriſa Bel- 
zors, Emilie, quelque mẽcontente qu'elle füt de Ver— 
glan, avoit le cœur trop bon pour ne pas ſouffrir, en 
le veiant s'engager dans une perte ſcrieuſe. Le jeune 
Etourdi ne ſe poſſẽdoit plus; il ſe piqua, il doubla fon 
jeu, & avant le ſouper, il en Etoit au point de jouer 
ſur ſa parole. L'humeur l'avoit pris: al. fit ſon poſſible 
pour Erre enjoué; mais Valteration de ſon viſage en Ecar- 
toit la joie. II s'appergut lui- meme qu'on le plaignoit, 
& qu'on ne rioit pas de quelques mots plaiſans qu'il 
tachoit de dire; il en fut humilie, & le depit alloit s'en 
meler, fi l'on neat pas quitte la table. Belzors, que 
ni ſon bonheur, ni le chagrin de fon rival n'nvoient emu, 
fut doux & modeſte ſelon fa coutume. Ils ſe remirent au 
jeu. Madame du Troëne qui avoit fint ſa partie, vint 
aſſiſter à celle-ci, tiòs-inquiète de l'iſſue qu'elle auroit, 
mais deſirant qu'elle fit ſon impreſſion ſur l'àme d'E- 
milie. Le ſucces paſſa ſon attente. Verglan perdoit l'im— 
poſſible. Le tremblement de fa main & la paleur de fon 
viſage exprimoient le trouble qu'il vouloit cacher. Bel. 
zors, avec une complaiſance inepuiſable, lui donna des 


revanches tant qu'il en voulut; & quand, a force de 
on doubler 
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doubler le jeu, il eut laiſſe Verglan s'acquitter 
juſqu'a une ſomme raiſonnable; Si vous le troy - 
vez bon, dit-il, nous nous en tiendrons-là: je crois 
pouvoir gagner honnetement ce que J'etois reſolu à per- 
dre. Tant de moderation & de ſageſſe excita dans Paſ- 
ſemblee un murmure d'applaudiſſement. Le ſeul Verglan 
y parut inſenſible, & dit, en ſe levant, d'un air de de- 
dain: Ce n'ttoit pas la peine de jouer ſi long-temps. 


Emilie ne dormit pas de la nuit, tant ſon ame <toit 
agitee de ce qu'elle venoit de voir & d'entendre. Quelle 
difference, diſoit-elle! Et par quel caprice faut- il que 
je ſoupire d'etre eclairee? La ſéduction ne devroit-elle 
pas ceſſer des qu'on $appergoit que Von eſt ſeduite ? Pad- 
mire l'un & j'aime l'autre. Quelle eſt cette mẽſintelligence 
entre le cœur & la raiſon, qui fait que Von cherit en- 
core ce que l'on ceſſe d' eſtimer! 


Le matin, ſelon ſon uſage, elle parut au lever de ſa 
mere. Je te trouve changee, lui dit Madame du Troene, 
— Oui, ma mere, je le ſuis beaucoup. — Eſt-ce que 
tu n'a pas bien dormi? — Fort peu, dit-elle avec un 
ſoupir . — Il faut cependant tacher d'etre jolie; car je te 
mene ce ſoir aux Thuileries, od tout Paris doit s'aſſem- 
bler. Je me plaignois que le plus beau jardin de PUni- 
vers füt abandonne: je ſuis bien aiſe qu'on y revienne. 


| 


Verglan 
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Verglan ne manqua pas de s'y rendre, & Madame du 
Troene le retint aupres d'elle. Le coup d'cil de cette 
promenade avoit Pair d'un enchantement. Mille beautés, 
dans tout l'éclat d'une parure éblouiſſante, Etoient aſſiſes 
autour de ce baſſin, dont la ſculpture a decore l'enceinte. 
L'allee ſuperbe que ce baſſin couronne étoit remplie de ces 
jeunes nymphes, qui par leurs charmes & leurs talens at- 
tirent les deſirs ſur leurs pas. Verglan les connoiſſoit 
toutes, & leur ſourioit on les ſuivant des yeux. Celle- ei, 
diſoit-il, c'eſt Fatme. Rien n'eſt plus tendre, plus ſen- 
ſible. Elle vit comme un Ange avec Cléon: il lui a 
donné vingt mille ecus en fix mois; ils s'aiment comme 
deux tourterelles, Celle-la eſt la celebre Corine: ſa mai- 
ſon eſt le temple du luxe; ſes ſoupers ſont les plus 
brillans de Paris: elle en fait les honneurs avec des graces 
qui nous enchantent. Voiez-vous cette blonde fi modeſte, 
& dont les regards ſe promenent languiſſamment de tous 
cotes? Elle a trois Amans, dont chacun ſe flatte d'etre 
le ſeul heureux. C'eſt un plaiſir de la voir au milieu de 
ſes adorateurs, leur diſtribuer des faveurs legeres, & leur 


I perſuader tour-a-tour qu'elle ſe joue de leurs rivaux, | 
C'eſt un modele de coquetterie, & perſonne ne trompe 
ſon monde avec tant d'adreſſe & de legerete, Elle ira 


loin ſur ma parole, & je le lui ai déjà predit, Vous 
[| etes donc dans ſa confidence, demanda Madame du Troene ? 
—Oh oui: ce n'eſt pas avec moi qu'elles diſſimulent; elles 
me connoiſſent, elles ſavent bien qu'on ne m'en 1mpoſe 
pas. Et vous, Belzors, dit Madame du Troene au ſage 

| & 


| 
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& vertueux jeune homme qui venoit de les aborder , Ctes- 

vous initie A ces miſtères? Non Madame: je veux croire 
que tout cela eſt fort amuſant; mais le charme en fait le 

denger. Madame du Trcene obſerva que les honnetes 

femmes recevoient d'un air froid & rëſervé le ſalut riant 

& familier de Verglan, tandis qu'elles reponcoient avec 

Pair de Vefime & de Pamitie au ſalut reſpectueux de Bal] 
zors. Elle plaiſanta Verglan ſar cette diſtindion, aſin 

d'en faire appercevoit Emilie, Il eſt vrai, dit-il, Mada- 
me, qu'on me tient rigueur en public; mais, tete-atete, 
on m'en dédommage. 


4 De retour chez elle avec eux, elle regut la viſite d'E- || 


lèonore, jeune veuve d'une rare beauté. Eleonore parla 


9 | du malheur qu'elle avoit eu de perdre un Epoux eſtima- 
+ ble; elle en parla, dis-je, avec tant de ſenfibilite, de 
5 | candeur & de grace, que Madame du Troëne, Emilie & 


. Belzors Pecoutoient les larmes aux yeux. Pour une femme 
N. jeune & belle, dit Verglan d'un ton badin, un mari 
eſt une perte legere & facile i reparer, Non pas pour 
moi, Monſieur, dit la tendre & modeſte Eleonore; un 
mari qui honoroit une femme de mon age de ſon eſtime 
& de ſa confiance, & dont la tendreſſe delicate n'eut 
jama.s ni les craintes de la jalouſie, ni les negligences 


de l'habitude, n'eſt pas de ceux qu'on remplace aiſement. 
It Etoit ſans doute d'une jolie figure, demanda Verglan? 
Non, Monſieur , mais ſon ame Etoit belle. Une belle 
ame, reprit Verglan d'un air dédaigneux, une belle 


AD 5 
Ame! 
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ame! Etoit-il jeune au moins? — Point da tout: il étoit 
dans Page où Fon eſt ſenſe, quand on a dequoi Vetre,— 
Mals s'il n'etoit ni jeune, ni joli, je ne vois pas de 
| quot vous déſoler. La confance, l'eſtime, les procedes 
honnetes vont tous feuls avec une femme aimable; rien 
de tout cela ne peut vous manquer, Croizz moi, Ma- 
dame, le point eſſentiel eſt de vous aſſortir du cote de 
Page & de la figure, d'unir les graces avec les amours, 
en un mot d'epouſer un joli homme, ou de garder votre 
liberte, Vos conſeils ſont les plus galans du monde, dit 
Eleonore en s'en allant, mais par malheur ils ſont de- 
places, Voila une belle prude! dit Verglan des qu'elle 
fut ſortie, La pruderie, Monſieur, reprit Madame du 
Troëne, eſt une copie exageree de la ſageſſe & de la 
raiſon; & je ne vois rien dans Eleonore que de ſimple 
& de naturel, Pour moi, dit Belzors, je la trouve 
auſſi reſpectable qu'elle eſt belle. Reſpecte, mon ami, 
reſpecte, reprit Verglan avec vivacite: qui t'en em- 
peche ? Elle ſeule peut le trouver mauvais. Savez-vous, 
interrompit Madame du Troëne, qui pourroit conſoler 
Eleonore ? c'eſt un homme comme Belzors; & fi j'étois 
Pamie qu'il conſulteroit pour un choix, je Pengagerois a 
penſer à elle. Vous m'honorez beaucoup, Madame, dit 
Belzors en rougiſſant; mais Eléonore mérite un cœur 
libre, & par malheur le mien ne l'eſt pas. A ces mots, 
il ſortit accable du conge qu'il avoit cru recevoir. Car 
enfin , diſoit - il, m'inviter elle - meme a rechercher 
| Sſ | Eleonore, 


- 
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Eléonore, n'eſt-ce pas m'avertir de renoncer a Emilie? Ah 
que mon cœur lui eſt peu connu! Verglan, qui Ven- 
tendit de meme, eut Vair de plaindre ſon rival, Il en 
parla comme du plus honnete-homme du monde, C'eſt 
dommage qu'il ſoit fi triſte, diſoit-il du ton de la 
pie; voila ce qu'ils gagnent avec leur vertu, ils en- 
nuient & on les renvoie. Madame du Troene, fans 
s*expliquer, Vaſſura qu'elle n'avoit pretendu rien dire de 
J:fobligeant A l'un des hommes qu'elle honoroit le plus. 
Cependent Emilie avoit les yeux baiſſes, & ſa rougeur 
aiffoit voir Vagitation de ſon ame, Verglan ne douta 
point que ce trouble ne füt un mouvement de joie ; il 
ſe retira triomphant, & le lendemain il lui Ecrivit un 
billet conga en ces mots. ,, Vous avez di me trouver 
„bien romaneſque, belle Emilie, de n'avoir fait fi Iong- 
„temps parler que mes yeux! Ne m'accuſez pas d'une 
„ injuſte defiance; j'ai lu dans votre cœur, & fi je 
„n'avois eu a conſulter que lui, j*etois bien sür de (a 
„réponſe. Mais vous dépendez d'une mere, & les meres 
„ont des caprices, Heureuſement la votre vous aime, 
„ſa tendreſſe a eclaire ſon choix. Le renvoi de Belzors 
„ m'annonce qu'elle s'eſt decidee; mais votre aveu doit 
„ preceder le fien: je l'attens avec Vimpatience du plus 
„tendre & du plus violent amour”, Emilie ouvrit ce 
billet ſans ſavoir d'où il lui venoit: elle en fut offenſée 
autant que ſurpriſe, & n'heſita point à le communiquer 


a ſa mere, Je vous ſais bon gre, lui dit Madame 
du 
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du Troene, de cette marque d'amitie ; mais je vous dois 
a mon tour confidence pour confidence. Belzors m':. 
ecrit; liſez ſa lettre. Emilie obéit & lut: „ Madame, 
„ Jhonore la vertu, j'admire la beauté, je rends juſtice 
„ a Eléonore; mais le ciel n'a-t-il favoriſé qu'elle? Et 
„ Apres avoir adore dans votre image ce qu'il a fait de 
„plus touchant, me croiez- vous en état de ſuivre le 
„conſeil qne vous m'avez donné? Je ne vous dirai pas 
„combien il eſt cruel: mon reſpect étouffe mes plaintes, 
„ Si je n'ai pas le nom de votre fils, j'en ai du moin 


„les ſentimens, & ce caractère eſt ineffagable.“ 


Emilie ne put achever ſans la plus vive Emotion. Sa 
mere fit ſemblant de pas s'en appercevoir, & lui dit: 
Oh-ga ma fille, c'eſt à moi de repondre à ces deux 
rivaux; mais c'eſt A toi de dicter mes rẽponſes. -A moi 
ma mere !—A qui donc? Eſt-ce moi qu'ils demandent en 
mariage? Eſt-ce mon cœur que je dois conſulter ?—Ah ! 
Madame, votre volonté n'eſt-elle pas la mienne? N'avez- 
vous pas le droit de diſpoſer de moi? Tout cela, mon 
enfant, eſt le mieux du monde; mais comme il y va 
de ton bonheur, il eſt juſte que tu en decides, Ces 
jeunes gens ſont bien nes tous les deux; Petat, la for- 
tune ſont à-peu- près les memes; vois lequel remplit le 
mieux l'idée que tu te fais d'un bon mari: pardons 
celui-là, & congedions l'autre. Emilie, penetree, bai- 


ſoit les mains de ſa mere, & les arroſoit de ſes larmes 
Sf 2 Mettez 


— et. 
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Mettez le comble à vos bontes, lui diſoit-elle, en m'e- 
clairant fur mon choix: plus il eſt important, plus j'ai 
beſoin que vos conſeils le determinent. L'epoux que 
ma mere m'aura choifi me ſera cher: mon cœur ofe 
vous en rẽpondre. Non, ma fille, on n'aime pas ainſi 
par devoir, & ta ſais mieux que moi-meme ce qui eſt 
digne de te rendre heureuſe. Si tu ne Ves pas, je te 
zonſolerai : je veux bien partager tes peines, mais je ne 
veux pas les cauſer. Allons ; je mets la main a la plume, 
je vais Ecrire; tu n'as qu'a difter. Qu'on s'imagine le 
trouble, la confuſion , Pattendriffement d'Emilte. 'Trem- 
blante aupres de cette tendre mere, une main ſur ſes 
yeux & l'autre ſur ſon cœur, elle eſſaioit envain d'obear ; 
ſa voix expiroit ſur ſes lèvres. He-bien, diſoit la bonne 
mere, auquel des deux allons-nous repondre ? finis; ou 
je vais m'impatienter. A Verglan, dit Emilie d'une 


voix foible & chancelante.—A Verglan, ſoit; que lui 
dira1-je ? 


„Il n'eſt pas poſſible, Monſieur, qu'un homme qui | 
„ ſe doit comme vous A la ſociete, y renonce pour vi- 


, vre au ſein de ſa famille. Mon Emilie n'a pas de | 


| ,, quoi vous dedommager des ſacrifices qu'elle exigeroit. || 


„ Continuez d'embellir le monde, c'eſt pour lui que vous 


„tes fait”, Eſt - ce - là tout? — Oui ma mere, — Et 4 


Belzors, que lui dirons-nous ? Emilie continua de dicter || 


avec un peu plus de confiance. ,, Vous trouver digne 
„ d'une 


— 
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„d'une femme auſſi vertueuſe que belle, ce n'ctoit pas, 
| ,» Monſieur, vous interdire un choix qui m'intéreſſe au- 
„tant qu'il m*honore; c'etoit meme vous y encourager. 
„Votre modeſtie a pris le change, & vous avez été in- 
„ juſte envers vous-meme & envers moi. Venez appren- 
„ dre a mieux juger des intentions d'une bonne mere. 
„Je diſpoſe du cœur de ma fille, & je n'eſtime per- 
„ ſonne au monde plus que vous“. 


Viens toi-méème, mon enfant, que je t'embraſſe, 
| s'ecria Madame du Troëne: tu remplis les vœux de ta 
mere, & tu n'aurois pas mieux dit, quand tu aurois 
conſulte mon cœur. 


Belzors accourut ne ſe poſſedant pas de joie, Jamais 
mariage ne fut plus applaudi, plus' fortune que le leur. 
La tendreſſe de Belzors ſe partagea entre Emilie & ſa 


| mere, & l'on doutoit dans le monde laquelle des deux 
ii aimoit le plus, 
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T. d- m &, C. o, F. Th. 

C. u, F. d. 

T. d-f, C. o- n, F. m. 

C. , F. I. 

T. s, C. u, F. pal. 

G. . C. . 
C. e, F. d. 

T. m, C. a, F. d, 
C. a, F. m. 

C. u, F. d. 

T. n, C. &, C.-D. o, 

F. t- r. 

C. i, F. L- U. 

T. t, C. o-i, F. n, T. n, 
C. o, F. d. 

J. e, GC. e, F. v, C. a. 


menagement 
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meEnagement AS t, C. C-n, F. mz 


quelques 
lezons 


de 
mo eſtie, 


mais 
il 
proteſtoit 


que 
perſonne 
n'etoit 


moins 
avantageux 


merveille 


que 
ce 
n'etoit 


pas 
pour 


G , F. 8. . 
V. , C. ©, F. m. 

T. l-q-u-f-by-2-p-by-s, 
C. e, F. q-u. 

J. s, C. o- n, F. g, C. e, 
P. I. 

C. e, F. d. 

C. 15 F. t, T. ſ, C. e, 
F. d, C. o, F. m. 

T. 8, C. 9-1, F. m. 

Tb Go ke 

„ „ . el ct Toh 
G. „ . t, . 0, 
F. per. 

C. e, F. q-u. 

T. d-n-f, C. o, F. 1, 
T. 1, C. e, F. p. 

T. t, C. 0-i, F. t, C. E, 
F. n'. 

T. 8, C. i- n, F. M- O. 

YT xc 4 $1. 2:4 
C. a, F. t, C. a-n, 
F. v, C. a. 

C. e, F. q-u. 

C. i, F. L- U. 

T. I, C. i, F. -u. 

T. t, C. o-i, F. v, C. a, 
F. i. 

C. à. | 

T. Go 0; Fo Vo 
Th 6% . n. 

C. e, F. q-u, 

C. e, F. e. 

T. t, C. o-i, F. t, C. ẽ, 
F. n'. 

T. 6, C. a, F. p. 

T. r, C. o- u, F. p. 


lui 
qu'on 
le 


recherchoit, 


que 
ſa 


n iſſance 


y 
faiſoit 


beaucoup, 


& 
qu'il 
devoit 


ſa 
figure, 


qualites 
qu'il 

ne 
$'Ctoit 
pas 


XX2 
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C. i, F. L-U. 

C. o- n, F. quu'. 

C. 8, F. l. 

T. t, C. o-, F. eh, 
J. %% ©. 6 ü 
C. 6, F. r. 

C. e, F. q-u. 

C. , F. .. 

7. c-f, C. a- n, F. f, 
T. 6 C. a- i, F. n. 

C. y. 

T. t, C. o-i, F. i, C. a, 
F. f. 

T. i oe, . 
C. a- u, F. b-e. 

C. e- t. 


re. 


7. t, C. o-, F. v, C. 6 
F. d. 

C. , F. l. 

T. it-f, C. e, F. r. 

C. à. 

C. o- n, F. ſ. 8 

7. t, G4, F. p TL 
C. e. 

C. e- t. 

C. a. 

nn 


T.i-6 Gu, Fs 6h 


F. 

T.% GS 5 & Gh 
F. l, C. a, F. q-u. 

T. 1, C. I, F. q- u. 

C. e, F. n. 

T. t, C. o- i, F. t, C. ẽ, 
F. 8. 

T. 8, C. a, F. p. 


donnees, | 


= 4 — — 
— — — - - » 


. — 
—ͤ—— — 
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donnees, C. E-f, - by - e-p.-by-s, | reproche T. c-h-f, C. o, F. p-r, 
J. n, T. % CG % C. 6, F. r. 
| F. d. de C. e, F. d. 
& C. e- t. ſa C. a, F. ſ. 
dont T. t, C. o-n, F. d. mere T.r-f, C. &, F. m. 
il . 81 eat T. t, C. e-ũ. 
n'avoĩt T. t, C. o-, F. v, C. a, | fait J. t, Nn. t. 
F. wv, a C. à. 
garde T. r-d-f, C. a, F. g. ſon C. o-n, F. ſ. 
de C. e, F. d. ame T. m-f, C. à. 
ſe C. e, F.f. une T. unn C. u. 
prẽvaloir. F. r, C. i, F. L- O, plaie C. a- i-5 F. p-l, 
C. a, F. v, C. &, | profonde, F. d-f, C. o-n, F. f, 
F. p-r, C. o, F. p-r. 
Plus T. 3, C. u, F. p-l. & C. e- t. 
Emilie C. 1, F. I, C. i, F. m, cette T. d- t-, C. e, F. c. 
C. E. ſenſibili® C. é, F. t, C. i, F. 1, 
avoit T. t, C. o-i, F. v, C. a. C. i, F. b, C. i, F. ſ, 
de G6 N. C. e-n, F. ſ. 
plaiſir T. r, C. i, F. ſ, C. a- i, delicate T. t, C. a, F. c, C. i, 
| F. p-l. SJ CC 3.4 
a c. à. la C. a, F. I. 
le C. e, F. l. rendoit T. t, C. o-i, F. d, C. e-n, 
voir T. , C. i, F. v- O F. r. 
& C. e-t. ä craintve T. vf, C. , F. t, 
a GN. C. a- in, F. c- r. 
rentendre, T. d-r-f, C. e-n, F. t, 3 C. a 
C. e- n, F. E. Pexces. T.%, C. 8, F. e, T.. , 
plus T. s, C. u, F. p-l. C. e, F. T. 
elle T. d-l-f, C. e. Cependant T. t, C. a-n, F. d, 
avoit T. t, C. 0-i, F., G. a. C. e-n, F. p, C. e, 
ſoin C. i-n, F. S-O. F. c. 
de C. e, F. d. les rl 
diſſimuler. T. r, C. e, F. l, C. u, charmes T. r-m-f,-by-e-p,-by-s, 
F. m, C. i, F. i, T. j, C. a, F. c-h, 
C. i, F. d. d' Emilie C. 1, F. I, C. i, F. m, 
Un C. u-n, SST 
dont T: t, C, O-N, F. d. 


Verglan 
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Verglan 


Etoit 
fi 


foiblement© 


touche, 
avoient 


inſpire 
amour 


le- 
plus 
tendre 


modeſte 
Belzors. 


Un 
eſprit 


juſte 

& 

un 

cœur 
droit 
formoient 


la 
baſe 
de 
ſon 


C. a-n, F. g-, T. r, 
C. e, F. v. 

T. t, C. o- i, F. t, C. e. 

C. i, F. ſ. 

T. t, C. en, F. m, 
C. e, F. b-l, C. o-i, 
F. f. 

C. E, F. c-h, C. o-u, F. t. 

C. 0-i-f.-by-e-p-by-n-t, 
F. v, C. a. 

C. é, F. r, C. i, F. p, 
T. ſ, C. i- n. 

T. r, C. o- u, F. m, 
Cs Fo T. 

C. e, F. l. 

T. s, C. u, F. p-l. 


| T. d-r-f, C. Se-n, F. t. 


C. a- u. 

T. g-f, C. a, F. ſ. 

C. e- t. 

T. ſt C. e, F. d, 
C. o, F. m. 

T. r-s, C. o, F. 2, T. I, 
C. e, F. b. 

C. u- n. 

T. t, C. i, F. p-r, T. ſ, 
C. e. 

T. i{t-f, C. u, F. j. 

C. e-t. 

C. u- n. 

T. r, C. e- u, F. c- o. 

T. t, C. i, F. D-R-O. 

C. 0-i-f,-by-e-p-by-n-t, 


F. m, T. r, C. o, F. f. 


C. a, F. L 
To 55 C. a, F. b. 


C. e, F. d. 


C. o-n, F. ſ. 


caractère. 


Sa 
figure 


douce 
& 
ouverte 
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T. r-f, C. &, F. t, T. e, 

. 5 G 
F. c. 

C4 N... 

T. 1-5, C. u, F. g, C. i, 
F. t. 

T. c-f, C. o- u, F. d. 

C. e-t. 


T. r-t-f, C. e, F. v, 
Go O-u. 


Lennobliſſoit T. t, C. o-, F. f. T. f, 


encore 


C. i, F. bl, C. o, 
F. n, C. e-n, F. 8, 
T. r-f, C. o, F. e, 
C. e- n. 

T. r, C. a, F. p. 

GS FL 

T. tf, C. a- u, F. h. 

C. *. /, F. d, C. i. 

C. o- n, F. q-u'. 

T. t, C. o- i, F. v, C. a. 

C. e, F. d. 

C. o- n, F. ſ. 

7. m-f, C. a, 

. a, F. c. 

C. o- n. 

. , £6 

C. é, F. ſ, C. o, F. p, 
elne 


naturellement T. t, C. e- n, F. m, 


C. e, F. I, T. I, C. e, 
F. r, C. u, F. t, C. a, 
F. n. 

GN. 


＋. T, C. E, F. c-h, Tk 


C. e, F. c-h, 
C. e- t. 


C. à. 
: oroire 


Ie eco — 
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croire 
demeler 


dans 
les 
traits 
d'un 
homme, 
ce 

que 


| lon 
| 
| qu'il 

' a 

| dans 
le 
ceur. 


Belzors 


fait 


en 

qui 

la 
Nature 


avoit 

ct? 

di rigẽe 

au 

bien 

des 
Penfance, 


jouiſToit 


de 
Favantage 
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T.r-f, C. i, F. C-R-O. 
7. 1 C. , F. % 6.8, 
F. m, C. é, F. d. 

T. 8, C. a-n, F. d. 

T. 6, C. e, F. I. 

T. t-s, C. a- i, F. t- r. 

C. u- n, F. d' 

T. d- m-, C. o, F. h. 

C. e, F. e. 

C. e, F. q-u. 

C. o- n, F. I. 

Tt Gn . .. 

T. I, C. i, F. q- u'. 

C. a. 

. 8, C. 3-1, F. d. 

C. e, F. l. 

T. 1, C. -u, F. e- o. 

7. 1.6, Go, F. 2, 7. 
C. e, F. b. 

C. e- n. 

C. i, F. q-u. 

C. 4, P. I. 

T. 15 C. u, F. t, C. a, 
F. n. 

J. G04 F.v, C4 

C. &, F. t, C. 8. 

C. e-f, F. g, C. i, F. r, 
G hb 3 60 

C. a- u. 

C. e-n, F. B-I, 

T. s, C. &, F. d. 

T. c-f, C. a-n, F. f, 
C. e- n, F. T. 

T. t, C. o., F. 7. 
C. i, C.-D. o-u, F. j. 

C. , F. d. | 

T. 855 C. a-n, F. t, 
C. F. T. 


de 
pouvoir 


s'y 


abandonner 


ſans 
precaution 


& 
ſans 
contrainte, 


La 
decence, 


l honetete, 


la 
candeur, 


cette 
franchiſe 


qui 

gagne 

la 
confiance, 


cette 
ſeverits 


T. b-l-f, C. a, F. m, 
In 
F. n, C. i. * 

C. e, F. d. 

T. , G. i, J. V. O, 
C. o- u, F. p. 

C. y, F. vu. 

T. r, C. e, F. n, T. n, 
C. o, F. d, C. a- n, 
F. b, C. a. 

T. 8, C. a-n, F.. i. 

„ % I, 
C. a- u, F. e, C. 6, 
F. per. 

C. e- t. 

T. s, C. a-n, F. ſ. 

7. t-f, C. a- i- n, F. t-r, 
C. -n, F. e. 

C. a, F. I. 

T. c-f, C. e- n, F. c, 
C. &, F. d. 

C. 6, F. t, C. e, F. t, 
C. &, F. n, C. o, 
F. L'h. 

C. a, F. I. 


. r, C. e- u, F. d, 
C. a- n, F. c. 

T. d-t-f, C. e. F. c. 

T. K . cy! 
C. a- n, F. fer. 

C. i, F. q-u. 

T. g- &, C. a, F. g. 

C. a, F. l. 

T. c-f, C. a- n, C.-D. i, 
F. f, C. o-n, F. c. 

T. d-t-f, C. e, F. c. 

C. &, F. t, C. i, F. r, 
C. E, F. v, C. E, F. ſ. 


de 


„ 


0 
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de 
meœurs 
qui 
imprime 


le 
reſpect, 


avolent 


en 
lui 
Paiſance 


libre 
de 


habitude. 


Ennemi 


du 

vice, 

mais 
ſans. 

faſte ; 
indulgent 


aux 
ridicules, 


3 0 


C. 6, F. d. 

T. r-s, C. o-u, F. m. 

C. i, F. q-u, 

T. m, C. i, F. per, 
C. i- m. 

C.- e, F. l. 

T. &t, C. e, F. p, T. i 
C. e, F. r. 

C. 0-i-f,-by e-p-by-n-t, 
F. v, C. a. 

C. e- n. 

C. i, F. L- U. 

T.. = C. n, F. bh 
C. a, F. T. 

T. b-r-f, CL F. 

C. e, F. d. 

T. d,, C. u, F. t, C. i, 
F. b, C. a, F. Th. 
C. i, F. m, C. e, F. n, 

T. n,. C. e. 

C. u, F. d. 

T. c C. i. F. v. 

T. 8, C. a- i, F. m. 

T. 6, C. a-n, F. i 

T. t-f, C. a, F. f. 

T. t, C.o-i, F. T. 
C. u, F. d, C. i- n. 

T. x, C. a-u. 

T. l-f,-by- e-p.-by -5, 
C. u, F. c, C. i, F. d, 
Ck 3b 

T. 8, C. a-i, F. m. 

T. 8, C. n, F. i. 

C. e- n. 

T. r, C. e, F. t, T. e, 
C. a, F. t- r, C. o- n, 
F. c. 


aucun, 
docile 


aux 


uſages 


ianocens, 


C. u- n, F. c, C. a- u. 

T. I), C. i, F. c, C. o, 
F. d. 

7. C. uu. 

T. g-f,-by-e -p. -by-s, 
C. a, F. ſ, C. u. 

T. 8, C. en, F. c, C. o, 
F. n, T. n, C. i. 


incorruptible T. b-l-F C. i, F. t, 


aux 
mauvais 


exemples, 


il 
ſurnageoit 


T. p, C. u, F. r, 
T. r, C. Ne. 
C. i- n. | 

> of IT ff MO 

T. 6, C. ai, F. v, 
C. a- u, F. m. 

T. p-l-f;-by-e-p.-by-s, 
C. e- m, 7. x, C. e. 

T.b C8. 

T. t, C. oi, F. g-, 
C. a, F. n, T. r, C. u- 
F. ſ. 

C. a- u. 

7. t, 6. C-n, F. r, T* 7, 
C. o, F. t. 

C. u, F. d. 

T. d-f, C. o- n, F. m. 

C. e, F. m, C. 4. i. 

nne, . 
Fr. C6.4 
a 

. 

Ne, ee. 

T. m-f, C. è, F. m. 

T. t, C. o- n, E. d. 

C. 4, N. 1, 

C. /, F. v. 


. 


C. E. 
la 
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la 
cenſure, 


& 
auxquels 


Veſtime 
publique 
avoit 
coutume 
de 


Poppoſer, 


pour 
humilier 


leur 
orgueil. 
Madame 


du 
Troëne 


enchantẽe 


du 
caragere 


de 
ce 


E. 4 9.1 

Ni., 
C. e-n, F. c. 

C. e- t. 

T. I-s, C. e, F. q-u, 
T. x, C. a-u. 

T. m-, C. i, F. t, T. ſ, 
., F. r. 

T. q -u, C. i, F. b-l, 
C. u, F. p. 
T. c C. ON 
C. a. : 
T. m, C. u, F. t, 

C. o- u, F. e. 

C. e, F. d. 

Nr, ca Ky Go 
F. p, T. p, G. o, 
F. I. 

T. r, C. o- u, F. p. 


F. V, 


2 r, Ce. e, C.-D. i, 
Nel n 
CF. h. 


7. % G, . 

T. L C. e, F. 8 
T. % C. 0. 

T. my, C. a, F. d, 
C. A F. m. 

G. *. 

T. n-f, C. &, C.-D. o, 
F. t- r. 

C. e, F. t, C. , 
F. c-h, C. e- n. 

C. u, F. d. 

T. rf, C. è, F. t, T. c, 

. , F. 1, C. . 

N86. 

C. e, F. d. 

C. e, F. c. 


1. 6 


ANAL T'SI0 0 F TM 4 


zeune 


homme, 


Favoit 


choiſi 


fille. 
Elle 


tariſſoit 


point 
ſur 
ſon 
Eloge, 
Emilie 


T. 17, C. e-u, F. j. 

T. d- my, C. o, F. h. 

T. t, C. o-i, F. v, C. a, 
F. P. 


„ e 
F. C-H-O, | 

C. a- u. 

T. d, C. o- n, F. f. 

C. 6, N d. 


C. o- n, F. ſ. 

T. r, C. e- u, F. c-o. 

7. d- m- C. o, F. c. 

C. , F. I. a 

T. s, C. u, F. pal. 

T. g-, C. i, F. d. 

T. x, C. o- u, F. p, 
C. . 

T. d-I-f, C. e, F. q- u'. 

Reer. 

as. T. 
C. o, F. d. 

C. a. 

G .. 

T. I-I-f, C. 1, F. f. 

T. d-l-f, C. e. 

C. e, F. n. 

T. t, C. o-i, F. ſ, T. ſ, 
GY Fr, Ga Fk 

T. t, C. i-n, F. P-O. 

T.r, Gu, . . 

C. o- n, F. ſ. 

T. g-f, C. o, F. I, C. &. 

C. i-f, F. l, C. i, F. m, 
C. 6. 


applaudiſſoit T. t, C. o-i, F. ſ, T. ſ, 


C. , F. d, C. a-u 
F. p-l, T. p, C. a. 


avec 
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avec 
la 


T. e, C. e, F. v, C. a. 

C. 6, F. . 

C. 1½, F. t, T. ſ, C. e, 
F. d, C. o, F. m. 

C. e, F. d. 

C. o- n, F. ſ. 

T. g-f, C. A. 

T. m-f, C. a, F. d, 
C. a, F. m. 

C. u, F. d. 

T. n-, C. &, C.-D. o, 
F. t-r, 

C. e, F.C. 


lui. 
Comme 
Feſtime 
qu'elle 
lui 
inſpiroit 


n'Etoit 


melee 
d'aucun 
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C. i, F. L-U. 

T. d-m-f, C. o, . 6. 

7, m, C. i, F. t, T. ſ, 
C. e, F. I'. 


T. d. 1-% C. e, F. q-. 
41 H 1. 


T. t, C. o- i, F. r, C. i, 
F. p, T. , C. La. 
T. t, C. o- i, F. t, C. &, 

F. n'. 
C. E- F. I, C. e, F. m. 
C. u- n, F. C, C. a- u, 
.. 


T. t, C. i, F. p-r, C.&, | ſentiment J. t, C. en, F. m, 
F. m. C. i, F. t, C. e-n, F.C. 
C. A. qu'il T. C. I, F. d-. 
7. 7, C. ai, F. r. fallat 7. e, CO, K. l, 7. l 
C. u, F. n, C. é, F. g, of N. 
C. i- n. | cacher, T.r, C.e, F.c-h, C. a, 
C. e-t., „ 

T. x, C. e-u, C.-D. i, | Emilie C. 1½ F. l, C. i, F. m, 
F. c, C. a, F. g-r. C. E, | 
T. d-I-f, C. e, F. q- u. Etoit 7. t, C. od, F. t, C. i. 

T. t, C. o-i, F. v, C. a. à C. à. 
T. s, C. &, F. p-r, | fon C. o- n, F. ſ. 
C. a- u. aiſe. T. , C. a- i. 
C. e, F. d. | Kc. & M. c&c. &c, 
& c. & c, 


& e. 


&c. 
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An ApoLoGy of the AUTHeR for one ſmail liberiy he has 
taten in the. ſpelling of a certain word. Hence a 
Propsſal for introducing a method whereby to diflinguiſÞ 
the liquidity of the French L, in a Caſe, in which, it has 
akuays been, and is till, very difficult to be aſcertained 
and impoſſible to be acquired but by practice. Together 


with ſome other occaſional animadver ſions on ſome difficult 
points of the precedent PRAXIS, 


Owe an apology to the Public for a little liberty, which, contrary to 
my cuſtom and natural diſpoſition I have, however, taken, in the 
printing of the French Tale, LA BONNE MERE, The ſpelling 
of a certain particular French articulation , had hitherto always been at- 
tended with doubts and uncertainty to the Reader, This, by means of the 
mere introduction of a dizreſis, in a caſe, in which, USAGE had ſeemed 


averſe to admit of one, and the effect of which I ventured to try, I have 
endeavoured to remove, | 


I likewiſe hold myſelf bound to account for ſome ſmall difficulties | 


which will be found interſperſed in the courſe of the Praxis which follows 
| that Tale. | 


| 


To 
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To acquit myſelf therefore of theſe two obligations at the ſame time, 
and with as much conciſneſs as I am capable, and the ſubje& can ad- 
mit of, I will beg leave to add here this ſmall Appendix, in form of | 
Notes, or obſervations on thoſe ſeveral articles ſeparately, taking 


them up juſt as they occur, and following, ſor that purpoſe, no 
other order but that of the page wherein they happen to be. 


Page 292, fille. ] It had always appeared difficult to foreigners, and in- 
deed to ourſelves, to diſtinguiſh, by the ſpelling, when the double / was to 
be pronounced liquid, and when not, if the foregoing charact᷑eriſtick hap- 
pened to be an i, inſtead of a, e, o, or u , The reaſon was, that the 
French having uſed no other means, for indicating that /iguidity of the 1, 
but that of placing an i before it, when it was to be pronounced ſo, found 
themſelves at a loſs how to act when that / was to be ſounded liquid, and the 
foregoing chara#eriftick was itſelf an i, the only reſourcein their power to in- 
| dicate it, In the words ta- ill-er, we-ill-er , Bro- ille, fou-ill-er, and trava- il, 
ſole- il, fenou- il, &c. the liquidity of the / is plainly indicated, and admits not of 
the leaſt heſitation, The chara#eriſtick is a, e, o, ou, and the i which fol- 
lows them is not a characteriſtick, but a ſign only adherent to the /, and 
which ſerves to indicate that ſuch an / is liquid, as a cedilla under a c 
(thus g) indicates that ſuch a c is to be pronounced like an s, But in the 
words Avril, and util, Ville, and pille, vaciller, and ſourciller, &c. it is | 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh, in the three different couples of words here pro- | | 
poſed, which is that wherein the J, or , is liquid, and which wherein if 
they are not. Why? you will ſay, do you not diſtinguiſh them by the uſual | i 
method, placing in this caſe another i before thoſe /s which are ſounded | 


_ — -- — : = — — I — — 


— 


liquid, as you do in the other caſes? Becauſe, as it has already been noticed | 
page 200 of this Analyſis, the French have as great a diſlike, as the Engliſh, | i} 

to the meeting of two is, one againſt another, in one and the ſame word, 
and could not bear to write Avriil, piille, ſaurciil er, in theſe or ſuch like | 
words. Now the i-trema, or, as the Engliſh call it, diereſed-1, being 
in French admitted to be equal to two 7's, it is ſurpriſing that it did not 
occur at once to make uſe of it in the caſe before us, as it was in ſo many 
others of the like nature. In croĩons, vorons, moren, &c. which ſome ſpell 
erroneouſly woyons, croyons , moyen, there are, for example, inconteſtably 
| Yy32 two 
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| 


| propoſe it only, And, if I have made uſe cf it here, it is only to try the 


all, could not help it's looking very oddly ,. It is an unlucky circumſtance 


two is meant; one, which joins in one ſyllable with the foregoing o, and 
the other, which begins the next ſyllable and joins with it as a figurative to 
it, preciſely as if it were ſpelt croi- jens, woi-ions , moi- ien. What difficulty, 
therefore, could any one find in ſpelling Avril and outi/; ville and pille; 
vaciiler and ſourciller ® This method would certainly be according to the 
Sy/em and Genius of the language, quite concordant with it's mode of ope- 
rating and combining, and there is nothing diſagreeable to the look of ſuch 
and like words in the practice. This, in my opinion, cannot be confi. 
dered as an innovation, but as an uſeful extenſion and application of a cuſ- 
tomary method of defigning in French the gemination of an i. I hambly 


taſte and judgment of the Public, and, by precuring a fight of the effect 
of ſuch an int reduction in this caſe, enable the Reader to judge of the 
propriety or imprepriety of it's admiſſion in a future practice. The only 
word in which it may appear difazrecable is that of Fille, which, when 
written with a lower-caſe f, requires that a hair-ſpace ſhould be placed 
between the F and the 7 to make this laſt bear off from the , the kern of 
which would touch, and often deface, the diæreſis of the following figure 7. 
Now, was this ſpace placed only between the f and the 7, thus ih, 
it would ſeem ſtrange to the eyes. I have therefore cauſed it to be equally 
ſpaced between every two letters, to make it more uniform; but, after 


without doubt, that. the trial has. fallen in a piece of French wherein 
this word was introduced, and occurred ſo often. In the words &ril/antes, 
p. 297 and 321 z---fourmille, p. 301 z---familles, p. 302, 304, 316; 
gentilleſſes, p. 308, and billet of p. 314, the disereſed 7 has no diſagreeable 
look , and cauſes no ſort of difficulty, Therefore, I think that, ſhould this 
hint meet with approbation and be admitted, a skilful Founder might 
eafily remedy the other by riſing ever ſo little the kern of the 7, and caſt- 
ing the diæreſis of the 7 both cloſer one to another, and /owwer upon the | 
type. Theſe three particulars attended to, would infallibly procure, by 
their coneurrence , the admiſſion of the diæreſed 7 as cloſe to the lower 
caſe f, as to a c, A tz. an u or any other type whatever, 


—— 


Daerr 
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P. 321. Col. I. at the word Soin.] The parſing cf this appears thus. 
C. i-n, F. S-O. It may perhaps be wondered why $-O is thus marked in 
| larger characters than the ret, The reaſon is, that whenever we met with 
any of the pretended and fa'ſe diphthongs, againſt which we have ſo much 
exclaimed in the courſe of this Aua e, we have taken care to notice the 
; new method of parſing the words in which they occurred, and to which | 
their deitruction had neceMarily given riſe, by writing them in thoſe Capital | 
Types. Were diphthongs to continue to be admitted in French, this word | 
ſhould be parſed thus. Chara Veriſtick-Di thong o-in, Ficurative s, So 
ſhould alſo, a few lines lower, the wor d dewoirs be parſed: and, inſtead of 
7. r-s, C. i, F. V- o, C. e, F. d, we ſhould ſay, J. r-8, Chara#.-Digh. o-i, 
F. », C. e, F. d. So ſhould, in ſhort, all thoſe words which, in the 
ccur'e of this Praxis, have been parſed according to our new method, and 
the ſyſtem of there not being any Diphthongs in the French language. Tin 
the caſe is determined by the French Academy at Paris, I have no objection 
to thoſe who are not capable of raiſing themſelves above prejudices, who 
| are ignorant, or of timorous diſpofitions, &c. following the old track, and 
' parſing theſe words aſter the other method I have juſt ſhewn to them, My 
| ſyſtem of parſing the words is equally agreeable to theſe two different me- 
| thods, as it is perfectly adaptable to all languages in general. In fact, it | 
is the ground and foundation, the key and the unravelling of all thoſe, | F 
which did, do, or ever ſhall, or can, exiſt. 


—— — 
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P. 324. education, ] There are three ways of parſing this word, One, in | 
making this word Penteſy labic, as it is in Poetry and in the oratorial pronun- 
ciation. Another, in making it Tetraſyllabic, as it is in the familiar way of 
| ſpeaking , or converſation : which laſt produces ebe different methods of 
parſing, one according to the admitted, the other according to the rejeed, 
ſyſtem of diphthongs. The laſt is that we have followed here, and on every 
ſimilar occaſion, whenever there occurred any in the courſe of this Praxis, | 
Our reaſon was, that we would not be thought guilty of recommending a 
too- much affected way of reading or ſpeaking, as we might have been taxed 
| with, had we parſed the word as a Penteſyl able: and, in admitting of the 


more familiar way of pronouncing it, which directly introduces into the 
word 


WY 
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word one of the pretended Diphthongs, wo were obliged to be ſo conſiſtent 
with ourſelves as to parſe the word according to our own particular method. 
Therefore, for the ſatisfaction of the Reader, and his more particular in- 
ſtruQion, we ſhall give here the ß and ſecond method of parſing this word 
and thoſe of the ſame caſt,---Iſt, Method, C. o-n, C.-D. i, F. t, C. a, F. c, 
C. u, F. d, C.e, F. .- IId. Method, C.-Dipbtb. i-o-n, F. t, C. a, F. c, 
C. u, F. d, C. é, F. Þ.---IId, Method, (in the Praxis.) 


P. 327, conſolation.] A word of the ſame caſt as education, and which 
admits of the ſame three methods of parſing, 


P. 332, 1. and 2d. Col. and 338. 1, Col. voibit.] The only rational 
way of parſing this word, and the like, is preciſely ſuch as would | 
have been unintelligible to all our Readers, without ſome previous explica- 
tion, We thought therefore.adviſeable to paſs it over, and refer it to the 
preſent Notes, or Appendix, for a proper illuſtration cf the caſe which 
now ſtands before us. Had we had room to treat of the mechanical! and 
mathematical combinations made uſe of in the French language, which, 
p. 255 of this Analyſis, we have aſſerted to exiſt in the language, this 
particular caſe would have found it's place therein. But, as we have | 
been diſappointed that way, it is to be hoped this inſtance will give our 
Readers ſome idea of the ſolidity, conſtancy and invariability of the French 
ſyſtem, in the multifold combinations to the unavoidable uſe of which, that 
language has been, by neceſſity, reduced, in order to ſupply the deficiency 
of the Alphabet it had borrowed, for the repreſentation of it's numerous Oral 
Pavers, Let us then pay the greateſt attention to the following remarks, 


I. Whenever an i is to be found in French between teu vocal types, it 


is an invariable rule that ſuch an i muſt geminate ; that is to ſay, double 
itſelf, and act in a two-fold capacity, 


II. To expreſs this geminating of the French i in ſuch a caſe, ſome ty. 
pity it by a y, which mode of repreſenting it is not to be followed: Others 
place a trema, or diæreſis, over it, which is the only method we have ob- 


| ſerved 
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ſerved; that, which is approved by our literati; and, conſequently , 
that which we recommend here, 


III. Now, the conſequence of this diæreſing of the ? is, that, 


1ſt, When the vocal type which precedes it, is an a or an e, one of the 
two i's meant by the diæreſed one (7) coaleſces with that à or that e, ſo as 
to conſtitute, by their combination, the artificial effigy of a certain new 
and particular wocal Pozwer , which is neither that of the a nor e to which 
it is affixed, nor it's own; and the other i, meant by the aforeſaid diæreſed 
one (i), acts the part of a fgurative upon the following characteriſtick effi- 
glated by the vocal type or types placed after it, and acts that part as a 
liquid i, or, Hebrew 72d. # 


2dly, But, when the vocal type, which precedes the dizreſed 7, is 
either an o or an 2, then the firſt of the two i's meant by that diæreſis 


placed over it is (according to our + new ſyſtem deſtructive of French diph- ; 


thongs) a Characteriſtick in it's own right, on which the precedent o or 2 
acts as a figurative in quality of one of the newly diſcovered liquid articu- 
lations eſtabliſhed p. 265, of this Analyſis; and the other i, meant by 
that ſame aforeſaid diæreſis placed over it, continues as uſual to act as a 
figurative upon the following charaQteriſtick effigiated by the vocal type, 
or types, placed after this. t 


* Examples, E/arant, and Aſei- ſound, (as Mr. Duclos calls them) of 
ant: read and pronounce as if ſpelt the diphthong oi or ui. 
¶Hai- iant 7 aſſei- iant . | 


1 Examples, woiant, boiau, fui- 
+ According to the old ſyſtem ant, and tuiau, &c. read and pro- 


which admits of diphthongs in the nounceas if ſpelt, VOi- iant, BOi-iaz, | 


French language, that firſt 3 would FUj-iant, TUi-iau, 
only be termed the ſecond or reſter- 
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IV, The concluſion is, that in ſuch caſes, there is therefore an inviſble, 
though ſenſible, Figurative, which requires that the word before us (woioit) 
and all fimilar ones, ſhould be parſed as follows.---T. t, C. o-i, F. id, 
C. i, F. V-O, Thus it muſt inconteſtably be parſed, according to the 
ear, which is the only competent judge of real ora! Powwers,---Should this 
word be parſed in the vulgar way according to it's appearance, and what 
it ſeems to be in the eyes of the illiterate, the parſing would be this, T. t, 
C. o- i, C.-Dipb. o- i, F. v. But this is an abſurdity, againſt which, 
people who have any notion of languages, muſt take the greateſt care to 
guard. 


IND Ex. 


("283-71 


N 


& 


4 (The Characteriſtick) one of 
the interiour, therefore permanent 
ſounds, 21, 39, 271. The firſt 


voice, according to Scaliger, which 


an infant produces at the moment 
of his birth, 75.---This vulgar Opi- 


nion traced back to it's firſt origin, 


and proved to be grounded upon 
nothing but hear-ſay, 76. --- De- 
nied to be the firſt voice of an in- 
fant, 83.---what that firſt voice is, 
ibid, 


AARON, Mr. Duclos compared 
to him, in his diffidence, 155. 


- Accidental z A certain particular 
qualification, oppoſed to Eſſential , 
neceſſary to characteriſe one of the 
two ſorts of differences, peculiar 
and proper to ſounds, as ſuch, 


275. 


Aion, conſtitutes that Element 
called an Articulation, 9-11—1s ab- 
ſolutely co- inſtantaneous with it, 
ſince it is the Articulation itſelf, 
II ,---See Form, 


D 


E X. 


ADAM, could not ſpeak, at the 
firſt moment he received the breath 
of life, from the Creator, Why? 
93.---A curious diſſertation on the 
ſubjeR, 92-5. 


ADAN SON, (the Botaniſt) his 
ſpelling condemned, 155. 


Addition , one of the three only 
methods of forming derivatives , 
173. --- By which one, added to 
two, Will ſtill produce no more 
than ro, 202,---See Mutation and 
Subtraction. : 


Abachang , or the Hebrew figures 
Y, N, N, N; difficulty of aſcer- 
taining their powers, as well as 
that of J and J, 15-6. 


Air, one of the two materials 
requiſite in the procreation of the 
Oral Powers, or primary Elements 


of ſpeech , of either ſort, . 


Alphabet, it's definition, 2, --- 
There is no Alphabet peculiar to 
the French Language, ibid. 
Whence the French Alphabet bor- 


rowed, 3, 116,---Does not exhibit 
a complete collection of all the 
Z Oral 


2 


— 
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Oral Powers contained in the 
French Language, ibid.---How that 
defect is remedied, 4. --- The 
French utterance of the &gures of 
the Alphabet, repreſented by the 
Engliſh correſponding ſpelling of 
the ſame ſounds, 5, 7.---No vocal 
figures in the Hebrew alphabet, 17. 
How the Canon I. and it's Proofs 
faygur Kill more this Syſtem, 
29. Proved impoſſible, adtnitting 
it to be an Original Language, 
r09, --- Three contradictory, and 
ſeemingly incompatible, defects 
attend the Alphabet now in uſe 
among the modern European Lan- 
guages, 116. proved, 120-2, --- 
How to ſupply the want of a com- 
plete ſet of Epifems adapted to the 
varions Oral Powers of the French 
Language, 12:.---Exccution of the 
Plan propcfed, 206-224. 


Ame, a new opinion, and cu- 
rious diſſertation, on the Etymo- 
togy of this French word, 99, 


Ampheriſtogenerus , Ampberiſtogeno- 
ſem, Ampheriſftogenoſis , their mean- 
ing and etymology explained and 
inftanced, 127, 156-62, 240-1, 
263, 256. 


Amphigeneous, Amphigenoſem, Am- 
phigenofis z their meaning and ety- 
mology explained and inſtanced, 
127, I58--62 , 240--1, 243, 250,--- 
Wherein conſiſts the difference be- 
tween Ampbigengſem and Ampberiſ- 
tagenaſem, 15852, 240--1, 


D E. X. 


Ara hy, the only mean of re- 
trleving the loſt effects of the 
Syntheſis, 127. 
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— 52. 


Arabic Language, (the) has, at 
this very time, no more than three 
ſounds anſwering. to our a, i, o, 


109. 
Arcbetypes, ſee Originals, © 


Arithmetical figures (the writing 
of our) compared with the firſt 
contrivance of man to convey his 
ideas to an abſent object, 26. 


Art of ſpeech has had, like other 
Arts, it's time of rudeneſs and un- 
digeſtedneſs, and received by de- 
grees it's poliſh, like other Arts, 
100.---Progreſs of it to perfection 
diſplayed, 111. 


Art hredioſem, or double articula- 
tive ſign, conſidered abſtractedly 
from any Powers, or meaning, 


243, 251. 


Arthromonoſem , or one ſingle ar- 
ticulative Sign, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from it's Power, or 
meaning, 243, 250. 


Arthropolyſem , or any cluſter of 
articulative Signs, above , 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 
Powers, or meaning, 243, 253. 


Arthroſem , | 


I _—__ 
Arthroſem , or articulative ſign, 
conſidered abſtractedly from it's 


Power, 127, 135 2325 2435 245» 
it's diviſion 136, 245. 


Aubraſis, or articulative Power, 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 
Sign, 231, 243, 24$.---it's diviſion 
127, 231, 245. 


Articulation , one of the two pri- 
mary Elements of ſpoken Language 
2.---What they correſpond with in 
written Language, ibid.---How ma- 
ny in French, 4.---Whence they 
proceed, 9,---Their eſſence conſiſts 
in the action of a certain particular 
organ, and how, 10, 11. Why, 
conſicered as a primary Element 
of Speech, it cannot admit of a line 
of ſeparation with reſpe& to the 
place of it's formation, from that 
of the other called ſound, 14.--- 
The principle of an articulation , 
like that of a ſound, is Ho, 20,--- 
It's moſt ſtriking characters, 22-3, 
37-$,---Contain alone the meaning 
of words, 24, 51.---Was the only 
ſenſation man could be ſtruck 
with, at his firſt attempting to in- 
vent figures to repreſent ſpeech, 
or Oral Powers, 26.---All the poſ- 
ſible articulations, which man is 
capable of producing, reducible to 
five principal ones, 33, 43.---A 
Scheme of all the real articulations 
of the French Language, in their 
own dreſs, or ſhape, 44.---How 
coagulated articulations, or con- 
tracted ſounds, introduced in Lan- 
guages, 106-7.---How a like articu- 


E X. 


lation is often differently combined 
in different Languages, 119.---Ma- 
thematically defined, and com- 
pared to the Point, 150,---Is nothing 
but an interruption of ſound, or 
privation of time, 151,---Conta@, 
not the conſtituent quality of a 
conſonant, 161,---How the ſame 
matter can at pleaſure aſſume the 
different form of a ſound or an arti- 
culation, 262 , --- Four coagulated 
articulations are impoſſible by na- 
ture, 281, 


Aſpiration , a neceſſary and una- 
voidable principle of ſound, 45.--- 
No ſound produced without it, 15, 
21,---Is equally the principle, life, 
and aliment of all the Powers in 
general both articulative and vocal, 
262 , --- Strongly felt in certain 
French words wherein it is not ef- 
figiated, 48, 263.---A liſt of Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, Celtic, Corniſh, 
Armoric, French, Spaniſh, &c, 
words, to prove this aſſertion, 18- 
20, 46-7. --- variouſly expreſſed by 
the doubling of the vocal figure, 
the affixion of a Ho after it, or that 
of the e vulgarly ſaid mute, 99-100, 


Attainment of modern European 
Languages. The difficulty which 
is now found attending it, moſtly 
owing to the ſameneſs of their 
written Elements, 165. 


Attractive, a qualification given 
to the reſpective poſition of certain 


conſonants, placed, two only in 


number, between two characteriſ- 


ticks, 174, 392.---See Repulfive. - 
<P id Author , 
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* Author, (the) His advice to cri- 
tics in ſuch conteſted caſes as are 
on each fide ſupported by equally 
reſpectable authorities, 54. --- De- 
claration and apology, once for 


all, for any neceſſity, he may find 
- himſelf under, of criticiſing and 


diſproving ſome learned writers, 


ibid.---Suppoſes a ridiculous Eng- 


liſh Grammar publiſhed at Paris, 
and extracts ſome paſſages from it, 
to make a parallel with the curious 
Rules on the French Language 
given in the pretended French 
Grammars publiſhed in this coun- 
try, 58,---Appeals to Dr. Lowth, 
Dr. Blackſtone, Mr. Harris, and 
others on this occaſion to give their 
judgment, 59.---Proteſts againſt any 
imputation which might be entered 
againſt him of the gulit of deciding 
and pronouncing too freely on the 
Engliſh, or even any other Lan- 
guage than his own, 68, 114-15.--- 
Proteſtation of regard for Truth, 


79. Profeſſes Scepticiſm; in what 


caſes, ibid. Though not bound to it, 


as not being a Divine, is willing to 


give ſome hints of the ſenſe he gives 
to a certain paſſageof the Scripture, 


g0.--Apology for his ſeverity againſt 


Biſhop Vi kins, 92.---The promiſed 
Theological Diſſertation , 92-4.--+ 
His confidence in the learned for 
their judgment of his preſent work, 
his contempt for that of the igno- 
rant, 126 .,--- Anſwer to the re- 
proaches of a frantic member of a 
certain Univerſity, and proofs of 


his right ta the reading of public 


Lectures on his own Language, 


> X. 


Truth. 155.---Is led by herſelf to her 


B „one of the eight labial articula- 
tive Powers, 33, 44, 71.--Wanted 
- in the Chineſe and Huronian Lan- 


ibid.---Vows no merey upon any 
body, in matters of human know- 
ledge and learning, and requires 
none for himſelf from any body, 
146.---His diſcovery of the Land of 


Temple, and ſhewn the Canons of 
Criticiſm, on the General Syſtem 
of Languages, from which he has 
extracted the rwo and twenty Ca- 
nons in this Work, ibid. A Dream 
perhaps, this, 156,---His vindica- 
tion of the French Language, 255. 
--- Apology for not entering, this 
time, into his intended illuſtration 
on the nature of the ſpelling of his 
Language, which would have pre- 
ciſely been a Treatiſe on Proſody on 
a new Plan, 256.---Checks himſelf 
upon the too prematurely ſuppoſed 
advantage he flattered himſelf of 
having obtained in the deſtruction 
of French Diphthongs, and the 
diſcovery of four new articulative 
Powers, in their ſtead, in his Lan- 
guage, 283. &c. &c, | 


Autote/efis, or ſelf evident Oral 
Power, conſidered abſtractedly not 
only from any ſign, but alſo from 
any articulative or vocal diſtinction 
243, 244. --- When ſimple how 
called, 247. --- When double, ibid, }. 
---When multiple, ibid, 


B. 


guages, . 


* 


_ 


« 


| 
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guages, 65--6, --- Interchangeable 
with Mo in caſe of perſonal impe- 
diments, 64.---How formed, 72.— 
one of. the perfect mutes, 224:--- 
the weaker of Po, ibid,---commu- 
table with Po, Fs, Vo, ibid. 
i z 

Beak, a Phrigian word for Bread. 
74.---Falſe inference of a Phrigian 
King on the primevalty of his Lan- 
Suage, 75 | 


- BOUGAINVILLE, (Mr. de) 
His Vocabulary of the Hotabitee 
Language, compared with that of 
any other Traveller, in the ſame 


Tfhand,, would undoubtedly appear 


falſe and contradictory; how and 


why, 137. 


BULLET, his Exemples des 
divers changemens des Lettres & des 
mots u ſites dans la Langue Celtique, 
quoted, and a remark upon them, 
Wo * 


= 


| CG, the firſt guttural articulative 


power=Ko, 33, 44.--- Admits, in 
that quality of no more than four 
relaxations, 45. --- Analyſis of it's 


natural and corrupted powers, 50, 


---W hence takes it's ſhape, 51,--- 
It's modern uttcrance as a So be. 
fore e and i, unknown to the La- 
tins, ibid. -A cloſe inquiry into it's 
original uſe and power among the 
Latins, 54-6.---Uſed among theſe 
laſt inſtead of a g before the time 


C 
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of the admiſſion of this figure in 
their Alphabet, 57. --- The cor- 
rupted utterance of this figure as 
a hard g, and ſuch as practiſed 
'by the low people of Paris, and 
recommended by the vulgar Gram- 
mars, and ignorant teachers of 
this country, ndiculed and com- 
pared to certain Engliſh corruptions, 
ibid,--59.---Error into which mo- 
dern travellers fall, when, in the 
vocabularies of their newly diſ- 
covered nations, they range words 
under the three difterent figures, 
C, K, QU. 103.—-See Ks. 


Canons of Criticiſm; what will be 
their object, 8.---Canon I, 24. --II, 
30.—-III, 37.---IV, 39.---V, 42. 
- VI, 45.— VII, 49.--- VIII, 50, 
IX, 56.---X, 59. --- XI, bn, --- 
XII, 63. --- XIII, 70, --- XIV, 71. 
XV, 73.---XVI, 82,---XVII, 
SS. XVIII, 86. --- XIX, 110, --- 
XX, 115, ---XXI, 127. --- XXII, 
169. 


Cavern, (the mouth called a) 
80, 272. 


CHo, the various articulative 
powers of this Diarthroſis. 31, 83, 
119. - Dangerous conſequences 
attending this variety of Powers, 
35 7.— See SHo. 


Chara#eriſtick, a name now ne- 
ceſſary to be ſubſtituted for the 
word Yowel, and why; 170, 171, 
180, 182, 185, 188,---called a 


Dominant, when, 175, 180, 19, 
; 198. 
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198,---divided into maſculine and 
feminine, 176-7 , --- into ſingular 
and plural, ibid, 197-8, 


Characters, (the conſtituent and 
diſcriminative) of ſounds and arti- 
culations compared, 22, 37, 39. 
-The various ſteps of the human 
mind in the invention of written 
Characters, 25-6,---No vocal Cha- 
raters in the Hebrew Alphabet, 
17, 29.---The four different cha- 
racters reſulting from the various 
ſorts of ſyllables, propoſed by dif- 
ferent Grammarians, under the de- 
nomination of Diphthongs, 143. 
---1ſt. Character, 144.— 2d, and 
3d, itid.—-4th. ibid. Examen of 
the 1ſt. Character, 146.—of the 
2d, 147.— of the gd, ibid. of the 
4th. 149-52. 


Children, what is the firſt power 
they utter, 8$3.---How they proceed 
in the acquiſition of their oral 
powers, ibid. 


CHINESE language, (the) 
brought down to this time by 
tradition only, not by writing, 25. 
--- Knows not the articulative 
powers Bo, Do, Ro. 65. 


Commutabilities of alphabetical fi- 
gures not to be treated of accord- 
ing to their ſhapes, but according 
to their powers, 29.---Abſurdities 
of which LHUYD, BULLET, 
PELLETIER, and others, 
have been guilty, in following ſuch 
an erroneous plan, 32, 
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Commutation oppoſed to Subſtitu- 
tion, 70, 


Confuſion in languages ; whence 
it proceeds, 247. 


Conſonants, one of the two prima- 
ry Elements of written Language, 
2. hat they correſpond with in 
ſpoken Language, ibid. --- whence 
they prcceed when confidered as 
articulations, 9,---Their Characters, 
22, 23, 37-8.—-Conſidered as re- 
preſentative of Articulations, con- 
tain alone the meaning of words, 
24.---How neceſſarily they are to 
be denominated, by Figurative 
or Terminative , according to the 
place they occupy in the formation 
of a ſyllable, 172, 181, 182, 185, 
139.---How one ſingle conſonant, 
between two characteriſticks, is to 
be denominated, and parſed, 174, 
190.---How two, 174, 190, 193. 
in what caſes, when two toge- 
ther, they are denominated attrac- 
tive, 192,---in what caſes repulſive, 
191,---divided into two claſſes of 
mutes and liquids, 174-5, 191-2,--- 
which of the mutes, in French, 
do join in attraction with two of 
the liquids, which not; 192, --- 
A more accurate diviſion, 224. 


Contract ions of conſonants , coa- 
leſced together, in one and the 


ſame fyllable, incoherent with an 


original Language, 17, 109, 235. 


Contradictions, none to be found 
in the Syſtem ot the French Lan- 
guage, 202, | Copies, 


I — ̃ — 
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Copies , one ſpecies of our ideas : 

Adam had none, gz. --- See Origi- 
nals. 


Crafts (there are political and lite- 
rary as well as religious) 74. 


CUTTING (Margaret) could 
ſpeak and had not a tongue, 81, 


tber (the Arithmetical) a true 
emblem of the power, uſe, and 
purpoſe of the pretended French 
e- mute; 176, --- illuſtrated and 
proved, 196-7. 


D. 


D » One of the Lingua-dental ar- 

ticulative powers, 33, 44.---Inter- 
| changes with the power No in caſe 
of a perſonal impediment, 64.--- 
unknown to the Chineſe in their 
Language, 65.---one of the perſect 
mutes, 224.---the weaker of To, 


45 and 224. 


Dageſped Hebrew letters are 
Epiſems, as much, and in the ſame 
ſenſe, as the Greek Digamma, and 
Sigma-tau are, 134. 


DCM, uſed for Decem, how and 
why, 56. 


Deficient, a qualification appli- 
cable to the preſent Alphabet of 
our modern European Languages, 
I I6,---Sec Redundant, ; 
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Deſinition, of an object, ne- 


ceſſary to give a preciſe idea cf 
that propoſed to be treafed, and 
ought to be previous to it, 90. 
that of a vulgar word can never be 
but metaphyſical, 91.—effects re- 
ſulting from it, ibid. A mathe- 
matical definition of the articula- 
tive and vocal powers, or, their 
conſtitutive and diſcriminative cha- 
raters mathematically eſtabliſhed 


and aſcertained, 1 50. 


Delogeneous , Delogenoſem, Deloge- 
noſis z their meaning and definition, 
156, 243. 


Dental Organ, denied, 73, 80. 


Derivativeneſs , (ſtigmas of) how 
to diſtinguiſh them in Languages, 
168, 


Derivatives, how introduced from 
one Language into another, 59. 
--- How ſeveral derivatives though 
from one and the ſame root, 
may happen to vary in their utter- 
ance from the mean articulative 


powers, 61-2,---can be formed hut 


in three different manners, and 
which theſe are, 173. 


Diæreſis, the ſame as is called by 
the French a Trema, 347. 


Diarthrofis , or a double articula- 
tive power conſidered abſtractedly 
from any ſign it's repreſentative; 
defined, 136, 234. 


Digamma, 
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Di amma, whence ſo called, 134. 


Diophonofis, or a double vocal 
power conſidered abſtractedly from 
any ſign it's repreſentative ; de- 
fined, 243, 252. 


Dioſem, or a double ſign in ſhape, 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 
articulative or vocal diſtinction, 
248. 


Diaßt, or a double oral power 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 
articulative or vocal diſtinction, 


237, 243, 248. 


DIPHT HONG, none exiſt 
in the French Language, hinted, 
41, --- proved, 152, --- it's true 
meaning loſt, 128. --- falſe de- 
firition of it, ibid,---Dr. Lowth's 
definition criticiſed, 129. --- what 
mult be underſtood by it, 133.--- 
How divided by the Greeks, 138. 
---It's real definition inveſtigated, 
ibid, --- three Engliſh words pro- 
poſed, to know whether there are 
Diphthongs in them, or not, 140-3. 
---the various ſyllables propoſed by 
Grammarians under the denomi- 
nation of Diphthongs offer four 
different and contradictory charac- 
ters, 143. --- It's true character 
drawn, 144 - 52, ---- aſcertained , 
_ 149,---ſeveral contradictory exam- 
ples of pretended Diphthongs, cri- 
tically examined, 140-1-2-3.---it's 
true, poſitive, and conſtituent 
characters mathematically defined 
and drawn up, 151,-2, 
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Diſeaſes, (three different ſorts of) 
by which the oral porvers are liable 
to be attacked, in ſome of their 


members, 240.--- the ſame exem- 
plified, 156-62, 


Diviſion of the French ſyllables 
(How to obtain a proper) 170, 
188-205.— is the only mean of ac- 
quiring an harmonious utterance 
of the Language, both in ſpeaking 
and reading, 179. 


Dominant, a name given to 
ſounds, or characteriſticks, followed 
immediately by another ſound, 175 
---how and when it may b. come a 
feminine characteriſtick mediant , 
177. --- Dominant i in particular 
changes into a y , when and why, 
199 . ---illuſtrated, 200, --- weigh- 
ty reaſons of the French in that 
alteration, 200-1.---ſtrange effects 
of all the Dominants in ſome par- 
ticular caſes, 202-5. 


Dubious and uncertain; a quali- 
fication applicable to the preſent 
Alphabet of our modern European 
Languages, 116. --- See Deficient , 
and Redundant, 


DUCLOS perpetual ſecretary 
of the French Academy, (Mr.) his 
miſtake and inconſiſtency on our 
dizreſed 7 pointed out, 41. --- de- 
monftrated, 154-5. ---- his diſtinc- 


tion of the ſyllable, 105.--approved 
but not without ſome reſtrictions, 


108. recommends the coining of 
new words, in what caſes, 127. 


how 
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how neceſſary it ſometimes is ſo to 
do, 133.---how to a remark of his 
is due the diſcovery of there not 
being any diphthong in the French 
Language, 152-4.---blamed for his 
ſpelling, 155. 


Durability , the whole and ſole 
conſtituent entity of ſound, 262. 


Duration, an accidental difference 
in ſounds, oppoſed to quality, 
275.---SJee Quality. 


E. 


E, (the Characteriſtick). one of 
the interiour and therefore permanent 
ſounds, 21, 39, 271 . --- followed 
by a Terminative, has no other 
ſound but what it receives from it, 
and is always grave by poſition, 
202, --- forſaken by it, ſinks to 
nought and becomes a cypher, ibid. 
---demonſtrated, 203-5. 


E, commonly called mute prov- 
ed to be nonſenũcally denominat- 
ed, 175. ---a curious obſervation 
on it's true character and virtue, 
176, 196-7.---can never be a ter- 
minative, 194. --- nor a Charateriſ- 
tick, ibid. 


ExluTa, ſee Copies. 
Elements of Languages conſidered 


as ſpoken and as written, 2, --- 
have all but one and the ſame ſource 


. - 
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and principle, 9. hat they con- 
fiſt of, ibid. compared to the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, 13. 
the ſameneſs of written Elements 
in modern European Languages, 
the only cauſe of the inſurmount- 
able difficulties we now meet with 
in the attainment of each other's 


Language, 165. 


Engliſh-Language, of all the Lan- 
guages extant in Europe, has more 
of the defect of uncertainty and 
contradiction in it's ſpelling, than 
any fifty Languages put together, 
116,---proved, 117. 


Engliſh-man, (an) how difficult 
it is to give him an idea of ſome of 
our combinations expreſſive of vo- 


cal powers, 124.—what a different 


Analyſis he and a native of France 


* 


would make of the ſame word, 
133-5» 


Epi ſem, what is meant by it, 134, 
233.---the ſenſe in which this term is 
taken, in the preſent work, explain- 
ed and juſtified, 134, 233. --- The 
French characters C and G, P and 
B are to each other as much Epi- 
ſems as the Greek Digamma, and 
the Sigma-tau, are, 135. divided 
into Artbroſem and Phonoſem, 135, 
245 — when ſimple how called, 
247.---when double, ibid,---when 
multiple , ibid. 


ERPENIUS, his. Arab. Gram, 
by Alb. Schultens quoted, 74» 
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Errer, s propagated ſwiftly. 79. 


Eſential, a certain particular 
qualification, oppoſed to acciderta!, 
neceſſaty to characteriſe one of the 
two ſerts of ditferences to Which 
ſounds are liable, 275.—-Sce Acci- 
dental. 


Etymolegiſis (a charge to) 30, 37. 
hat miſtakes and miſrepreſen- 
tations they have been guilty of, 
85. 


Etym:logy , has, without neceſ- 
fity, multiplied the Epiſems of cer- 
tain powers, while many particu- 
lar and national ones have been left 
without one ſingle freight or crook- 
ed ſtroke to appear in, 122. 


Eu, the compleat of the verb 
Avoir z why till ſpelt en though 
pronounced ; the only one in 
which the ſpelling and utterance 
are in contradiction to each other, 
266-7. N 


European Languages; how to aſ- 
certain their degree of coincidence 
with, or divergence from each o- 
ther, 167. 


Exteriour , a quality applicable to 
certain ſounds, 21, 270.---what 
'fate or accident they, alone, are 

able to, 23. hat is meant by 
this qualification, 40. mutableneſa, 
a character particularly affecting 


theſe ſounds, 39.---ſource of that 


mutableneſs, 41.---how many ex- 


„„ " 
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teriour ſounds in French, 277. 
way ſo called, 272.---why muta- 
ble, ibid. not all equally io, 254, 
273.---wiltcn are, which are not, 


1; / 1 * 


Fyes, (our) are the greate!t de- 
ludets and impo. ors of the five 
ſenſes by which we receive our 
ideas, 13, 115, 125, 167, 267. 


F. one of the eight labial articu- 
lative Powers, 33, 44, 71.---How 
formed, 72.---wanting in the Hu- 
ronian Language, 66,---One of the 
ſurd-ſemi-mutes, 224.---the ſtron- 
ger of Vo, ibid,---commutable with 
Po, Bo and Vo, ibid.---the ſame as 
PHo, 32, 121, 125, 263.—-See PHo. 


FARNESLAN Column, quoted 
as a voucher of the Greek H having 
been at a certain time uſed by the 
Greeks themſelves as a mere ſign 
of aſpiration, 99. 


Feminine, a qualification appli- 
cable to French characteriſticks, 
and Terminatives; how, and when 
exemplified , 177, 180-1, 185, 
198 .---See Maſculine, 


Figurative, a name given to any 
conſonant which precedes a Charac- 
teriſtick, 172,---See Terminative, 


Filire, the French word for a 


wire-drawer's plate, and propoſed as 


an 
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an emblem of the functions of 
the French Figurative, 132, --- See 
Ivy. 


Foreigners, means of facilitating 
the attainment of the powers of 
another Language to them, 122.--- 
what a different Analyſis they, and 
a Native, would make of the ſame 
word given, 123-5. 


Form, one of the conſtituent 
parts which ſerves to the procrea- 
ation of that Element called ſound, 
9, 10, 11,---precedes and is pre- 
paratory to it, 11,---See Action. 


Founders (Letter-) a hint to them 
about the dizreſed 7 and the kerned 
lower-caſe letter f, 348. 


FOURMONT (Abbe) his 
Chineſe Latin-Grammar quoted, 
65, 101. 


G. 


G., one of the guttural articu- 
culative powers, 33, 44.--- how 
produced, 16-8,---one of the per- 
fect mutes, 224.— The weaker of 
Ko, 18-20, 224, --- commutable 
with Ho, Ko, ILLo, Yo, 18-20, 
224.---it's modern European cor- 
rupted utterance before e and i un- 
known to the Latins, 51,---it's o- 
rigin, 57.—it's ſubſtitution for Co 
in the utterance of ſome French 
words condemned, 58,---is ſome- 
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times with grace raiſed in the ut- 
terance to a.very ſtrong Ko, but 
never C-hard, or the power Ko, 
is lowered to Go, ibid, 


G AL IB I-Language (examples 
from the) 102,---what little regard 
is paid to ſounds in that Language, 
104. DD 


Genius (the) of the French Lan- 
guage, in the analyſing of words 
and ſyllables, requires to hegin by. 
the laſt figure and go backwards 
to the firſt, 173. | 


GERMAN (how. a) ſpeaking 
ever ſo well another language, will 
always be betrayed by his wohurring, 
67, 


GOD, not in his power to create 
a man with a language innate, 92, 
the bounds of his power, 93.--- 
cannot make any thing perfect 
ibid. his attributes, 95. 


Grammar (an Engliſh) fuppoſed 
by the author to be publiſhed in 
France to ridicule thoſe. of his 
language publiſhed in England, 
58-9. | 


GREE K-Language i we do not 
know how to read it, 138. 


GREEKS (the) how they di- 
vided their diphthongs, 138-40,--- 
doubted whether they practiſed the 
rule of joining thoſe conſonants 
together in the middle of words 

which 
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which could be found ſo at the be- both of the parties pronounced, and 


ginning of others, 192. 
CRESLARD (Mary) could 


ſpeak and had not a tongue, $1,--- 
See CUTTING, 


H. 


H. , one of the guttural articu- 


lative powers, 33, 44+ ---- how 
tormed and whence proceeds, 15. 
---it's affinity with Ko and Go, 
18.---interchanges with them, ibid. 


_ with Ro, So, S Ho, J, 


Zo, &c. 20, 46.---is the principle 
and matrix of all conſonants, 20, 
100, --- alſo of all the ſounds or 
vowels, 20, 21.,--it's ſubſtitution ' 
for Ro exemplified 69.---mecharti. 
cal proceſs of it's realiſing into va- 
rious-founds and articulations 43. 
introduced ſometimes after a C 


to reſtore it to it's primary, ori- 


ginal, radical and hart utterance, 


| $2.---not always effigiated where 


it is made ſenſible, 48, 253 == 
much uſed in the Huronian lan- 
guage, 66.--- why placed before 
words beginning with tlie articu- 
tive power Us, 266. 


Hearing, words borrowed from 


+ another language by hearing, in 


what different from thoſe borrowed 
by reading, 37, 60.---See Reading. 

HE BRE. the diſpute between 
the Maſclevians and the Maſorites 


ſhewn to be irifling, 15-18 


proved to be in the wrong, 17.--- 
has loſt the character and marks of 
being an original language, 102, 
--» farther illuſtrated, 108-10. 


 Hecaterogenezws, Hecaterogenoſem , 
Hecaterogenofis , their meaning and 


" etymology 162, 243. 


| HE, a certain Celtick articula- 
tive power to be found particularly 


in the neighbourhood of St. Malo; 
17, 19, --- uſed where we place, 


in dur days, a CLo, 20. 


: Hoop, the m is made of three 7's 
Joined in a hop together by the 
top, 123.---the » of two, joined 
the ſame, 124. the ꝝ of two alſo 
joined by the bottom, ibid,---theſe 
examples brought againſt thoſe 
vrho will not conceive how an, oi, 
&c. and the like can be inveſted 
with no more than one yocal power, 
123-5. 


HOUBIGANT, (Father) his 
Preface to Racines Hebraiques , 
quoted, 16,---what a ridicule he 


throws upon himſelf. by his argu- 


ment in favour of the Maſclevian 
ſyſtem, 26, 75, 101. 


HURONIAN-Language, has 
none. of the articulative powers 
Mo, Po, Bo, Fo, 66, --- makes 
great uſe of the aſpirate Ho, and 
ſubſtitutes a To for all the Euro- 


pean labial articulative * 
ibid. 2 


J. 


J. one of the double, that is to 
ſay, both vocal and articulative 
powers, 33, 44, 71. of the ex- 
teriour or mutable ſounds, 27, 
40, 272. -with a diæreſis, or un- 
der the ſhape of y, as ſome ſpell it, 
ranged among the articulations as 
well as the ſounds of the French 
language, 22,---what it is owing 
to, 243.---1s the firſt ſource of deſ- 
truction of our diphthongs, 22, 
41, 147, 264-5.— it's ſource and 
principle 43, 161. the characte- 
riſtical difference between this 
power and the Ro, 45.-—a criticiſm 
on Dr, Lowth's obſervation on it's 


properties, 152,---a quere on the 


DoRor's being acquainted with the 
real properties of conſonants and 
vowels, 161. -the variety of opi- 
nions on it's nature and properties 
in ſome words, owing to what, 
166 , --- in the ſame circumſtances 
enjoys now among the Germans, 
| under the ſhape of Jo, the qua- 
| lifications of a conſonant, i. 
enjoyed formerly the powers now 
allotted to our Jo, and to the 
initial V as well as and beſides it's 
own as a ſound, 6r.---2 difficulty 
ariſing therefrom, 62.---on whiclr 
account was then one of the Heca- 
terogenoſems, 162. what part 
it acts in ale, 148.—-is ſometimes 
nothing but a figh of the lquidity 


— 
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of the L in French; how to render 
it ſenſible in certain caſes in which 
it ſeemed hitherto impoſſible, 346. 
8.---it's germination in ſome caſes, 
39-31. 


Ideas (origin and definition of 


our) 93. 


Identity of power of certain fi- 


gures very different and oppoſite in 
ſhapes (how difficult to reconcile 
one's ſelf with the) 31-7, 53, 
119. 


ILL, origin ànd principle of this 
articulative power, 43. --- one of 
the liquid-ſemi-mutes, 224, --- the 


ſtronger Yo, ibid . --- interchanges | 


with Ho, Ko, Go, Vo, ibid, 


Imitation, called by the Greeks 
Ovouualorouz , one of the methods 


uſed by man in the impoſition of | 


names, 95. 


Impediments (natural and climate- 


ric) 63.---dangerous effects reſuit- | 


ing from the latter, 64-9. 
Interchangeable , 


applicable to certain articulative 
powers, bec auſe they may take 
one another's place in the various 
dialects of one and the ſame lan- 
guage, or in the derivatives formed 
and coined in a certain particular 
language from roots extant in ano- 
ther, 224, 28). 


Inter iour, 
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a qualification { 


1 
[ 
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Interiour , a quality applicable to 

certain ſounds, 21, 270.,---can ne- 
ver be liable to the ſame accidents 
as the exteriour ſounds are, 23.--- 
what is meant by this qualification, 
39. Permanency, a character par- 
ticularly affecting interiour ſounds, 
i. -how many exteriour ſounds 
in French, 271.---why ſo called, 
ibid.---why permanent, 39, 271. 


Iflands , (new diſcovered) how to 
claſs and fix properly the articula- 
tive powers of their inhabitants, 
137.---Mr, de Bougainvi''e, nor any 
other traveller ever attended to it, 
or knew the method of aſcertaining 
them, ibid. 


Ivy, an emblem to which the 
French Terminative is compared, 
183.---See F ilere, 


]. 


fo, one of the dental articula- 
tive powers, 33, 44.---one of the 
ſurd ſemi-mutes, 224.---the ſtron- 
ger of Zo, ibid, --- commutable 
1 with SHo, or CHo, So, Zo, 20, 
224 , --- whence this articulative 
power proceeds, 20. as a figure 
is a newly coined one, the power of 
whieh was formerly veſted in the I 
which laſt therefore enjoyed both, 
that and it's own, 61, 


FEWS, what a ſnyſterious im- 
port they attribute to their alphabet 


D E 


of 


in general, and each letter in par- 
ticular, 74. 


FOHNSON's, (Dr. Samuel) 
definition of the word diphthong , 
128, 131. 


JFUNIUS's Anglo-Saxon 
grammar quoted, 24, 29. 


K. 


K. „one of the guttural articu- 
lative powers, 33, 44. --- whence 
that articulation proceeds, 18 
is one and the ſame with Co, CHo, 
CU», Qs, QUo, 50.--- one of the 
perſe& mutes, 224.---the flronger 
of Go, ibid, --- interchanges with 
Ho, Go, ILLo, Yo, 18, 224.--- 
proved, by two or three exam- 
ples, to interchange alſo with To, 
63-4. | 


; KRUS, uſed for Carus, how 
and why, 56, 


.-KENRICX (Dr. William) 
how came to be the cauſe of the 
firſt ſurmiſe the author ever had of 
there not being any diphthong in 
the French language, 41.---hiſto- 
rically, and more minutely, related, 
153. 


Key (the only). to reinveſtigate the 


true ſyſtem of the art of ſpeech of 


man, after it's being disfigured by 
it's 
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it's inſignifica t figns cr ictters , 


255. 


Kingdom (the paſſage cf Nature 
betweun tic animal and vegetable) 
m..d: an cbject of aſſimilation for 
the reciprocal nielting and paſſing, 
one into andtiner, of the wo-a/ and 
articulative powers, 13, 42.---The 
point of that paflage, in the two 
ditferent kingdoms of oral powers 
aſſerted and fixed, 43. 


L. 


7 one of the lingua-dental ar- 
ticulative powers, 33, 44 ---whe- 
ther it may be conſidered as the 
"weaker of Ro, 45 , 224, --- one of 
the liquid ſemi-mutes, 224.---very 
little, and ſometimes not at; 

ſenſible in an Engliſh mouth, 57. 
how the difficulty of diftihguiſh- 
ing, in certain caſes, the liquidity 
or non-liquidity of that L in French 
might eaſily be remedied to, 347. 


Labia-Orgas (the) ſuſceptible of 
three different configurations , 
72. 


* 


LAMP RIAS, the grand-fa- 
ther of Plutarch, is the firſt who 


man pronounces 77. 


LANGUAGE, it's definition, 1. 


it's diviſion, ibid. it's different 
elements conſidered according to 


aſſerted that A is the firſt voice 
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it's divition, . 2.---the firſt language 
de nonſtrated not to have been 


concreated with man, 86-90 ,--- 
which are tie conſtituting marks 
of a truely original language, 10. 
in what ſtate and condition a lan- 
guage is at this preſent time, to be 
conſidered, 112. defects now at- 
ending the alphabet of modern 
European languages, 116, --- dead 
languages compared to a dried 
flower, 120, --- the Greeks have 
taken the moſt effectual pains in 
ſyſtematiſing their language, 139. 


LATI N-Language, we do not 


know how to read it, 138, 


« Shs - 
LATINS (he) have undoubt- 
edly-been ignorant of the corrupted 


awer, we, at this preſent time, 


ive to the c and g before an « 
and ani; proved irreſiſtibly, 51.— 
"doubted whether they practiſed 
the abſurd rule of joining theſe 
conſonants together in the mid- 


dle of a word which could be 


found ſo at the beginning of others, 
192. 


Learners of all conditions; diffi- 


culties they labour under in trying 


to pronounce ſome words: 
ans how remedied, 123. 


why; 


LECTURES.—1, the prima- 
ry elements of languages, conſi · 
dered in general; and thoſe of the 
French, in particular, 1.—-II, the 
Canons of Criticiſm; which are to 
ſerve as a criterion, or ſtandard 

for 


—_— — 


— 
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for the determination of the real 
quality of certain conteſtable arti- 
culations and ſounds of the French 


language, 8.—-III, of the French 


ſyllables, their compoſition, divi- 
ſion and analyſis, 186.---IV, of 
the true critical and rational al- 


phabet of the French language; 


or a key to the five foregoing ta- 
bles, Sefion, 1ſt. object of the 
tables, 225.,---Sef, 2d, of the hu- 
man oral powers in general; their 
nature, ſpecies, qualities and ac- 
dents.----of the ſigns invented to 
repreſent them. defects and ad- 
vantages to which theſe may be, 
and are, liable. their various com- 
binations . divided into claſſes, 
according to their qualifications. 
---uſe and utility of that diviſion. 
---new terms invented, and ap- 
propriated to the characteriſing of 
each particular claſs, both of the 


oral powers themſelves, and of the 


figns their repreſentatives, 229.--- 
$e8, zd. Examen of the ift. table, 
257.---Sef, 4th, Examen of the 
2d, table, 268,---SeF, 5th, Exa- 
men of the 3d, table, 270.---SeF. 
6:b, Examen of the 4b, table, 
27.---SeX. 7th, Examen of the 
5th table, 284. -Cect᷑. Sch, a praxis 
for the analyſing of words and 
ſyllables , by Terminatives, Cha- 
racteriſticks and Figuratives, &c, 


1. 


' Texicagraphers, (3 chargo to) 
zo. examen of L HUT D, RUL- 
HET. and LE PELLETIER 

that guality , 34---fapits of the 
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author of the Galibi-Grammar, ing, 
that quality, 103. 


LHUY D's Archeologia Bri-- 


tannica quoted, and a remark upon 


Line, (the) an emblem of oo 
150.—-See Point. 


Lingual- Orgas, denied, 80-2, 
83-4. 


Lips (the) are a true, natural, 
and original organ of ſpeech, 80-2, 
83. 


Liquid:, a certain claſs of con- 
ſonants, how many, 191. --- why 
ſo called, 285,---are attractive 
with ſeven only of the mutes , when 
theſe are placed firſt, or before 
them, 174, 192, --- always repul- 
foe in the other poſition, 174 , 
191-3.,---Sce Mutes. 


Liquid ſemi-mutes, a certain claſs 
of conſonants, 224, 234. 


LOWTFH, (Dr.) his definition 
of a diphthong, 129.---proved to 
be improper, inſufficient, and 
contradictory in terms, ibid,---de- 
nies the 7 or y to have, in certain 
caſes, the property of a conſonant; 
169. proved by the moſt jirreſiſt- 
ible arguments againſt him, ibid. 
--162, 


- Lung» ſend that air into the 
Trachea which, according to cir- 


« 


— — — —ẽ— — — — 
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cumſtances, is to produce either 
a pure ſound or an articulation, 
9, 14.---which are theſe circum- 
ſtances, 15, --- compared in their 
functions to the bellows of an or- 
gan, 262. 


M. 


M, ode of the eight labial arti- 
culative powers, 33, 44, 71. --- 
one of the perfect mutes, 224.-- 
one of the neuters, ibid. --- how 
formed, 72.---interchangeable with 
the power Bo, in caſes of perſonal 
impediments, 64 , --- wanting a- 
mong the oral powers of moſt of 
the ſavages of North America, and 
chiefly in the Huronian language, 
66.— is made in writing and in 
lower caſe printing types of three 
is joined in a hoop together by the 
top, 123, | 


MAL0, (St.) how the inhabi- 
tants of that province have ſtill 
preſerved to theſe days the Celtic 
articulation HLo, ſuch as was for- 
merly at the time of our kings 
Clotaire, Clovis, &c , ſpelt then 
HLotaire, HLovis, &c. 17, 20. 


Man, his firſt contrivance to 


convey his idea of writing, 25,--- 


how by ſpeaking, 95-8.---his pro- 
ceſs in the perſecting of his lan- 
guage, 111. | 
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MARMONTEL (Yean-Fran- 
gois de) de ' Academie Frangoiſe, 


Maſcleviens, the ſtate of their 


diſpute with the Maſorites, 17.--- 


both pronounced to be wrong in 
their reſpective ſyſtems , ibid, 109. 


Maſculine, a qualification appli- 
cable to French Chara#eriſticks , 
and Terminatives; how, when, 
why, and exemplified, 177, 180-1, 
185, 194.---See Feminine. 


Maſorites, muſt give up the | 


point of the antiquity of the He- 
brew language, and of it's being the 
original one of Adam, if they inſiſt 
upon the coevality of their points , 
Icg.---They and the Maſclevians 
pronounced both wrong in their 
ſyſtem, 17, 109, ---their method 
(but the method only) of marking the 
ſounds by means of what is called 
vorvel-points , proved to be the firſt 
and natural effort which the human 
mind ought to have made at the 
time of the diſcovery of the differ- 
ence of theſe ſounds, 27. 


Meaning (true) prodigious dif- 
ference which, by means of the 
definition, we ſind between the 
true meaning of a word, and it's 
common acceptation, 91. _ 


Mediant , a diſtinQion applicable 
to CharaFerifticks, 176. 
B bb MERE 


| 
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MERE (LA BONNE) a 
Freneh tale copied from Mr. de 
Marmontel, 291-317. an Analyfis 
of all the words contained in the 
fox firſt-pages, by Termin atiues, Cha- 
ra#erifticks and Figuratives, 32 1-45 


Mctaphyſficks , a, precious gift, 
it's utility, 91. 


Mind, (the three different ſteps 
or efforts of the human) in the in- 
vention and perſeQing of written 
characters, 26, 


Monarthrofis, or one ſingle arti- 
culative power conſidered abſtract- 
edly from any ſign it's repreſent- 
ative, 239, 243, 251. 

Mo nage necus, Monogenoſem, Nono- 


gengſis, their meaning and etymo - 
logy, 158, 243. 


Monopbongſis, or one fingle vocal 


power conſidered abſtractedly from 
any ſign it's repreſentative, 239, 
243, 251. 


Nlorop br bong, it's definition, 137. 


Monoſem, or one fingle ſign in 
ſhape, conſidered abſtractedly from 
any power, and even from any vocal 
or articulative diſtinction, 243, 247. 


Monofis , or one fingle oral power 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 
ſign it's repreſentative, and even 
from any vocal or articulative diſ- 
tinction, 243, 247. 
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Manoſyllables, (all Po yſylables are 
compoſed of) 112. 


MONTESQUTIEU, his ob- 
ſervation on the interiour charm 
which the two ſexes, by their dif- 
ſerence, inſpire each other with, 
conſidered as the firſt, and moſt 
natural, incitement in man for ſo- 
ciety, and one of the cauſes of the 
improvement of languages, 111. 
— his definition of perfect laws 
applied to the idea we ought to 
have of perfect alphabets, 118, 


Mouth, compared to a bell, 3o, 
---called a cavern, ibid, 244, 271-2. 
--- what ſort of aſſiſtance it lends 
to the vocal tube, 21. 


Multiplicity of figures, or Epiſems, 
expreſſive of the fame and identi- 
cal powers, how came to take 


place in alphabets, 121. 


Mutableneſs, an additional charac- 


ter which affects exteriour ſounds, 


39.--afe not abſolutely all liable 
to it, 264-5, 273.— See Permanency, 


Mutation , one of the three only 
methods of forming derivatives, 173. 
See Addition, and Subtraction. 


Mutes, a certain claſs of conſo- 
nants, 174-5, 191-2, --- ſeven of 
them only (which and in what cir- 
cumſtances) are attractive with the 
two liquids lo and ro, 174, 192,--- 
are always repulſive in the contrary 
poſition, 174, 191, --- which of 

them 


6 


them never meet in French in an 
attractive poſition with the two /i- 
guids above mentioned, 192 ,--- a 
diviffion of the French Arthroſes 
into Perfect mutes , Surd Semi-mutes, 
and Liquid Semi-mutes, 224, 284. 
See Liquids, 


N, 


IV, M one of the lingua-dental ar- 


ticulative powers, 33, 44.---inter- 
changeable with the power Do in 


caſe of perſonal impediments , 64. 


---this figure, in writing and in. 


lower caſe printing-types is made 
of two 7's joined together in a hoop 
by the top, 124.---is one of the 
ſurd ſemi-mutes, 224.-the ſtronger 
of GNo, ibid.---how , when tryed 
in a certain particular manner, it 
renders but a kind of ſurd buzz or 
humming noiſe , 285. 


Names , their impoſitian, upon 
the objects of our ſenſation , can 
be drawn but from the principal or 
the acceſſory idea they convey , 98. 
---how differently impoſed upon 
material and intellectual objects, 
ibid, 81, 


Natural and uncultivated lan- 
guages have all their ſyllables be- 
ginning with conſonants, and ne- 
ver with ſounds; all ending with 
ſounds, never with conſonants, 
101-3. 
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Nature, query whether ſhe 
makes it a practice to deſcend over 
garrets, &c, to communicate her- 
ſelf to their inhabitants, 76. 
ſcrupulous attention of the author 
to her proceſs, 79.—which is her 
proceſs and practice in the playing 
of the organs for the productions 
of human oral powers, 82-5.---is 
totally repugnant to a ſound cloſed 
and terminated by an articulation , 
106,---has always conſidered the 
four only, and ſuppoſedly called, 
tranſitory ſounds of our pretended 
diphthongs , as real Arthroſes, ne- 
ver as Phonoſes; and proved, 
280-3. 


Negative, that there is a certain 
French power, negative in itſelf, 
and however inveſted with the 
virtue of raiſing what is nothing 
to ſomething, and what is already 
ſomething to the double and treble 
of it's value, 175. | 
 Neologiſm, (a) neceffarily intros 
duced and juſtified, 127,---obſer- 
vations on it, 163. 


Neuters, a name of diſtinction 


given to a certain claſs of articula- 


tive powers, which cannot be con- 
ſidered as, either the frongers, or 


the wweakers, of any others, 224, 
286, : 


NEWCASTLE, defet of 
the inhabitants of that place in the 
utterance of the Ro, 66-9, 
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O, one of the eight labial deu 
{that is to ſay both vocal and arti- 
cxlatzve) powers, 33, 41, 71.—— 
one of the mixt breed, or exteriour 
and mutable ſounds, 12, 21, 40, 
252.---how formed, 73. ---proved 
to be in Borte and Coeffe a true li- 
quid articulation, like / and, in 
Blame and Crane, 149, 265.---0ne 
ol the Neuters , 224. 


Object can be named but by the 
principal or by the acceſſory idea 
they convey, g$.---how thoſe of 
our own conſtruction, ibid.---how 
thoſe exiſtent independently of us, 
ibid, 


Oblong, the only word which the 
author believes to exiſt in the 
French language, in which a mute 
and a liguid are not attractive 
though ſituated in the right poſi- 
tion for it, 175, 


Ob ſer vat ions on the new denomi- 
nations given to the various parts 
of which a ſyllable may be cem- 
poſed, 182. 


| 0tean, the Ho is the great Ocean 
in which all ſounds and articula- 
tions come to loſe themſelves, and 
the point whence they ſtart out a- 
gain, &. 100, 


— 
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OF, an Engliſh prepoſition moſt 
abſurdly ſubſtituted by the moſt 
genteel people and thoſe of the 
beſt claſſical education for rom; 
in what caſe, 59. 


Onomatopeia , the firſt and only 
poſſible method which o:cured to 
man to name corporeal objects, 
95-7 - --- how he ſoon found an 
other, and what it was, 98.,---con- 
cluſion, 100, 


. Ont, the true ancient and ori- 
ginal termination of the third plu- 
ral of our verbs, inſtead of the 
preſent quieſcent ent, 178-9, 


Onze, and Onxième; how theſe 
two words are to be pronounced, 
48 , 262-3. 


OR AL POWERS, (what is 
meant by) 229.---all our miſtakes, 
in reſpect to the wrong clafling , 
and falſly denominating of them, 
owing to the impreſſion of the 
Latin language upon our material 
ſenſes, 167 , --- were originally, 
and are ſtill, ſignificative in and 
by themſelves, 230 . --- their divi- 
ſion, 231-9.---liable to what acci- 
dents, 232,---liable to be attacked 
by three different ſorts of diſeaſes 
in ſome of their members, 240.--- 
a general and ſhort view of them, 
Kc. 243. their diſtinction into 
three different ſpecies, 245. 


Organ 


— — 
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Organ (the Labial) ſuſceptible 
of three different configurations, 
72. 


ORG ANS of Speech: how 
many according to the vulgar opi- 
nion, 9 ,---a deficient organ al- 
ways fupplied by the neareſt back- 
- wards, 63.—objected to, anſwer- 
ed and proved, 68-9.---charatters 
of the powers reſulting from the 
various ſituations of the lb or- 
gan, 72.---what can be conſidered 
as a real organ of ſpeech, and what 
cannot, 73.---whatis the order ob- 
ſerved by nature in the playing of 
the organs of ſpeech, 85, 259. 
neither palate, teeth, nor tongue 
can properly be called organs, 80. 
— are only two in reality, 82-4. 
---a child never makes uſe of the 
palate, teeth or tongue, as or- 
gans, 84. 


Originality (marks of) how to diſ- 
tinguiſh them in languages, 168. 


Original - Language, (which are 
the five conſtituting characters of 
an) 109 , --- the Hebrew has loſt 
them, in ſuppoſing it ever had 
them, 102.---to be found in the 
Chineſe, 101.---in the Galibi lan- 
guage and in all thoſe of the ſa- 
vages of America, 102.---admits 
not of contracted articulations , 


I7, 109 235» 


ORIGINALS, one ſpecies of 
our ideas; AD A M had none, 
of this ſort, 93. 
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OUo, one of the eight labial den- 


Ble (that is to ſay both vocal and ar- 


ticulative) powers, 33, 44, 71.— 
how formed, 73.—one of the li- 
quid ſemi - mutes, 224.---0ne of 
the neuters, ibid.—- is in Oueſt and 
Oui what the Engliſh is in Wef 
and We, 148, 166.—it's articula- 
tive property irreſiſtibly demon- 
ſtrated, 264-5.---is one of the ex- 
teriour and mutable ſounds, 272-4. 
See Wo. 


Oui, how this word is to be pro- 
nounced, 48, 262-3,---OU is in 
this word what the Engliſh V is 
in the word Ne, 148, 166. 


P. 


P „one of the eight labial articu- 
lative powers, 33, 44, 71.---want- 
ing in the Huronian language, 66. 
---how formed, 72,---one of the 
perſect mutes, 224.---the ſtronger 
of Bo, i6id.---interchangeable with 
Bo, Vo, Fo, ibid, 


Palate not a natural and original 


organ of ſpeech, 80,---is of poſte- 
rior or ſubſequent invention, 82. 


---a child never makes uſe of it as 


an organ, 84. 


Parſing (the) of words in French, 
by their true conſtituent elements, 
and according to our audition, 
how performed , 188.—-the differ- 

ent 
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189-205. 


PELLETIER (Dom LE) 
his Dictiansaire de 'a Langue Bre- 
ronne, quoted, and a remark upon 
it, 3a. 


Perfect, the Being of all perfec- 
tions (GOD) cannot make any 
thing perieCt , 93. 


Per fect-mutes, a certain claſs of 
conſonants, 224, 284. 


Permanency, an additional cha- 
rater which affects imteriory ſounds, 
39 ---owing to what, 4o ,--- how 
many ſounds of that claſs, 271, --- 
See Mutableneſs. 


Perp exity (the word) is a com- 
plex idea, a circumlocution, a true 
periphraſis; it's etymology, 104. 


PHo, an example that a multi- 
plicity in ſhape does not imply one 
in power, 32, 121, 125, 2063 .--- 
not an Hecaterogenoſem in Engliſh 
becauſe differently pronounced in 
ſome words, 168. 


Phonodicſem , or double vocal- 
ſign in ſhape, conſidered abſtract- 
edly from any powers, or mean- 


ing, 243, 252. 


Phonomonoſem , or one ſingle vo- 
cal ſign in ſhape, confidered ab- 
ſtractedly from it's power, of mean- 
ing, 243, 231. 
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Phompoly ſew, or any cluſter of 
vocal figns , above two in ſhape, 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 
powers, or meaning, 243, 254. 


Phonoſem , or a vocal ſign, con- 
fidered abſtractedly from any pow- 
er, 136, 232, 243.---it's diviſion , 
137, 245+ 


Phonofis, or vocal power, con- 
fidered abftrattedly from any ſign, 
23 243, 245+ 


Plate, whence the ſubject of the 
emblemarical plate which is at the 
head of this work is taken, 155-6. 
---the French Figurative compared 
to a wsire- dra wers plate, 132, 


Pig, the Celtic root of the Latin 
word Plicare and French Plier, 
70. 


PLUT ARCH, the author of 
Scaliger's opinion about A being 
the firſt voice which a child utters 
at the moment of it's birth, 76. 
yet was not his own, but that of 
his grand-father, 77. 


Point (the mathematical) an em- 
blem of the articulative power, 150. 
---See Line. | 


Polyar throfis , or a multiple arti- 
culative power conſidered abſtract- 
edly from any ſign or ſigns by 
which it may be repreſented, 137, 
234, 243, 253----none to he found 
expreſſed by a ſingle epiſem , and 

— why, 


| 


| 
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why, 225. --- inconſiſtent with an 
original language, 17, 109, 235. 


Polyphonofis , or a multiple vocat 
power confidered abſtractediy from 
any fign, or figns, by which it may 
be repreſented , declared impoſſ- 
ible, 243, 254- 


Polyſem , or any cluſter of ſigns , 
above two in ſhape, conſidered 
abſtractedly from any power, and 
even any articulative or vocal diſ- 


tinction, 243, 249. 


Polyſis, or multiple power, con- 
ſidered abſtractedly from any, ſign, 
and even from any articulative or 
vocal diſtinction, 243, 249. 


Poly ſyllables (our) all formed by 


the union of ſeveral ſingle ones to- 
gether, 134. ---a conje&ure on 
thoſe of the Ga ibi language, ibid. 
---how were formed, 111-12 .--- 
how parſed , 190-205. 


POWERS. (ORAL) See 
ORAL POWERS, 


Powers of alphabetical figures to 
be zlone attended to, not their 
ſhapes, in treating of their com- 
mutability, 29-30.---not inherent 
in the figures, but intirely arbi- 
trary, 31, 119.---how one and the 
ſame power can be now vocal and 
then articulative, 42, 264, -- all 
cannot; which can, ibid. 
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Practice, the new ſyſtem eſta- 
bliſhed in this Analyſis, with reſ- 


pect to the Genius of the French 


Language, in it's Orthography, 
and the true principles of it's pro- 
nunciation, may effectually be re- 
duced, from Theory, into a poſfitive 
Practice, 288. | | 


 PRAMRTS, (A) for the ana- 
lyfing of French words and ſyl- 
labtes, by Terminatives, Characteriſ— 
ticks and Figuratives conformably 
to the new Syſtem, and true Ge- 
mus, of the French Language 
321-45» 


Pronunciation, rules how to ob- 
tain a noble and gracious utter- 
ance of the French Language, 169- 
79 .---a ſcheme at large of the 
Principles introductory to a perfect 
knowledge of the true and funda- 
mental Syſtem of the French Pro- 
nunciation, 180-1,---the ſame in 


epitome, 185. 


PRTR, four articulative 
ſigns, which, variouſly intermixed 
with vowels, form an amount of 
eizbty-ſix words in the French Lan- 


gUASLC, 25. 


 PratraGion. of ſyllables; exam- 
ples of the various, both antient 
and modern, methods of protract- 
ing ſyllables , 99-100, | 


Q. 


, 


* — — — 


is K, ſee K. Q. or QUo 
are endowed with one identical 
power with K, Co, CHa, CUo, 
50. — origin of it's ſhape when 
drawn in writing, or lower caſe 
printing-type, $53----difficulty at- 
tending the ſettling whether the 
U, which generally follows its 
enjoyed formerly any power, or 
not, 54.- a conjecture upon the 
ſubject, 55. 


Qis , uſed for quis 7 55-6. 


Quadriphtbongs, ſuppoſed by ig- 
norant grammarians, 128.—pro- 
nounced impoſſible, 243, 254. 


Quality, an eſſential difference 
in ſounds, oppoſed to Duration, 
27 5.---See Duration, 


R. 


R 0 , A palatial articulative power, 


formation, 20. --- not properly the 
ſtronger of Lo, 45.---ranged, how- 
ever, as ſuch in page 224.---how 
formed, 45. not to be found in 
the Chineſe language , 65.---how 
fupplied by the people of Newcaſ- 
tle, 66, --- vindicated, 68, --- re- 
markably ſtrong in a German 


33, 44.---Which is it's principle of 
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mouth, 67.— very little and ſome- 
times not at all ſenſible in an Eng- 
liſh one, ibid, is the moſt diſfi- 
cult power to utter, ibid. ſup- 
plied in children by Ho, 45, 69. 
— one of the liquid ſemi-mutes, 
224+ 


Reading, how to diſtinguiſh in 
a language words borrowed of an 
other by reading, from thoſe bor- 
rowed by hearing, 37, 60.,--- See 
Hearing. 


Redundant, à qualification ap- 
plicable to the preſent alphabet of 
modern European languages, 116. 
---how it became ſo, 124 .---Sce 
Deficient and Dubious, 


Ropoſeur , a denomination by 
which Mr, Duclos deſigns and qua- 
lifies the pretendedly- ſecond ſound of 
our ſuppoſed diphthongs, 154.--- 
equally applicable to all the ſounds 
which compoſe any other ſort of 
ſyllable, ibid,---See Tranfitoire, 


Repulſive, a qualification given 
to the reſpective poſition of certain 
conſonants, placed two only in 
number, between two characteriſ- 
ticks, 174, 191, 193.—-Ser At- 
tractive. 


Reſter, (a) See Repoſeur. 


Review (an analytical) of the 
Oral Powers and their ſigns, when 
conſidered with and without all 

their 
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their poſſible forms and accidents , 
244+ 


Root, (how derivatives , from 
one and the ſame) can range un- 
der two or three different articu- 
lations, 61-2. 


ROSTRATA (COLUMNA) 
quoted as a voucher that the fi- 
gure G has not always exiſted in 
ſhape, if it did in power, among 
the Romans in their language, 57. 
Aas a proof alſo of the impoſſibi- 
lity that the C had ever been 
ſounded as a So, or the Go asa 
Jo, before e and i, in the Latin 
language, ibid, 


Ri ban harmonique de la parole; 
what it is, and where placed, 
258. 


Rules, to obtain an harmoni- 
ous utterance in the French lan- 
guage, 170.---I, ibid,---a proof, 
I71,---II, 172.---II, ibid, ---IV, 
173, ---N. B. ibid.---V, 174.---VI, 
ibid. N. B. ibid. VII, 175. --- 
VIII, ibid.---1X, 177.— an inva- 
riable rule in the French language 
on the s of the plural of nouns, 
and the nt of the third perſons plu- 
ral in verbs, 178-9. --- a Falſe 
rule that which ſays, that thoſe 
conſonants are always to be joined 
together in the middle of a word, 
which may be found ſo at the be- 
ginning of ſome others, 192. 
cannot take place in French upon 
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any conſideration , 193.---nothing 
but ſounds can receive the name 
of charaQteriſticks, 194, --- an in- 
violate rule concerning the e ac- 
companied by a feminine Termina- 
tive, 202 , --- another to be ob- 
ſerved, that no difficulty could be 
found either in the Analyſis, or 
proper utterance, of languages , 
254.---an invariable rule concern- 
ing the French i between two vo- 
cal powers; it's gemination , &c, 
3,0, &c, 


RUNICK language, it's mode 
of diſtinguiſhing the affinity of ſome 
of it's letters compared to ours, 
and brought up in juſtification of 
the name of Typegraphical Epiſems 


given by the author to all the fi- 


gures of the alphabet in general, 
134-5. 5 


RUSSIAN mode of reading 
the Greek favorable to the finding 
of real diphthongs in the words 


aupa y Rue, and ovpov, 139. 
8. 


1 o, one of the four dental articu- 
lative powers, 33, 44.--- whence 
proceeds, 20. ſubſtituted for Ho, 
exemplified, 47, --- is an Hecate- 
rogenolem , 162 , --- one of the 
ſurd ſemi-mutes, 224, ---- the 
weaker of SHo= CHo, or CHo= 
SHo, ibid,---commutable with So, 
Jo, Zo, ibid, 


Ccc SCALIGER, 


4 3. 


—ͤ 


— En 
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SCALIGER, whence he bor- 
rowed his opinion about A being 
the firſt voice an infant utters at 
the moment of his birth, 75. 


Sceptick , (the author declares 
himſelf a profeſſed) in matters of 
human and literary productions, 


79. 


SCH», (the German) the ſame 
with the French CHo, and Eng- 
liſh SHo, &c. 31, 36-7, 233. 


SCHEMES,---I, of the or- 
gans of articulaticn in general, 33, 
II, of all the articulative Oral 
Powers of the French language, in 
particular, ranged under, and ac- 
cording to, their reſpective or- 
gans, or place of formation, 44. 
Ill, of the ſucceſſive degrees of 
ſtrength. and relaxation of the la- 
bial powers, 71.---IV, of the ty- 
pographical epiſems , 127.---V, at 
large of the principles introductory 
to a perfe& knowledge of the true 
and fundamental ſyſtem of the 
French pronunciation, 180-1, -- - 
VI, the ſame in epitome, 185.— 
VII, for the underſtanding of the 
different effects reſulting from Do- 
minants and Figuratives, before an e 
in the middle oſ words, 203, 204. 
VIII, a general and ſhort view 
of all the oral powers and their 
ſigns, when conſidered with, and 
without, all their poſſible forms 
and accidents, 243+ 
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Schevas , of the quieſcens or mobile 
ſpecies imcompatible with an origi- 
nal language, 109. 


Scl (the Italian) the ſame as 
the French CH», and Engliſh SHo, 


&c. 31, 36-7, 253. 


Semi- mutes, a certain claſs of 
conſonants, divided into Surd, and 
Liquid, 224, 284. 


Semi-votelt, what gave occaſion 
to this denomination of a certain 
claſs of articulative powers, 285, 


Senſes, (our) an obſtacle to the 
improvement of our mental facul- 
ties, and our judgment, 267, 


Septuagintz the combination of 
letters, in the French orthography, 
ſeems ſo contrived, as if a com- 
pany of Septuagint mathematicians 
had been adviſing, conſulting and 


reflecting for years upon it, 256, 


SHo, one of the four dental ar- 
ticulative powers, 33, 44.---is 
the French CHo, the German 
SCHo, and the Italian SCIo, 31, 
36-7, 253.---whence proceeds as a 
power, 20,---1s not to be ranged 
in Engliſh among the Hecateroge- 
noſems, and why, 169, --- one of 
the ſurd ſemi-mutes, 224. the 
ſtronger of So, ibid.---commutable 
with Jo, So, Zo, ibid, 


Shad: . 


| 
| 
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Shade, a metaphorical term which 
the author would have called Nu- 
ance in French; and which has 
been ſeveral times made uſe of in 
this work to expreſs thoſe various, 
and hardly perceivable degrees, or 
diviſions, which diſtinguiſh certain 
ſounds from each other, and them 
from two more diſtin and oppo- 
fite ones, between which they 
ſtand; ſomewhat like the nine 
commas Which are conceived to exiſt 
between two tones of muſic, and 
five of which are alloted to the ſharp 
while the flat comprehends but 
four; whence it reſults that this ge- 
neral notion is abſolutely falſe, by 
which people are induced to think 
that the ſbarp of a note is always 
the flat of the next in aſcending , 
and, vice verſa, the flat of a note 
muſt be the ſbarp of the next in 
deſcending, 26, 109, 232, 246, 
&c. a 


Shape, how ridiculous it is to 
attend ſo, to the ſhape of alphate- 
tical figures, as to treat of their 
commutabilities conſidered in that 
view only and not according to their 
powers, 29-30. dangerous con- 
ſequences reſulting from that miſ- 


take, 34-7, 115, 123-5. 


Sibilant, a qualification given to 
certain articulative powers, 72. 


SIEVWRIGHT (NOR- 
MAN) an ignorant, hot-headed, 
mad, and ill-bred fellow; author 


D 


Cccez2 
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of the Hebrew Text confidered, &c, 
quoted and charaQteriſed , 16, 75. 


Significative , query whether hu- 
man Oral Powers are ſo by them- 
ſelves, or only by mutual conſent ? 
229,---anſwered in the affirmative, 
ibid. traced to a demonſtration, 
230-1. 


SOUND, is one of the two 
primary elements of ſpoken lan- 
guage, 2.—what they correſpond 
with in written language, ibid. 
how many in French, 4, 187, --- 
how made up, ibid,---whence this 
element proceeds, 9g-1o, --- it's eſ- 
ſence owing to the form of the 
vocal tube, 10,---it's diviſion into 
two ſorts, or claſſes, 12, 21. 
why, conſidered as a primary ele- 
ment of ſpeech , it cannot admit of 
a line of ſeparation, with reſpect 
to the place of formation, from 
that other element called an arti- 
culation, 14,--- no ſound can ab- 
ſolutely be ſo deſtitute of aſpiration 
as is generally underſtood, and 
they all have for firſt principle the 
Ho, 15, 21, --- definition and the 
ſtriking characters of that element, 
IO, 14, 22, 23, 37-8, 41, 137. 
the firſt diſcoverer of ſounds 
could not poſſibly think of other 
marks or ſigns, but thoſe uſed by 
the Maſorites, proved, 27 
ſounds, formerly and at firſt, 
were left to the reader's experi- 
ence and ability to be ſubſtituted ac- 
cording to the ſenſe inferred from 
the 


— 
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the context, 29 . --- next to this, 
aſter the introduction of characters 
inveſted with thoſe powers called 
vocal, they were till for a long 
while neglected after ſuch conſo- 
nants as they uſed to aſſiſt in their 
alphabetical denomination, 29 , 
56,---a full ſtop, filence, and in- 
terval neceſſary, unavoidable, and 
always foregoing the production 
of any ſound, 39.---what little re- 
gard the Galibis pay to ſounds, 104. 
=---a liſt of contraQed ſounds, 107, 
= the eſſence of ſounds mathema- 
tically defined, and compared to 
two points or a line, 150,---COn- 
fiſts of time, ibid.---the interrup- 
tion of it conſtitutes the articula- 
tion, 181. compariſon from an 
organ how the ſame matter can 
turn into a ſound or an articula- 
tion, 262.---why always long and 
protracted in the reciting of the al- 
phabet , 151. how the twenty de- 
ficient vocal figures of the French 
alphabet are ſupplied, to repre- 
ſent, along with the five ufual 
ones, the number of twenty five 
ſounds of the language, 187, --- 
ies very entity depends wholely 
and ſolely upon it's durability , 
262, | 


Speaking, it's definition, 92,--- 


it's difference from writing, 1,--- 


it* priority to the other, 2.—- is an 
human art not a divine gift, 87-95, 
---proved by metaphyſical reaſon- 
ing, 92-5 , --- by the mechanical 
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proceſs of man in the coining of his 
words, 95-100, 


Speech, it's organs, 9.— it's be- 
ing a gift of the almighty contro- 
verted, 86. denied, 95100. 


ST, a French word meaning 
the command of ſilence, and alſo 
the calling back of people at a diſ- 
tance; the quickeſt utterance of 
which two articulative pavers, de- 
prived as they are of ſouncs, is it- 
ſelf equal to a ſound, as two points 
in mathematicks are equal to a /ine, 
151. implies in all languages pri- 
vation of motion, 230-1. 


S T A, a Celtick organic root, 
104. 


Stranger, and Stronger; the cauſe 
of the differently uttering the g in 
theſe two words, 28. 


Strength, and Strings; how a 
French- man would analyſe the ſpell- 
ing of theſe words, 113. 


String, (the ſonorous) how arti- 
ficially lengthened, 21. 


Strongers, a name of diſtinction 
given to a certain claſs of articula- 
tive powers, formed by a greater 
ſharpneſs in the action of the or- 
ganic ſpring, by which ſome are 
produced, than that by which 
ſome others are, 224, 226.---See 
Weakers. 


Stungen 
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Stungen- Ju, Kaun, — Birk, — 
Dufſ, -- Fie, and -Ur, (the Ru- 
nick) have as much right to be 
called Epiſems, as the Greek Di- 
gamma, and Sigma-tau have, 134. 


Subſtitution , oppoſed in contra- 


diſtinction to Commutation, 70. 


Subtraction, one of the three 
only methods uſed in languages to 
form Derivatives, 173,---See Addi- 
tion, and Mutation, 


Surd Semi-mutes, a certain Claſs 
of articulative powers, 224, 284. 


Sy Tables, how divided into im- 
ple, or true, and compounded, or 
faiſe, $6,---which are the charac- 
ters of a ſimple and true ſyllable, 
IO01-5,---Which of a compounded or 
falſe, 105-10, --- how many ſorts 
of ſyllables are now to be diſco- 
vered in modern languages, 110- 
15, 186,---under how many poſ- 
ſible faces theſe may offer them- 
ſelves in the ſeveral European lan- 
guages, 112, 186-90, 


Syntheſis , (the loſt effects of the) 
recoverable by the Analyſis only, 
127. 


Syſtem of languages, hitherto 
fuli of abſurdities, what owing to 
z. Which is the true and only 
one on which the French language 
acts, 179.---confuſion and incon- 
ſiſtence in that of the effigiating the 
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various oral powers; whence ariſes 
the perpetual diſcordance of theſe 
with their ſigns in the modern Eu- 
ropean languages, 246-7, 


T. 


T one of the lingua-dental arti- 
culative powers, 33, 44. --- the 
ſtronger of Do, 45, 224.---one of 
the perfect mutes, ibid. ſubſti- 
tuted in the Huronian language 
for any one of the labials Mo, Po, 
Bo, Fo, which are wanting in that 
language, 66.---proved to be in- 
terchangeable with the power 
Ko, 64.---is an Hecaterogenoſem , 
162 , 


TABLES; --- of the French 
alphabet ſuch as is commonly 
placed at the head of grammars, 7. 
---of the Mechanical and Rational 
Alphabet of the French Language ; 
Table I, the Monarthroſes, 2c6-9, 
---it's examen, 257-67,---I1, Poly- 
arthroſes, 210-13 . --- it's examen, 


268-9 N III , Meno btbongs 7 214 = 


19.— it's examen, 270-6 , --- IV , 
Amphigenoſems , 220-3 , --- it's exa- 


men, 277-83 .---V, the various 


diviſions of the French Arthroſes , 
224.---it's examen, 284-8, 


Teeth, not an organ of ſpeech, 
80. is of poſterior and ſubſequent 
invention, 82, ---- a child never 
makes uſe of them as an organ, 84. 


Tenir 3 


us. 
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Tenir, a curious obſervation on 
the pretended irregularity of this 
verb, 64. 


Terminative, a name given to 
any conſonant following or cloſing 
a ſound or chracteriſtick, 173, 
181, 182, 185, 189 , ---- diſtin- 
guiſhed into maſculine and femi- 
nine, 177. — illuſtrated, 194 .--- 
diſtinguiſhed into ſingular and plu- 
ral, 177.---illuſtrated, 195. ---is 
originally a Figurative which has 
loſt it's own bearing ſound, 183. 
---compared to a climbing plant, 
ibid.---is apt to forſake it's charac- 
teriſticx, 202 , --- conſequences re- 
ſulting from it, 203-5.---See Figu- 
rative, 


TEXT (the Hebrew) conſider- 
ed, &c, a work full of bad lan- 
guage, nonſenfe, enthuſiaſm and 
phrenſy, by one Norman Siev- 
wright, quoted, 16.---hinted at, 


75+ 


T Ho, (the Engliſh) what it is, 
113, 253. ---is a Monofis-Dioſem , 
238 . 


Theory (the) of the new princi- 
ples eſtabliſhed in this Analyſis, 
may be reduced into a poſitive 
practice, 288.---the practice exe- 
cuted, 321-45. 


Throat (the) is a true, natural 
and original organ of ſpeech, 82, 
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the firſt Nature makes uſe of, 
83, 258. 


Time, the conſtituent eſſence of 


ſound, 150. — the privation of it 
conſtitutes the articulation, 151,--- 


is to ſcund, what ſpace is to mag- 
nitude, 150-1, 


Tongue, compared to the clapper 
of a bell, 80.,--- not an organ of 
ſpeech, 81. not eſſential to man 
for ſpeaking proved and exempli- 
fied by ravo particular authenticated 
inſtances, ibid. --- is of poſterior 
or ſubſequent invention, 82, --- a 
child never makes uſe of it as an 


organ, 84. 
TRACHEA, vide Tube. 


TRANSACTIONS: (Phi- 


loſophical) an extract from them, 
81. 


Tranſitoire, a qualification given 
by Mr. Duclos to the pretended firſt 
ſound of our ſuppoſed diphthongs, 
I54.---equally, and as properly ap- 
plicable to any conſonant placed 


before a ſound as a figurative to it, 


ibid. is the very character on 
which the deſtruction of French 
diphthongs is grounded, and by 
which it is demonſtrated, 15 5. 
See Repoſeur, 


Tranſitory, Ses Tranſitoire, 


Trema 
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Trema, as the French call it, or 
diæreſis as the Engliſh call it, 347, 


350. 


” Triphthongs , ſuppoſed by igno- 
rant grammarians, but not exiſt- 
ent, 123,---their deſtruction, 155. 
none in French, 254. 


TRUTH, (an allegorical deſ- 
cription of the land and temple of) 
15c,---profcſſhon of regard and ve- 
neration of the author for that 
deity, 79. --the learned are perpe- 
tually ſeeking aſter her, and honour 
thoſe who m:.ke any diſcovery of 
dominions belonging to her, 126. 


TUBE, (Y OC AL) or Trachea, 
to what alteration it is liable, g. 
---one of the two materials requi- 
ſite in the procreation of Oral 
Powers, or primary elements of 
ſpeech, of either ſort, ibid,---what 
it's alteration can be productive of, 
15.—-See Air. 


TURKISH language, makes 


uſe but of very few ſounds at this 
preſent time, 109, 


U. 


U. one of the labial double, that 
is to ſay both vocal and articula- 
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tive, powers; 33, 44, 71. one 
of the exteriour and mutable 
ſounds, 21, 40, 2,2. how form- 
ed, 73. this figure deprived of 
power in French after a Q, 53.--- 
how difficult to aſſert whether it did 
or did not enjoy any power in that 
poſition among the Latins, 54-5. 
— conjectures of the author on 
that ſubject, 55.--- how fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain it's power for- 
merly was, betore aſcertained by 
the different ſhapes « and v, 62. 
--- this figure in writing and in 
lower caſe printing types is made 
of two i's joined in a hoop toge- 
ther by the bottom, 124. --- was 
once one of the Hecaterogenoſems, 
162.—is one of the neuters, 224. 
---why in ſome words, wherein it 
acts as an articulative power, it is 
preceded by a Ho, 266.---it's arti- 


culative property irrefiſtibly demon- 
ſtrated , 264-3, 


Un, how this word is to be pro- 
nounced, 48, 262-3. 


Upon» an Engliſh prepoſition al- 
ways, moſt abſurdly, ſubſtituted 


for of , 59. 


USAGE ; ridiculouſneſs of thoſe 
who are for ever ſheltering them- 
ſelves under the trite adage, Uſus J 
Tyrannus Linguarum! 59, 


- —_ 
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7 one of the eight labial articu- 
lative powers, 33, 44, 71.---ſup- 
plied by moſt Londoners by V; 
when, 58.---how formed, 72 . --- 
uncertainty of it's power when un- 
der the ſhape U, 62.---wherefore 
was once one of the Hecaterogeno- 
ſems, 162. 


VIEW (a general and ſhort) of 
the Oral Powers and their ſigns, 
when conſidered with and without 
all their poſſible forms and acci- 


dents, 243.---an analytical review 
of this Scheme, 244-56. 


Violin; a query, which of the 
two, the violin or the fiddleſtick, is 
inveſtcd with the power of render- 
ing muſical ſounds ? 79-80. 


Vocabulary (a new) introduced, 
and why, 127, 168, 243-56, ---a 


charge againſt an abuſe of it, 
168, 


V:ca -Poxvers, confidered in the 
abſtract, how called, 231. 


Vocal-types, or ſigures, are cf 


ſecondary «not primary invention, 
26,--- can have been at firſt but 


ſpecks like the Maſoretical werve/- 


prints , 27,---when they took rank 
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among the articulative figures, ibid. 
---were, even then, and for a 
long while ſince, neglected after 
ſuch of the articulative figures as 


they uſed to aſſiſt in their utter- 


ance, 29, 56. 


VOSSIUS, a celebrated gram- 
marian; his examples of the an- 
tient Latin method of marking 
long vowels by the reduplication 
of that character, 99. 


VYavels, one of the two prima- 
ry elements of written language, 
2.---what they correſpond with in 
ſpoken language, ibid. --- whence}J 
proceed, when conſidered as ſounds, 
g.---their ſtriking characters, 22-3, 
37-8.---time of their introduction 
among the figures of the alphabet, 
27.---divided into ſimple and com- 
bined, 170, 180, 185. time, ha- 
bit and cuſtom have ſo ſar prevailed 
as to make this term to convey the 
idea of one ſingle figure, at the 
ſame time it was intended to con- 
vey that of one ſingle ſound, 170-1. 
---called Chara reriſticks, and why, 
171, 180, 182, 185, 188. can 
never be termed a Terminative, 194. 


W. 


V., one of the labial double, 
that is to ſay both vocal and articu- 


lative, powers, 33, 44, 71.—- 
anſwers the French OU, 148,---as 


3 an 
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an Artbroſis, is one of the liquid 
femi-mutes, 224.---alſo one of the 
neuters, ibid. — as a Phorefis, is 
one Cf the extericur and mutable 
ſounds, 252-4. ---It's àrticula: ive 
property irreſiſtibly demonſtrated , 
264-5.---the Neucaſt ers accuſed of 
ſubſtituting it for the Re, 66. 
vindicated, 68,---ſeemz to be ge- 
nerally ſubſtituted, in the Engliſh 
language, for a Ro, when this 
ſhould be expected, 67, --- how 
formed , 73. ſubſtitated , by all 
the Londoners of the lower claſs, 
without exception, and many of 
the genteeleſt ſort, for Vo in all 
the words of the language, but 
chiefly in Yeal, Viftuals, Vinegar, 
58.— See OUo. 


Weakers, a name of diſtinction 
given to a certain claſs of articula- 
tive powers, formed by a relaxa- 
tion of, or ſlackneſs in, the action 
of the organick ſpring , by which 
theſe are produced; in oppoſition 
to ſome others formed by a greater 
ſharpneſs and activity in the ſame 
organick ſpring, 224, 286, --- See 
Strongers . 


WILKINS, (Biſhop) his opi- 
nion, on the concreation of the firſt 
language with our firſt parents, 
confuted , 87 - 109 , --- dangerous 
conſequences of the biſhop's argu- 
ment, 88, --- argument in oppoſi- 
tion to his, ibid. concatenation 


of the biſhop's ideas at the moment 


indigeſted, and the true roots of 
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he conceived his abſurd opinion, | 
89.---anſwer , ibid.-9o. his pro- 
ject for the eſtabliſning a com- 
merce, between Us and the inha- 
bitants of the Moon, go.---apology 
of the author for his ſeverity againſt 
the biſhop, 92. ---a metaphyſical 
diſſertation on the bounds of the 
power cf GOD, with reſpect to 
his endowing man With an innate 
language, 92.---proved , theologi- 
cally, to be ½ fas beyond it, 
93-4» 


Words, tow derived and intro- 
duced from one language into ano- 
ther, 60, --- expreiſive of corporeal 
objects, are all formed by onoma- 
topeia, 95. --- were firſt rude and 


thoſe which exiſt in all languages, | 
101 , --- all monoſyllables, or diſ- 
ſyllables at moſt, #id.---all articu- 
lations and diveſted of any ſounds, 
ibid,---proved, ibid.-102. 


Writer z which is the firſt duty 
of a man who fits down to write 
upon a ſubject, go. --- a character 
of one, 91. 


X. 


. » figure of Greek origin 
equal among them to our CHo and 
Hebrew N, 53.—is now, among 
moſt of the modern European lan- 
guages, a double or mixed articu- 
Ddd lative 
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lative power equal to Ko and So, 
and ſometimes to Go and Zo, 136. 
is a diarthroſis, ibid,---a Diofis- 
Monoſem, 243 , 248. --- how this 


| figure is to be denominated in the 


parſing of French words when a- 
lone between two charaQtcriſticks , 


190, 


F. 


- 8 a diæreſis over it,) 
reputed an articulation in French, 
22.—one of the dcuble, that is to 
ſay both vocal and articulative pow- 
ers, 43, 44.---a lingua-palatial Ar- 
throſis, ibid. one of the liquid ſemi- 
mutes, 224.---the weaker of ILLo, 
ibi1,---commutable with Hz, Ko, 
Go, ILLo, 43, 224.---it's power, 
when initial, formerly veſted in 
the figure J, which enjoyed both, 
62.---it's articulative property ac- 
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X. 
knowledged , 150,---denied by Dr. 
Lowth , ibid.---proved againſt him 
by the moſt irreſiſtible arguments , 
ibid.-162,---it's ſubilitution far the 
dominant i, in certain caſes, agree- 
able to the Engliſh mode of pro- 
ceeding in ſimilar ones, 199,---CX- 
emplified, 200, 


Yoked together (how ſe veral very 
heterogeneous figures have often 
been) to hold the place of an i- 


ſem to a power which had none, 
122, 


Z. 


. one of the dental and ſibilant 
articulative powers, 20, 33, 44. 
hence proceeds, 20. --- one of 
furd ſemi-mutes , 224.---the weak- 
er of So, ibid.---interchanges with 
Se, CHeo, je, ibid. 


OMISSA. 


B. 


(add after the Article 
BOUGAINVILLE.) 


Boul-dogue, a French word quoted 
as an example to diſtinguiſh, in 
languages, words borrowed by 
hearing, from thoſe borrowed by 
reading, 60,---See Rẽdingote. 


C. 


C (add at the end of the Article) 
-. -one of the Hecaterogenoſems , 
162, 


(add after the Article CHo.) 


Chagrin, Chamois, and Shagreen, 
Shamois , brought as examples of 
falſe interchangeabilities of letters, 


37 3 61, 


(add after the Article CHINESE.) 


Clavier (the) of the articulations 
of man; what is underſtood by it, 
84. 


Coſonants (add ine 10 after the fi- 
gures 24.)---why antiently judged 
to be the only eſſential figures to be 
drawn, in the writing of words, 
29. 


D. 


Dir hrho x, (add at the 
end of the Article) --- abſurdities we 
have rendered ourſelves guilty of, 
in the miſapplication of this word, 
148, 166. --- the pretended French 
Diphthongs collected all in one 
Table, under the denomination of 
Amphigenoſes , 220-3. --- a gradual 
diſplay of the light in which they | 
are to be conſidered, 277,---how 
D d d 2 | the 


2 
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, 
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the notion of them might never 
have exiſted in a French head, 279. 
--- how are conſidercd by Nature 
thoſe pretended tranſitory ſounds 
by which they are ſuppoſed to he- 
gin, 148, 278-9, 236.---and prov- 
ed, 280-1,---corclufion, that the 
aſſertion of the French Language 
having no diphthongs, and of cer- 
tain powers being all, in a certain 
poſition , poſitively articulative , 
and no ways vcca!, may now be 
conſidered as a ſelf evident propo- 
fition, 282. 


G. 
(add after the Article GERMAN.) 


Ge, a lingua-dental articula- 
tive power , peculiar to the French 
and Italian languages, 44, 180, 
185, 206.—one of the liquid ſemi- 


mutes, 224.---the weaker of No, 
ibid. 


H. 


(add before the Article H Lo.) 


Hierarchie, and Hierogliphe; the 
quotation of theſe two words made 
in ſupport of a new poſition of the 
author concerning the uſe of the 


French Hoin the words Huit, Huile, 
and ſuch like, 266, 
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Hitrime , and Hieruſa/em the old 
ſpelling for Jerome and Feruſatem, 
quoted as a prcof of the uſeleſſneſs 
of the Ho in the words Huit, Huile 
and others; and as a juſtification of 
the aſſertion that the Ho is not in 
theſe words, and ſuch like, the 
real figurative Power, 266. 


(add after the Article HOUBIG ANT.) 


Hulle, (oil) Huis, (a door) Huiffcr, 
(an uſher, a ſerjeant, a bailif,) 
Huit, (eight) Huitze, (an oiſter) 
&c. examen of the uſe, ſervice, 
p.,wer and utility of the Ho, in 
theſe words and ſuch like, 267. 


]. 


(add after the Article Jo.) 


Ferome and Feruſalem; See Hie- 
rome and Hieruſalem, 


M, 


(add after the Article Maſorites.) 


Matrix (the) or original nurſeryof 
all the conſonants is Ho, 20, 85, 
loc. 


P. 


Pexvers, (add line 6 after the fi 


gures 31, 119.) dangerous conſe- 


quences ariſing from the ſame 
. Power 
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Power having two or three different 
cuts, forms or 'ctters at his com- 
mand to appear inz while, but 
too often, two or three powers 
have only one fingle cut, form or 
letter, between them, to diſpoſe of, 
and to repreſent them, 34. 


R. 


(add after the Article Reading.) 


Relingote, a French word quoted 
as an example wherewith to diſtin- 
guiſh in languages words borrowed 
by hearing, from thoſe borrowed 
by reading, 60.---See Boul-dogue. 


8. 


Fgures 44.) di ections how to uſe 
theſe two Schemes, 85. 


SCHEMES (add line 7 after the 
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(add after the Article Shade,) 


Shagreen, See Chagrin, 


Shamois , See Chamois, 


V. 


(add after the Article ST A.) 


STAG, the Syſtem juſt eſta- 
bliſhed, and from which the deſtruc- 
tion of the French diphthongs is 
derived, compared to a freſh Stag, 
juſt rouſed from it's laire, for the 
the ſport of the learned, 283. 


Vwels, (add line 9 after the f- 
gures 27.)---why antiently left to 
be ſubſtituted at the reader's fan- 
cy, and not expreſſed in words, 
29,---the method of dropping the 
vowels in writing not yet intirely 
left out, even amongſt us, a few 

centurics ago, ibid, 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE: 
Being the Subſtance of a Courſe of LeCtures read publicly 
on that Subject in the Univerſity of Oxrorp, dur- 
ing the Years 1764, 1765, 1766, 1767, 1768, 1769, 
and 1770; wherein have been pointed out and explained, 
in a Method intirely new, many of the Deficiencies of 
former Grammarians. The Whole demonſtrated in Exam- 


ples from the beſt Authorities, and illuſtrated by eaſy 
and comprehenſive Schemes and Tables. 


Alſo 
A 


PRACTICAL OR AMMAY 


e 


FRENCH LANGUAGE: 


Or a new ſet of Exerciſes, wherein are diſplayed in | 


an eaſy and comprehenſive Manner the CatvaLier de 
SAUSEUIL's new Syſtem of the RATIONAL FRENcR 


GRAMMAR , by Means of which his Principles are re- 
_ duced into Practice. 
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The Bookbinder muſt be very careful not to neglect 
cancelling certain Leaves in ſeven different Places of || 
the ANALYsSIs, according to the following Direc- 
tions. 


| SIGNATURES CANCELLED PAGES. 


B 3 and 4. 

E 25 and 26. 

G 41 and 42. 

M 81 and 82, 87 and 88 all in one piece. 
* F the Ia leaf, ſuppoſed to be the pages 

223 and 224. 
H h 233 and 234. 
O o 281 and 282. 


to ſupply all which, there will be found !wo /heets, at 


| the end of the Book, containing the new leaves which 
are to be ſubſtituted for the cancelled ones. 


N. B. That the fjgnature Ff having been, by miſ- 
take, put to the ſheet which ſhould have been 
marked Ee, the REAL nature Ff has had 
an Afieripn placed along with it, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the other, thus; Ff. 


#,* Let theſe Directions be bound with the Bock. 


